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PREFACE 



AiAHOuGH a fictitious naziative be a legitimate medium through 
which to present truth, I think that too many books of fiction are 
written and read ; and yet I am adding to their number. Why? On 
the scriptural principle of becoming all things to all men, in order to 
gain some over to truth and righteousness. Many will read a simple 
tale, and be moTed by it, who would cast aside sober argumentation 
and direct appeal; therefore, while the intellectually rich men are 
casting into the treasury of the Church their gold and sUver of manly 
eloquence and convincing reason, the poor widow may also throw in 
her mite of personal illustration, adapted, it is true, to a different set 
of minds, but one which it is not unimportant to reach. 

Although I speak of fiction, this tale is by no means entirely ficti- 
tious. Beal incidents, characters, and feeUngs are spread as upon a 
loom, and woven into a fabric by cross threads of imagination ; and 
coloured partly by truth, partly by fancy. The privations of the 
minister's family are not overdrawn. • Many have suffered ten times 
more, and not a few are still suffering most bitterly from the failure 
of the people rightly to support the Sustentation Fund ; although in 
some large towns and rich parishes the comfort of the ministiy is 
cared for as it ought to be, and the ministers are enabled to preserve 
their proper place in society. This ought to be the case over the whole 
land. The spiritual interests of the people must suffer if the pastors 
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pine in povertj, and it is right and proper that they should so suffer, 
for the people are not the less really indebted to their pastors than if 
a legal bond existed, to bind them to their support. Nay, the debt 
is to Gfod ;— is it safer to rob Him than to rob a fellow-mortal? 

This volume, then, is a small contribution to the Sustentation Fund. 
It is not for the study, or the office, or the counting-house; other 
minds are dealing with them. But it is hoped that it may find its 
way to the drawing-room; a few small sacrifices — savings hardly 
worth the name of sacrifice—resolved upon there would carry light 
into many a clouded dwelling and unburden many a heart oppressed 
with care. Why should all the privation be on the side of the 
minister, all the benefit on the side of the people? The minister 
cannot demand the hire of his labour without being met with the crj 
of " worldliness ;" what ought to be the cry against those who receive 
the labour and withhold the price ? 

There can be no doubt that the adequate support of its own ministiy 
is the first duty of every Church. If the home ministiy languish, so 
will everything besides. It is from a well organised, properly sup- 
ported Church at home that labourers may be expected to go forth 
to preach among the heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ It 
is the light here which we hope will enkindle torches in other lands; 
but what Tnll become of the light if the lamps be broken — ^broken by 
poverty, and care, and toil— by unshared sacrifice, and unrequited 
labour? 

People of Scotland, you value a Gospel ministry — see that you 
support it ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

THB MARdB. 

** Blest be that spot where cheerful gaests retire 
^ To pause from toil, and trim the erening fire ; 
Blest that abode where want and pain repair. 
And every stranger finds a ready chair." 

OOLDSmTH. 

" Where peace and cahn contentment dwell serene." 

Faloohxb. 

"The Manse I" The Scottish Christian loves the very 
name. It is familiar to the peer and the peasant, to the 
cheerful and the sorrowful; and, in the memory of its own 
children, its snnshine is never eclipsed, even by £Eutne or 
fortune, by Italian beauty or Indian splendour. 

It is presumed that everything is to be found in the 
manse— counsel for the perplexed — sprayers, and tears, and 
comfort for the sorrowful, and instruction for the ignorant 
— wine, and jelly, and arrow-root for the sick — old clothes 
for the ragged urchin and the shivering ancient dame ; and 
there the poor student is sure of discovering how he may 
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get to college, and the sick man of obtaining a passport to 
the infirmary. 

Everybody who has nowhere else to go, goes to the 
manse — ^the exile, the missionary, the minister from a foreign 
land, the scientific lecturer, the man of letters, the philan- 
thropist, full of his schemes of benevolence, somehow or 
other, doubtful as he may be of his reception elsewhere, 
about the manse he has no hesitation; an easy hospitality 
he knows he will find there. Thus its inhabitants, though 
often intruded upon by the idle and unprofitable, not unfre- 
quently find that they have " entertained angels unawares." 
They see successively every grade of society. 

It was such beloved homes as these which, in the year 
1 843, so many of the clergy resigned from motives of con- 
science, and to maintain the honour of Christ as sole Head 
of his Church. 

The evening on which our story opens was a very lovely 
one in May. Rich soft sunlight, by this time sloping from 
the west, rested upon the manse of Dunellan, throwing the 
shadows of tree and shrub upon the lawn, which glowed 
with that amber-linged green peculiar to spring. The lilacs 
had put on their fresh livery of leaves, and were surmounted 
by fragrant clusters of white and purple blossoms; and the 
long, drooping, golden laburnum flowers hung gracefully 
from their slender wavy branches; while the feathery aspen 
and birch quivered, sparkling as if hundreds of thousands of 
diamonds had been showered upon them. 

Beyond the lawn the loch lay sleeping in the reflected 
light of the heavens; and, farther still, the everlasting hills, 
with their rugged outlines, were softened and shaded with 
many gentle hues. A more peaceful and lovely scene could 
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scarcely be imagined; or a more befitting home for one 
whose office it was to preach glad tidings, and to proclaim 
peace to the troubled and rest to the weaiy. 

The pastor had just arisen from his knees, and was stand- 
ing at the window of his study, leaning his brow against it, 
and looking fixedly upon the scene before him. Suddenly 
he started, as if from pain. '' O God I" he exclaimed, '* give 
me strength to forsake all for Thee. Jesus, for me thou 
didst leave thy throne in heaven — ^thou hadst not where to 
lay thy head; let me not deny thee; make me willing to 
g^ve up houses, or lands, or wife, or children, or to lay 
down life itself for thy sake I Yes, Lord, thou tmlt uphold 
me; I shall be more than a conqueror through him who 
loved me. Lord, now I can bid this home farewell; can 
go forth houseless, if such be thy holy pleasure.'* 

He left the study, and proceeded to the drawing-room, in 
the large projecting window of which his wife was seated. 
'^ There is surely a singular beauty in the lights and sha- 
dows this evening," he said, stationing himself in the window, 
and holding out his arm. The next moment she was by his 
side. 

**The time is come; can you leave it all?" he inquired. 

'< I can do all things through Christ strengthening me,'* 
she replied ; but her agitated voice showed that she needed 
strength. 

" Would you have me draw backt" 

" Grod forbid I I would not be another Eve, to tempt you 
to sin. He who feeds the sparrows wiU feed us." 

" Then I shall not have to drag my wife an unwilling 
sacrifice to the altar. But, dear Anna, are you sure that 
you will not faint t" 
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<< I am not sure of anything but Christ's ^Euthfulness, and 
that his strength is made perfect in weakness. He has often 
enabled weak women to suffer death for him. We are not 
called to that yet." 

At this moment Mr. Melville entered. He was a tall 
thin man about fifty, enveloped in an embroidered dressing- 
gown with fur collar. His countenance had once been 
handsome; it was rather so still, notwithstanding the hol- 
lowness of his cheeks and the sickliness of his complexion, 
which resembled clay stained with orange juice. His black 
hair and whiskers were considerably grizzled, and his large 
hazel eyes had lost their lustre; but his high forehead, 
Roman nose, and thin compressed lips, were expressive of 
intellect and firmness. He was the uncle of Mrs. Boss by 
her mother's side, and had lately returned from India, where, 
like many Scotchmen, he had amassed a considerable for- 
tune. He was the son of a minister; but his remembrances 
of '^ the Manse" were in the days of moderatism, and there 
had not been much in his early training to check the world- 
liness of his subsequent career. With shattered health, and 
a little peevishness mingled with his kindly nature, he had 
come home to enjoy his wealth, and perchance to marry a 
young and gay wife, if he could take the trouble. 

Anna had been his plaything as a child, and he had come 
to pay her a visit, to shower upon her silver bangles, ivory 
fans, feather ditto, necklaces of tree-coral and pearls, an India 
shawl of huge size and value, preserved ginger, and curry 
powder. 

The impending disruption annoyed him beyond measure. 
" What," he said, " fling away for a whim your whole 
livelihood — Chouse, stipend, status in society, means of doing 
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good, everything that sane people care for. I contend that 
no man has a right to make his children beggars, whatever 
he may choose to do with himself." 

This evening, he knew, was to precede Mr, Ross's depar- 
ture from home on the ^' fool's errand of making a martyr 
of himself," as he expressed it; and he felt very much like 
a hedgehog when touched by the stick of a mischievous 
urchin, ready to stick his prickles into everybody he met. 

" Salaam, my excellent brother, Ignatius, or Polycarp, or 
Wycliffe, or whatever they call you, what sort of martyr- 
dom do you mean to select — ^the wasps, or the stake, or the 
guillotine? For my part, I mean to be drowned in a butt 
of malmsey," said the nabob, as he shuffled into the drawing- 
room in his yellow morocco slippers. 

" It shall be iced then, uncle dear, that you may be frozen 
to death," retorted Anna, laughing. 

" Ah! Gunga, your climate will do that of its own accord," 
replied Mr. Melville, shrugging his shoulders, and drawing 
up his fur collar. " But, girl, if you had half a spirit, and 
ruled your husband as every woman ought to do, you would 
cure him of the absurdity of pauperizing you and your 
weans." 

<' I am afraid I am aiding and abetting," said Mrs. Ross. 

" More fool you. I expect to see you at my door, in an 
old cloak, with one brat on your back, and three holding 
your gown, singing 

** Pity, kind gentlefolks, frtends of humanity, 
Cold blows the wind, and the night 's coming on.** 

" The wrong tune, sir; the wrong tune. In charity, you 
must take a tom-tom, and accompany your niece," said Mr. 
Ross, forcing a smile, although the bitterly satirical manner 
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of his rdative smote upon his heart, together with the 
thought that poverty might indeed he the lot of those he 
loved hest on earth. 

But Anna's good hiunour was not easily ruffled, and she 
knew that her uncle really loved her; she therefore passed 
her arm playfully through his, and looking up in his faded 
countenance, said, << Then what a cruel uncle I should have, 
to allow his niece to become a ballad-singer, when she might 
embroider warm slippers, and knit mufietees, and make and 
mend his linen, for her own and her children's bread." 

'' I believe I shall see you doing plain sewing for bread," 
said Mr. Melville with emphasis. 

'< We shall have bread and water; they are promised," 
replied Anna, gently. 

'< Have 70U and Candlish, and all the clique, absolutely 
determined upon the rejection of charitable Lord Aberdeen's 
bill," inquired Mr. Melville, turning to Mr. Boss. 

*^ It must be rejected. It would place all the power in 
the hands of the clergy." 

'^ The first time in the history of the world that the clergy 
have refused power," said Mr. Melville. ^^ I thought you 
wanted all to be popes together — ^to override government, 
and people, and everything." 

"No; all we want is, that nobody shall override con- 
science and the Word of God." 

"I can't comprehend anything about the matter. My 
father was put in by a patron; the people were never asked 
about it." 

" Do you remember," asked Anna, slyly. 

" You are a saucy slut," said Mr. Melville, slapping her 
cheeL '< I r^nember your father being put iou Lord L. 
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asked no questions, gare him the living, and die people 
adored him/' 

<< And he aided the anti-patronage party, and the pMuring 
of the veto act, with all his heart," said Anna. 

" I tdl 70U, girl, you are a fool to prop up your husband 
in his nonsensical notions," said Mr. Melville. 

" Look at the sky, uncle dear, is not it exquisitely beauti- 
ful this evening. WiU you join us in our walk? Hark to 
that thrush," said Anna, throwing up the window which 
opened upon the lawn. 

" Without your bonnet, child," said Mr. Melville, draw- 
ing his dressing-gown tightly about him. " Off you go, 
then, and I will come when I am equipped." 

Mr. Ross followed his wife. '' Look at my lily of the 
valley," she said. " I cannot leave that; it came from my 
Other's. Davie must make a box for it. Dear, sweet lily 
of the valley," she added, plucking a fragrant blossom. 
'' Christ loved flowers ; he often walked in a garden with 
his disciples." 

" The rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valley," said Mr. 
Eoss. '^ If we have the reality, we can do without the 
type." 

" Yes, till we get to the land where the flowers bloom 
everlastingly." 

'< God grant that all these troubles and anxieties may 
quicken us on our journey," said Mr. Ross. 

" You know I am a flower-worshipper; that means an 
idolater," said Mrs. Ross. " Perhaps I may be deprived of 
a garden to remove a snare from my heart." 

At this moment, coming round from the back-door, that 
well-known character, ^' the minister's boy," appeared. 
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" Please, sir," lie said, " Mr. Colquhoun is in the study." 

"Very well, Davie, bring some water to those young 
carnations." 

Davie did as he was desired; but, on returning to the 
kitchen, he said, "Hech, sirs! if the minister has to gang 
out, he may leave the care o' the carnations to them that 
drives him away 1 " 

" If the flower o' the kirk be driven out, the judgments 
o' God will come upon this sinful land," said Erskine the 
cook. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

AN BLDBS*8 YISIT IN THl STUDT. 

"A manly nee 
Of nnsabmitting upirit, wiae and bnre.** — Thomboit. 

The minister's study is a sacred place, more sacred than 
any other study in the world. That of Mr. Ross had a 
wide French window, with a most charming prospect ; and 
at this season his writing-table was wheeled very near it. 
That table — oh I what it contained I This evening two 
reading-desks stood upon it, each with a folio volume open ; 
his own pocket-bible lay upon the writing-desk, which drew 
out at one side, and beside it were some loose papers. 
Bundles of sermons, tied with red tape and labelled, were in 
the drawers; commentaries, English, Latin, and German, 
shut and open, lay upon the top ; pens, made and unmade ; 
blotting-paper, a portfolio, &c. &c., a Hebrew lexicon — ^but 
I must stop — ^for no inventory was ever taken of the con- 
tents, exterior and interior, of a minister's study-table. 

Two sides of the room were occupied with book-cases. 
There were history, travels, divinity, science, literature, the 
arts; bound copies of the best reviews; Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, German, French, and English writers, with a 
sprinkling of authors of other countries ; and in the centre 
of one of the book-cases was a glazed recess, in which stood 
a handsome plate electric machine and a galvanic battery; 
and beneath that, a shelf was devoted to botanical speci- 
mens in various stages of preparation, from the damp flower 

to the perfectly dried one in the herbarium. 
B 
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There were a couch, an easy-chair, several smaller chairs, 
and a side-table, on which books of plates and drawings 
were piled up. 

Dear associations clustered around this study, as the roses 
clustered around its window. Here the minister often 
bowed his knees in secret, pleading for his flock ; and here 
he conversed with the inquirer and the young. Here, when 
first married, he delighted to have his wife sitting beside 
him, even while he studied; for she could pursue her work 
in silence, until wearied with his, he sought to refiresh him- 
self with a little bit of merry talk, which sent him back to 
his toil with an enlivened spirit. 

" Fm interruptin' ye, sir, when you wad like to be alone,'* 
said John Colquhoun. 

" No, John ; I am glad to see you," replied the minister. 

" I am come, sir, fra' a few o' my brethren o' the session 
to assure you that we continue the adherence we formerly 
expressed to the great truths for which ye are contending ; 
an' that, by the grace of God, we'll stand by you in main- 
tainin' the auld principles o' the Kirk an' Covenant." 

'^ I thank you, John ; that is a cordial to me." 

" We ken't, sir, that ye maun be vera sorrowful when ye 
bade farewell to your pulpit and flock yestreen; and we 
thocht it micht be a drap o' comfort to be assured o' our 
adherence — ^the maist o' the congregation adhere too ; — and 
o' our wrestlin' wi' the Lord for you and for the Kirk." 

" Ah ! John, we have need of your prayers. Thursday 
will be a winnowing day ; pray for us then that our faith 
may not £ul ; that we may present an unflinching testimony 
for the crown rights of Christ" 

'' Our puir supplications ye shall have, sir ; ye are called 
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to a great honour. I never ihocht to see in my day the 
renewin' o' the contendins' o' the auld times in Scotland. 
Bat the Lord will uphold his servants, and bring his ain 
glory out o' their trials. And woe to the men that drive his 
£uthful shepherds out o' his fold!" 

^< Not out of Hi$ fold, John ; no power in the universe 
can do that." 

^ Na, na, sir ! It was a sad slip o' the tongue that. 
But, ochon! what will the Establishment be when the 
shepherds and the sheep are gone out o' it? And Pm still 
troubled about the lairds and their followers that are godless 
men ; they who are over high to enter ought but the parish 
church ; alas ! they will hear little o' the gospel." 

^^ For that reason the Lord may permit a few who preach 
the gospel to remain in the Establishment; and He can 
revive and purify it when he pleases," said the pastor. 
'' This idea of leaving the post of influence and usefulness, 
and giving up the means of reaching the hearts of so many 
of the worldly, has been &r more difficult to meet than the 
privations to which we may be subjected. But the Head 
of the Church has shut us up to our course, and we may 
safely leave consequences with himself." 

'^ It is a mercy, sir, that the path has been made so plain ; 
that the voice is so clear, 'This is the way, walk ye in it.'" 

" When we honestly seek guidance, John, we are never 
left without it." 

" I canna see, far, how ony one acquaint with the history 
of the Kirk can be taken in by Lord Aberdeen's Bill." 

** It is plausible, by seeming to give the Presbytery the 
power of giving effect to the wishes of the people in the 
choice of a minister." 
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" Aye, aye, sir ; but we a' ken what the moderate Pres- 
byteries did in the auld times ; how they gave effect to the 
wishes o' the people; and we ken what the Strabogie 
men are doin' noo. Why, it's just the ungodliness o' the 
church courts, or rather ane o' them, that's brought a' the 
troubles upon the Kirk. The Court o' Session didna inter- 
fere until it was invited. Presbyteries broke through the 
constitution afore ; it's no safe to put the power into their 
hands again." 

" Unsafe as well as unscriptural ; although, thank God, 
there have been times of revival, and the majority of our 
ministers are evangelical." 

" It seems," said John, " that the wull o' the majority 
may be frustrated by the wickedness o' the minority." 

" Yes ; and in the present struggle the majority will be 
endangered by the quoad sacra ministers having been inter- 
dicted from taking their seats in the Assembly." 

"Weel, aweel, sir, the time's come, the time's come; 
sufferin' time, I suppose. They say Sir James Graham, 
frmcyin' he was by an English dyke-side, bade his col- 
leagues grip the nettle hard, an' it wadna sting ; noo, it's 
nae puir siUy nettle, but the spikes o' a guid Scotch thristle 
that they have gotten baud o', wi' their fine saft hands." 

"Well," said the minister, smiling, "I fear they are 
kicking against the pricks; but let us suffer meekly, and 
not avenge ourselves. ' Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.' " 

" I suppose the members of session, who formerly dis- 
sented, have not come in," he added. 

" Na, nal There's the factor, he maun please the laird; 
an' wha ever heard o' an Episcopal laird bein' freendly to 
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the trae principles o' the Eirk? They saj there's guid 
men in England wha sjmpatheeze wi' us; but the vera 
spirit o' Laud himsel' is in Sir David here ; an' the £Eu;tor 
maun gie him nae offence. Then the Doctor, he maun be 
genteel, and stick by the great folk. But I'll read you the 
names o' the adherents." 

Here John unfolded a paper, and read a list of names. 

^' These are the praying men and the working men, 
John," observed the pastor. ^'I thank the Lord for in- 
clining them to stand by me; to stand by the truth, I 
mean." 

" They are but the puir men," said John. 

" So it has ever been," replied the minister. " Not many 
rich men, not many mighty. But when the poor arc rich 
in faith, their adherence is better than that of nobility, if 
godless." 

<< Richt, sir ; but it was a glorious day when the best 
nobility o' Scotland signed the Covenant." 

" When it is our Master's pleasure to work by means of 
the influence of the great, then he turns their hearts as the 
rivers of water ; but ordinarily he chooses the weak things 
of the world to confound the mighty." 

John arose to depart ; he held the hand of his pastor in 
a firm grasp, a tear trickled down his weather-beaten cheek, 
and in a trembling voice he said, " Ye will be remembered, 
sir, at the elders' meetin' on Wednesday nicht, and — ^" here 
he struggled with his emotion — << and ye will be remem- 
bered in the secret chamber, an' at the altar o' the family.'* 

<< The Lord bless you, John," said the pastor, in a voice 
as tremulous as his own. 

When John had departed, a figure was seen silently 
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gliding np stairs. It paused at an open door to listen if 
any one was stirring within. All was silent, and it entered 
the chamber. The pastor — ^the &,ther had come to kiss his 
sleeping children, and to bid them farewell. 

He bent over a little bed, where two sunny heads, rich 
with golden ringlets, were reposing. " Good Shepherd, 
take my little lambs to thine own bosom!'' he ejaculated. 
" For thy sake I cast them homeless on the world ; provide 
Thou for them. Jesus, I claim thy promise. Let them 
not want any good thing. I gave them to thee in baptism ; 
I give them again to thee now. It is for thi/ sake, O Lord ! 
for ^y sake!" 

Strong, deep sobs interrupted his utterance, and he sank 
on his knees by the bed. The solemn wrestling that there 
took place with the God of Jacob, it were profane to relate. 
Faith triumphed; his spirit became calm; strength was 
infused; — strength to do, and strength to suffer for the 
honour of Christ and the weal of his Church. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE DISBUPTION. 

"To lay down 
Far more magnanimoos than to aMume»** 

" Who best 
Can soifer, best can da"— If iltoh. 

On Monday 15th May 1843, a solemn meeting was held in 
Edinburgh. Ministers and elders assembled for delibera- 
tion and prayer relative to the crisis which had arrived in 
ecclesiastical affairs. The most honourable and the most 
godly of the Church were there: — Chalmers, with his 
massive brow ; Gordon, with his snow-white hair and deep 
set intellectual eye; the learned Welsh, from his classic 
retirement; and many a youthful ardent spirit, full of love 
and zeal. The aged men of the Church, rich in wisdom as 
in faith, guided the mind of that large assembly; and espe- 
cially, a lucid and thrilling speech from Dr. Gordon made it 
manifest that the convocationists could no longer continue 
attached to the Establishment, without sacrificing the prin- 
ciples of the sole headship of Christ, and the right of his 
people to accept or reject a pastor according to their con- 
sciences, guided by the Word of God. They determined 
that they could not even be members of the General 
Assembly about to be convened, its very constitution hav- 
ing been vitiated by some of the delegates, chosen according 
to the rules of the Church, having been interdicted by the 
civil courts from taking their seats. It could not be " a 
free and lawful assembly," meeting in Christ's name, and 
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by His authority. Those, therefore, who owned no other 
authority in things spiritual, could not take part in it. 

A protest against the recognition of the Assembly was 
therefore prepared, and committed to Dr. Welsh, the mode- 
rator. Solemnly commending themselves and their cause 
to God, on the evening of the 17th, the members retired. 

Mr. Boss had joined the meeting on the second day of 
its sitting, and cordially adhered to its decisions; unlike 
some who drew back when the time of trial came. These 
were but few. 

The morning of the 18th dawned; a morning without a 
cloud. Pure sunlight bathed the picturesque masses of 
building of the capital of Scotland. The Calton Hill, with 
its monuments and classic school; the Castle, upon its 
frowning rock, with the garden below; the Academy of 
Arts, with its pillared front; dark St. Giles', in antique 
glory; spire and statue, and tree and lawn, and many a 
far stretching row of stately edifices, all glowed in the 
brilliance of that morning's sun. But scarcely perceiving 
the beauties around, yet soothed perchance by them uncon- 
sciously, many hearts were throbbing with deep and solemn 
interest, — ^for that day was to see the Church of Scotland 
walk forth unfettered, or submit her hands to. the chains, a 
craven, degraded thing. Oh, what tears ! oh, what agonizing 
in prayer was there among the Lord's people that morning, 
for guidance in the path of duty, and for strength to walk in it. 

The heart and mind of Scotland was stirred to their pro- 
foundest depths. The ungodly sneeringly avowed their 
unbelief of the existence of a principle strong enough to 
induce the clergy, to any extent, to forego the benefits of 
an Establishment, and to cast themselves, unprovided for, 
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upon the care of Providence, and the liberality of the 
people. " Not half-a-dozen men will go out," they said ; 
'^ a few fiery spirits will rid the Church of their presence, 
and that will be all." The moderate party in the Church 
confidently expected the triumph of their principles. The 
more timid of the evangelicals, the few truly godly men 
who had been unable to acquiesce in the resolutions of the 
convocationists, lamented with bitter wailing a dreaded 
schism, a destruction of that establishment which they con- 
sidered to be the glory of Scotland, and a heavy blow to 
the cause of Christ in the land. But there was a goodly 
band who clearly saw the path of duty, and resolved, by the 
grace of God, to walk in it, — ^to maintain the honour of 
Christ, and the rights of his blood-bought people. Trials 
and sufierings they felt might be before them, but these 
had been the lot of the faithful in all ages, and the promise 
was sure — " As thy days so shall thy strength be." Duty 
was theirs; events they left to God. True, the ruin of 
Christ's Church within the realm of Scotland had been pre- 
dicted, if they persevered in quitting the Establishment ; 
but his own cause they knew they might safely leave to 
himself; they could never promote it by doing what was 
sinful. To promote the cause of Christ by abandoning his 
authority — ^to save his church by insulting himself — that 
was worldly policy. And so they sought from Him guid- 
ance, and strength, and protection for themselves ; and the 
continuance of gospel ordinances and gospel light for their 
beloved country. And while without were fightings, and 
within were fears, the Captain of their Salvation had chosen 
his little band, and he gave them a noble steadfastness, and 
covered their heads in the day of battle. 
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The Assembly was to be held in St. Andrew's Church, 
and before sunrise the doors were besieged. George Street 
was crowded with citizens and strangers, with eager looks and 
humming voices. There was a buzz of unusual excitement; 
and no sooner were the doors opened than a rush took place, 
which in a few seconds filled the galleries to overflowing. 

The preparatory sermon was to be preached in the High 
Church, and thither also many steps were bent. The au- 
dience there was large. Very many evangelical ministers 
were present, but few of the moderates. 

About a quarter before one, the tramp of cavalry and 
the sound of military music were heard in the streets, — 
the royal Commissioner and his train appeared, and occu- 
pied the front seat of the gallery. Dr. Welsh preached 
from Rom. xiv. 5 : " Let every man be fully persuaded in 
his own mind." From this text he expounded the right of 
private judgment; a right which could not but be over- 
thrown were civil courts permitted to dictate to those of 
the Church in matters of religion. 

At the close of the service the Commissioner's procession 
was seen passing through the crowds, along Bank Street, 
and down the hill to St. Andrew's Church. Not merely 
the streets, but the doorways and windows and balconies 
on the line of march were thronged ; every available spot 
was occupied; and that part of the church allotted to 
spectators was filled to crushing. The ministers of the 
moderate party, on entering, took their position on the 
right of the throne, and were allowed to do so in ominous 
silence. But on the appearance of the leaders of the evan- 
gelicals, a hearty cheer resounded from the galleries, be- 
tokening the feeling of the audience. 
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At length came the Lord High Commissioner, preceded 
bj the mace-bearer and pages. He bowed to the house, 
and was received standing. He then took his seat on the 
throne, and the Moderator occupied the chair. The appear- 
ance of Dr. Welsh, charged as he was with a duty that 
might well have been overwhelming, was firm and solemn, 
but almost sad. He offered up a most impressive prajer; 
then made a few remarks upon the course which he felt 
constrained to take; and finally, unfolding the paper he 
held in his hand, he read, in a distinct, unfaltering, and 
solemn voice, the " Protest" against the holding of that 
Assembly. He laid the " Protest" upon the table, bowed 
to the Commissioner and to the house, took his cap of office 
in his hand, and moved towards the door. The whole party 
rose to follow him ; in regular succession and perfect order, 
bench after bench was vacated. A deafening thunder of 
applause burst from the galleries, but it was almost imme- 
diately hushed into solemn silence. Fear, amazement, and 
triumph were strugglmg in the countenances of the Mode- 
rates, as they leaned forward to contemplate the scene. The 
royal Commissioner, as if paralyzed, shrunk back, helplessly 
leaning his head upon his hand; while a lady near him 
covered her &ce with her hands, and wept uncontroUedly; 
hundreds of the spectators also wept; and upon the forsaken 
walls seemed written, '^ Ichabod, the glory is departed." 

A dense crowd was waiting outside, impatient to know 
what was passing within; but for a space, that seemed to 
some almost intolerable, there was '^ neither voice nor hear- 
ing" — ^nothing to indicate the course of events. Eager eyes 
were fixed upon the doors. At length they opened; the 
crowd gave way, and the cry, " They come !" burst from a 
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thousand lips. Loud and repeated cheers, and the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs, greeted their egress; while some, 
overcome by their emotions, hid their faces and wept. 

In regular order, as they left the church, led by Welsh, 
Chalmers, and Gordon, and followed by a long train of 
laymen, the protesting ministers proceeded down the decli- 
vity, the spectators reverently opening a passage for them. 
On they moved, a broad calm stream, with solemn steady 
roll, through the crowded streets, down the commanding 
slopes of the fair city, bearing a testimony for truth, and a 
banner of loyalty to Christ, the memory of which will live 
as long as their country lasts. 

Springtide beauty was upon tree and lawn as they passed; 
and for the Church, the true Church of Scotland, a long, 
long ^^ winter was over and gone ; the flowers appeared on 
the earth ; the time of the singing of birds was come ; and 
the voice of the turtle was heard in the land." There 
seemed to be a cry, " Arise, my love, my fair one, and come 
away!" 

Sweet, very sweet, after the long conflict, was the peace 
that filled the hearts of the brethren when the decisive^ step 
was taken. Doubt, uncertainty, anxiety past, they had cast 
themselves upon the Lord, and they felt safe under the sha- 
dow of his wing. What though in the world they might 
have tribulation; in Him they had peace — such peace as 
the world cannot give, as the world cannot take away. 

Thus happily they passed along, like the Israelites from 
the house of bondage. After marching about half a mile, 
they reached Tanfield Hall, where accommodation for up- 
wards of three thousand persons had been prepared. The 
immense building was soon filled. Dr. Welsh arose and 
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prayed. In a strain of simple fervour be constituted the 
Assembly, and besought the Lord to bless the Free Pro- 
testing Church of Scotland — ^to be present wherever His 
name should be recorded, whether in the house or by the 
way, in the open field or on the hill-side, on the sea-shore 
or in ships. All were melted into tears; a softened awe 
reigned over the vast concourse. 

After the prayer. Dr. Chalmers was proposed as the 
Moderator of the first Assembly of the " Free Church of 
Scotland." This was carried by acclamation; and Dr. 
Chalmers took the chair. The concluding verses of the 
43d Psalm were sung; and now a thunder-cloud, which 
had obscured the sky, rolled away, and a fiood of sunlight 
poured through the glazed roof; the Moderator again 
prayed; and a remarkable spirit of devotion was poured 
out upon the worshippers. The presence of their Lord and 
Master was truly felt among them, and they rejoiced in his 
salvation. 

Dr. Chalmers, in a speech of singular power, set forth 
the principles, the ancient principles of the Church, by which 
they had been guided in forsaking the Establishment, and 
to which, by the grace of God, they were determined to 
adhere, even now that the State had disowned those prin- 
ciples. He set forth the true ground of the union of Church 
and State, a union not necessarily involving subjection 
on either side, but perfect equality — ^perfect liberty, each 
in its own sphere. Now that the liberty was invaded, 
the advantages must be renounced, as they had this day 
been. 

The business of the Assembly was then proceeded with, 
and much of the presence of God was felt during all its 
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deliberations. The ancient Church of Scotland had come 
forth from the furnace unhurt; only its fetters were burned 
— ^the fetters imposed by a government which had broken 
the compact by which that Church had been united to the 
State. For the original compact left hoth free, each in its 
own sphere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB PASTOB'S BBTUBir. 

'* Nor to the embattled field 
Shan ttiese aehierements of the peaceftil gown ; 

The green, Immortal crown 
Of Talour, or the songs of conquest yield."— Akekbzdi. 

" It vhu the bugle I heard, man ; I tell you it was tlie 
bugle; lay jour ear on the ground, if je misdout me, and 
youll hear the wheels and the tramp o' the horses' feet, 
though we canna see the coach for the bend o' the wood." 
So, suiting the action to the word, the youthful speaker 
fell fiat upon the road, and coolly put his ear in the dust. 
" It's either them or the linn, Pm certain," he said, as the 
result of the experiment. 

" It's naethin' but the sound o' the linn; and your bugle 's 
just Archie's whistle till his dog," responded another lad. 

''What maks the coach sae late the night t" 

'Tm no sure that it's late after a'; but a watch'd pan's 
lang o' boiling." 

This dialogue took place a little way from the village of 
Dunellan, where two youths were watching the arrival of 
the coach which was expected to bring home their pastor, 
after the memorable Assembly. A considerable crowd had 
collected at the inn, to salute him on alighting ; but those 
two, with still more zeal than the rest, had crossed the 
bridge and proceeded along the road, to be the first to wel- 
come him. Their impatience lengthened every minute into 
half an hour. 
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The scene around them was beautiful. They had left 
behind the antique bridge, which crossed a mountain stream 
with rocky channel, now foaming at obstacles, now resting 
in deep moss-coloured pools. On the banks, often abrupt, 
fimtastic trees were scattered, at whose foot violets and 
wood hyacinths grew, for the time of primroses was past. 
Starting off at an angle, the road passed along, with the 
woods of Sir David Denniston's domain on the one side, 
and a pastoral expanse, dotted with £urms on the other. 
The evening sun mellowed the whole with golden light and 
deep shadow. 

" They come I They come ! Hurrah I Hurrah for the 
Free I Hurrah for the True Kirk I " cried the lads at length, 
throwing their bonnets into the air ; while the guard, after 
a flourish of his bugle, commenced with great spirit the 
national air, '^ Scots wha ha'e wi' Wallace bled ;" and as 
they neared the town, changed to the " Tyrolese Hymn to 
Liberty," — ^the youths, who had jumped upon the back of 
the coach, shouting at the end of each chorus, '< Liberty, 
hurrah I Liberty, hurrah ! " 

The coachman cleared the bend of the bridge, and drove 
up to the inn in magnificent style, his horses seeming as 
proud as himself; and no sooner had he checked them than 
a cheer broke from the crowd which made the walls of the 
old houses ring again. 

The pastor alighted, and many hands were extended to 
grasp his. " Ye are welcome hame, sir; ye are welcome;** 
'< ye ha'e fought a gude fight; " '^ ye ha'e stood by the auld 
blue banner, sir; the Lord bless ye for it;" "well stand by 
you, sir, tho' it be on the hill-side or the muir;" " the times 
o' the covenant returned — honour to the steadfast" Such 
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were a few of the sentences that met his ear, as one after 
another pressed forward to greet him. Many shook his 
hand in silence, and not a few turned aside to wipe away 
the large tears which coursed down their cheeks. Some 
would have detained him in conversation ; but old John 
Colquhoun, with his accustomed sagacity, observed, '^ We 
manna detain the minister enow; he's requirin' rest an' 
refreshment after his labours ;" and, setting the example, he 
raised his blue bonnet, saying, " Farewell, sir; fare ye well, 
and the blessing o' the Head o' the Eirk be wi' you." 

Sir David Denniston was passing along the street at the 
time, with the Episcopal clergyman of Inchduff. " What 
is the meaning of all this hubbub?" he inquired of a by- 
stander. " It's the minister come from the Assembly, and 
the people waiting for him," was the reply. 

" Did you ever know anything so ridiculous 1 " he said, 
turning to Mr. Wilson. 

" They will tire of the absurdity when it affects their 
pockets," observed that reverend gentleman; " but they will 
be rather troublesome to deal with." 

" They shall have no encouragement ^rom me to defy the 
law," said Sir David. 

" Eight, sir, right ; fanaticism and rebellion ; — ^not to be 
encouraged." 

It was with strange feelings that Mr. Eoss approached 

the pleasant home, no longer his. He had never seen it 

look so lovely. Mrs. Eoss and the two youngest children, 

who were at home, were watching for him; and no sooner 

had he appeared at the gate than Charlie sprang from the 

door-step, and with his laughing face, his golden ringlets 

waving in the evening breeze, and his whip flourishing in 
c 
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his hand, he ran full-speed to his papa, in whose arms he 
was next minute tossed up high in the air, laughing and 
panting; and when, unclasping his arms from his father's 
neck, he was set down on the ground, << A new whip, papa, a 
new whip," cried the roguish-looking little fellow ; " a new 
whip, to whip papa when he is naughty, and to whip pony 
when he is lazy." 

Little Mary came trotting after her brother. " P'etty 
Tower, papa; p'etty f'ower, Tom Mamy's own 'itt'e garden; 
Tower for papa. Mamy give all her Towers to papa and 
mamma." 

Mr. Ross looked fondly at them. " Poor things," he 
said to himself, ^' you may have neither pony nor garden 
ere long." 

Mrs. Boss, taking her husband's arm, burst into tears — 
tears not of sorrow, but of triumph. " You have done well, 
nobly," she said. " The Lord h<M proved his faithfulness." 

" He has disappointed our fears," said the pastor. " It 
is a goodly band who have come out." 

''All the best of the church, save two or three; and they 
will follow," said Mrs. Boss. " But come to tea. After 
your toils, I am sure you need refreshment." 

The tea-table was set in the pleasant window; merry 
Charlie and gentle " Mamy" were there. 

" Where is Mr. Melville ? " inquired Mr. Boss. 

Mrs. Boss laughed. '' He said he had not patience to 
meet you, after what you have done," she replied. " He is 
gone to the Bridge of Earn." 

The children had wonderftd tales about pony's feats and 
pussy's ftm, and "Mamy's Towers;" and many questions 
were asked about what papa had seen in Edinburgh. Each 
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had learned a new hjmn since lie went away, whicli bad to 
be repeated to bim; and ere long they were made intensely 
happy by the arrival of his portmanteau, with books and 
pictures. 

Nurse came at length to announce bed-time, and the 
picture-books were displayed afresh to her, and the tales 
repeated. Then they said their evening h3rmns, and, kneel- 
ing down, with clasped hands and closed eyes, and up- 
turned countenances, simply prayed to Him in whose ear 
the whispers of a loving child are sweet as the adoration of 
seraphim. 

" With what anxiety we watched for each newspaper," 
said Mrs. Boss, when left alone with her husband. '^ I 
wept for joy over the description of the disruption ; what 
an imposing scene it must have been.'' 

"It was strangely exciting," replied the pastor; "and 
yet nothing was done from impulse or mere feeling; all 
was the result of calm deliberation and pre-arrangement; 
every one had counted the cost, and knew fully what he 
was doing." 

" That gives the prospect of stability, of permanence," 
said Anna. " Men acting so deliberately are not likely to 
repent." 

" There is hope of at least a maintenance for even the 
country ministers," said Mr. Ross, " if the people respond 
to the noble scheme of Dr. Chalmers. I do not think it 
likely that L.150 per annum for each minister will be 
realized, at all events while churches are building; but 
although we must be greatly reduced, I do not think that 
absolute want is to be dreaded." 

" Have you decided about the house ? " 
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" It is a poor choice," replied Anna, " between the low 
damp cottage and the small flat over the haberdasher's 
shop. I have been quite unable to hear of anything else ; 
for the large house is out of the question as to rent. With 
the cottage the children would have a garden — ^but the 
damp — ^that would never do. I have taken the flat." 

«< Well; the flat is dry; but the air in the village is not 
good." 

" It is the Lord's will," said Anna. " We may be both 
happy and well there." 

" Happier with his presence than in a castle without it," 
observed the pastor. 

" Old John Colquhoun offers the use of his bam for 
divine service," said Anna. 

" The Great Shepherd bless him ; yea, he shall be blessed," 
exclaimed Mr. Boss. 

" The village dames are sketching the plan of tJmr opera- 
tions too," said Mrs. Boss, smiling. ''They are already 
preparing to aid the funds of the church. Mrs. Dickson 
had a party yesterday, when she announced that she meant 
to make retrenchments in her household economy, in order 
to have the more to give. She advised all the ladies pre- 
sent to do the same. * In future, when we have company,' 
said she, ' let us give up evening refreshments, and content 
ourselves with a good substantial tea. Do you all agree?' 
They all signified consent." 

" Excellent ! " cried the pastor, laughing. " Mrs. Dickson 
rules the village ; that is ruling with advantage." 

" She then proposed strict economy in dress," added Mrs. 
Eoss. '' So we may expect to see plain bonnets and old 
gowns." 
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'* Good! in what form will female yanify pat out its head 
then?" asked Mr. Boss. 

'' Probably in competing who shall do the most for the 
Free Church," replied Anna. 

^< But alas! as to a site for a church," said the pastor. 
" Have you heard of any glimpse of hope for that!" 

" None ! " said his wife, sorrowfully. " We must be con- 
tent with old John's bam." 

" And thankful for. it," replied Mr. Boss. "But he may 
be forbidden to give it ; it is likely he toiU be." 

"Forbidden!" 

"Yes; the man who would refuse a site himself, will 
not permit his tenant to give his bam. I should not like 
to occasion sorrow to the good old man." 

" Sir David could never turn out so old and good a tenant 
for such a thing. But the Session are only waiting for your 
sanction to make a formal application to the laird for a site 
for church and manse. They will accept old John's offer 
for the meantime." 

Mr. Boss shook his head. "Old John declares that the 
very spirit of Laud is in Sir David," he observed. 
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CHAPTER V. 

children's tbials. 

"A change we have found there, and many a change; 
Faces and footsteps, and all things strange! 
And the young that were, hare a brow of care." 

Hb& Hbxans. 

" Mamma, mamma, there is a strange man leading pony 
away, and Davie says he is sold ; I cannot ride him any 
more!" cried Charlie, running into the parlour with tears 
streaming down his cheeks. " Tell Davie to bring him 
back, mamma." 

" No, my love; he is not ours now; you must be content 
to part with him," said Mrs. Ross. 

A passionate fit of weeping was the reply of the boy, 
during which little Mary entered the room. She looked 
amazed ; patted her brother, stroked his cheek, and strove 
to pull away the hands which covered his face. Mrs. Ross 
at length succeeded in soothing him, and gently informed 
the children that they were going to live in another house, 
and must show their love and submission to God by patiently 
bearing his will. 

"Mamy have 'itt'e garden at other house?" inquired the 
little girl. 

"No, my love, but perhaps we may get flowers some- 
times." 

" WAy Mamy not have garden?" 

" Does Mamy love Jesus?" asked mamma. 

" Love Jesus vely, vely much," said the child, clasping 
her hands, and looking upward. 
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*< Then, if Jesus bids Mamy do without a garden, would 
she want it?" 

" Does Jesus want Mamj's garden?" 

<' Jesus bids her give it up ; and if she loves him much, 
she will." 

The child's eyes sparkled through her tears. '^Mamj 
love Jesus ; ioill give Jesus her 'itt'e garden ; give Jesus all her 
f 'owers. Jesus died for Mamy." 

Mrs. Ross pressed her to her bosom, and wept. '^ Now, 
Charlie," she said, " can you give up the pony from love to 
Jesus?" 

The boy was silent. 

''Ask him to make you willing, my child," said his 
mamma. 

" But why, mamma, why must pony go ; and why must 
we leave our pretty house ? Da\'ie said that bad, wicked 
men were driving us out, and taking away pony, and he 
had to leave us too." 

" Davie does not quite understand. Never mind who puts 
us away; God would not allow them to do so if it were not 
for our good." 

" But they rntat be bad people," said the boy, vehemently, 
" Why does God allow them?" 

" Why does papa correct you sometimes?" 

" To make me good when I am naughty." 

'' Yes; and so God corrects aU his children to make us 

good." 

" But it is not God; it is wicked people." 

" Could the strongest people do us harm if God were to 
forbid them?" 

" No." 
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'^ Could we be put out of this house without His per-' 
mission?" 

" No." 

" Then it must be his will that we shall leave it. Will 
you try to submit to his will?" 

" I will try^ mamma; but I don't love those people." 

" If you will not strive to love every one, you cannot be 
one of the lambs of Jesus." 

" It is hard, manmia," said the boy, again bursting into 

tears. 

<< Kneel down, Charlie," said his mamma, " and Mary, 
love, come too." The children obeyed; and Mrs. Boss, put- 
ting an arm round each, said, " Lord Jesus, thou didst die 
for us ; make us willing to suffer loss for thee. We do not 
deserve any good from thee, and yet thou givest us food 
and raiment and kind friends. Make us grateful for thy 
mercies; teach us to obey thee, and to love all men, because 
thou hast loved us. Take away our hard hearts. Lord Jesus. 
Amen." 

Still the boy wept. Mrs. Ross dried his tears, and con- 
trived to occupy both the children until grief had passed 
away like an April shower. But as the spring rain leaves 
a fertilizing effect behind it, even when its diamond drops 
have disappeared, so that early grief was salutary to the 
little ones. In the heart of the one, hw sprang from it; 
in that of the other, a small, imperceptible seed of suhmisnon 
was watered, which, though it long lay dormant, yet could 
not die, because planted by the Spirit of God. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A SCOTTISH FABMEB. 

" My ear 1b pained. 
My heart is sick, with erery day's report 
Of wrong and ontrage with which earth is filled." 

COWPBB. 

The evening was bright and sunnj; the linnet sang sweetly 
among the old trees that sheltered the farm-houses from the 
north wind ; the cows had been milked, and were grazing 
quietly in the pasture; the men and maids had come in from 
the field, for the labours of the day were over; a few white 
narcissus and gay tulips flaunted in the border of the little 
garden; and a luxuriant bush of southernwood peHumed the 
wooden bench at the side of the cottage-door, where sat old 
John Colquhoun, intently scanning through his spectacles 
the pages of " The Witness" newspaper. Suddenly the 
sheep-dog that was lying at his foot started up and barked. 
John pushed his spectacles over his brow, and looked up to 
see who might be coming ; it was the portly figure of the 
factor that entered within the little white wicket. 

" A fine evening, Mr. Colquhoun," said he ; " you have 
had a glorious seed-time." 

" Yes, thanks to the Giver," John replied. 

" I have a grave business with you, Mr. Colquhoun," said 
the factor, seating himself on the bench beside the elder, 
and bending towards him. ^^ I have a few words to say to 
you." 

^ Say on, sir," answered John, taking his glasses in his 
hand, and assuming an attitude of attention. 
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" You have joined this new Free Church, Mr. Colquhoun." 

" I have been enabled to do so, sir, thanks be to God,*' 
said John. 

" It is a mistake, Mr. Colquhoun, a great mistake." 

" A mistake, sir, which has its foundation in the Word 
o' God, then." 

"I am not going to enter upon a theological dispute," 
said the factor. " I wish to know if it be true that you 
have promised your bam as a meeting-house for this new sect." 

" I hope to have the great honour, sir, of the worship of 
God being held in my barn, until such times as a kirk can 
be built for the congregation." 

" Exactly so. Then Sir David cannot possibly permit 
such a proceeding. You must immediately inform the 
seceders that they must not meet there." 

" I have opened my mouth unto the Lord, sir, and I can- 
not go back. John Colquhoun is no the man to break his 
promise." 

" I tell you at once, sir," said the factor, reddening and 
stamping his foot, " that Sir David will not permit any 
gathering of schismatics upon his property; and if you ven- 
ture upon such a thing, you may consider it as your warning 
to quit." 

John Colquhoun erected his tall, venerable figure, pushed 
from his brow the white locks that had fallen over it, looked 
fixedly and proudly at the factor, and said, " Until the term 
the bam is mine by right. If the way I use it displease Sir 
David, he may turn me out then; but let him know, sir, 
that in so doin' he is gatherin' himsel' wi' the persecutors o' 
the ancient time, whose memory is a scoff an' a byword 
amang the people o' Scotland." 
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The factor bit his Ups. " I will not endure such inso- 
lence, sir, from you or any man alive," he said. 

" Far be it frae me to be insolent, sir," said the elder. 
" I hae learned to gie honour whaur honour is due ; but I 
maun lift up my testimony agam' all tramplin' on the richts 
0* God's people to worship him as his Word directs." 

" You may go elsewhere for your worship," said the fius- 
tor. " Sir David will have none of it here." 

" The Lord forgie him," ejaculated John, solemnly. " I 
judge him not; but let him beware o' the sin o' the perse- 
cutor." 

" Give me a definite answer," demanded the factor. " Do 
you mean to give up this conventicle, and keep your farm, 
or to use your bam for purposes of which the proprietor 
disapproves, and quit the farm at the next term." 

" I mean to gie my ejected brethren the shelter of my 
roof as lang as it w mine, an' if for this I be driven frae 
the land I hae improved, and the house whaur I hae dwelt 
sin' I was a callant, the Lord's will be done. It's just what 
the shepherds hae suffered; weel may the sheep follow them. 
The Lord will provide." 

" Is this your reply!" asked the factor. 

" It is, sir," said John, bowing. 

" I wish you a good morning, then ; you may suffer for 
your ingratitude to your landlord." 

" Good morning, sir," repeated John. Then, as he turned 
away, he muttered, "Ingratitude! that's no amiss. K he 
has been a gude landlord — ^hard aneuch whiles — ^I hae been 
an improving tenant, an' never was the rent-day that John 
Colquhoun was absent." He then went into the kitchen, 
where supper was preparing, and where his wife was bust- 
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ling about. " Maggie," he said, " ye maun prepare to suffer 
for the Lord's sake. We hae gotten notice to quit." 

The ancient dame stood still, and looked at her husband 
as if scarcely comprehending what he said. " Notice to 
quit I" at length she repeated ; " an' wharfore." 

" For the design o' havin* the worship o' God in the bam," 
he replied. 

^' It's the auld days coming back,"- sighed the gudewife ; 
" the days o' the godly men wha worshipped on the muir an' 
the bleak hill-side. May we hae grace to be steadfiast, 
John." 

" Amen I" ejaculated her husband. 

" It's a bonnie place this," said Mrs. Colquhoun, sadly ; 
" a bonnie place, wi' the trees that ye planted, an' the grass 
that ye sawed ; an' the bits o' bushes, that I hae made the 
jeel an' the wine frae mony a lang year; an' it's a bonnie 
bumside, whar the bairns paddled when they war weans, 
an' catched the wee trouts ; an' it's a bonnie bit parlour, 
that Archie painted wi' his ain hands, an' gar'd the roses 
luk in at the window. Eh, John, but we'll no see the like 
o't again. For auld folk like us to flit ! Hech, sirs! 

'< It's the Lord; let him do what seemeth him gude," said 
the elder. " What are we more than our Others, wha even 
sealed their testimony wi' their bluid? It's no lang that 
well need an earthly house, Maggie ; maybe we hae lo'ed 
this owre weel, an' the Lord sees meet to loosen the chains 
that bind us till our earthly habitation, lest we suld mourn 
whan he ca's us to the house not made wi' hands." 

" Vera like ; I'll no say," replied his wife. 
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* 

CHAPTER YII. 

▲ BSLIO OF FEUPALISIL 

** Whjf man, he doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a Colosmu; and we petty men 
Walk nnder hia huge lega, and peep aboat 
To find onraelyea diahononrable gravca.* — Shakkspbasi. 

Sir David Dennistoun was sole proprietor of the parish of 
Dunellan, and of the land for many miles round, except a 
small comer which was possessed by Lady Grace Campbell. 

Sir David was a haughty man. In the earlier part of 
his life he had resided little on his own estate, and conse- 
quently had little sympathy with his tenants; indeed, he 
looked upon them chiefly as people made to keep his farms 
in order, and to pay their rents. Not many of the large 
Scottish landlords resemble him ; the few who do have found 
in their position the means of an oppression utterly at vari- 
ance with British Uberty. 

He was, moreover, in regard to Church matters, of the 
true Laudean type, with an intense reverence for forms and 
ceremonies, order and uniformity, and an equally intense 
hatred of Evangelical, heart religion. 

He was by no means exemplary in his attendance at 
church; but when he did go, he was very devout, drove to 
Inchduff in great style, pronounced the responses distinctly, 
bowed just at the right place, and never nodded till the 
sermon commenced. 

His servants were Presbyterians ; he had a pew for 
them in the parish church ; for, the Scotch church being the 
establishment of the land, he considered it right to uphold it. 

The schism just perpetrated filled him with dismay. He 
supposed it to be a new phase of radicalism or voluntaryism, 
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or some other ism,* which simply meant the overtom of all 
established institutions, the introduction of anarchy or revo- 
lution; and he resolved that, so fiu* as his power was 
concerned, it should have no footing on his estates, much 
less in his house. He could not comprehend what right 
servants, or farmers, or dependents of any class, had to form 
opinions of their own on religious or political subjects; at 
all events, he was determined that if they would form such 
opinions, they should not act upon ihem. And therefore he 
decidedly refused a site for a Free Church upon his properly. 

This determination was applauded by the Episcopal clergy- 
man of Inchduff, of whose church he was the principal support 
Mr. Wilson was a Tractarian, though he disavowed the name, 
and as such had no sympathy with the thing called "religious 
liberty." * As Sir David greatly valued a clergyman's opinion 
when it accorded with his own, he conversed much with Mr. 
Wilson about his mode of dealing with the obnoxious sect. 

A new Episcopal church was being built at Inchduff. 
Sir David was, of course, expected to be a large contributor, 
and he had already given his name for a considerable sum. 
But Mr. Wilson thought this a favourable opportunity for 
extracting something more; and when the putting down of 
the Free Church had been resolved upon, he observed, 
" Our own handsome structure and imposing service will 
attract many who are now wandering in bypaths. We 
must have more than one painted window, my dear sir. 
Nothing spoils a church so much as light,'^ f 

* Scottish Poseyites are placed in more adrantageoos circumstances than those of 
England. Their communion office distinctly &vonrs their teaching respecting " The 
Eucharist;" and such irregularities as prayer-meetings are easily put down, and the 
delinquents placed not only beyond the pale of one diocese, but beyond that of " The 
ChuTdi.** The worst cases of site-reftual are traceable to the same principles which 
drove the Coyenanters to the moor and the mountidn. 

t Did the reverend gentleman intend this for wit? 
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*' You must reallj apply to other purses than mine, then," 
replied Sir David. 

'^ Bemember the merit, mj dear sir, — ^ihe merit of such 
holj alms as decorating a temple. With such sacrifices 
God is well-pleased. Your cypher and coat-of-arms must 
be introduced into the two side-windows; the memory of 
the generous benefactor will thus be perpetuated." 

" I think the emblems ought all to be introduced at first, 
not gradually, as you proposed," said Sir David. 

"Permit me to differ, sir. The bigots would cry out 
^innovation,' and we must conciliate them. The niches 
will be ready, the positions are all secured, the altar cor- 
rect, so that all proper arrangements can be made at the 
right time — ^the filling up, as I may call it." 

"I don't see why we should defer so much to popular 
prejudices," observed Sir David, rather testily. 

" Ah ! Sir David, the revival of good old customs in an age 
like this, requires to be gone about warily. There is such a 
horrid spirit of irreverence and insubordination abroad, we 
must not stir up the creature, we must soothe him." 

Sir David had a son, a high-spirited young Etonian, who 
bade fair to inherit not only his estates, but his character; 
and he had also a daughter, the reverse of her brother in 
everything. Miss Dennistoun was tall, slendei^ and fair; 
very gentle, and rather pensive, and withal highly imagina- 
tive. Her love of nature was intense; but she had imbibed 
a distaste for the frivolities to which, by her station in 
society, she was exposed. She loved to wander alone 
among the exquisite scenery which her father's domain 
commanded, and to visit and relieve the poor. The senti- 
mental and the picturesque in religion had touched her 
heart; she was diligent in its '' duties," and she constantly 
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wore a rosary, and carried a small prayer-book. Miss 
Dennistoun was her father's idol. 

Lady Dennistoun we shall not describe; she was simply 
" a highly-bred woman." 

On the first Saturday after the Disruption, Lady Dennis- 
toun summoned her housekeeper. 

" Mrs. Duncan," she said, " I hope that none of my ser- 
vants mean to connect themselves with this new sect." 

" Is it the Free Church, please your ladyship 1 " inquired 
Mrs. Duncan. 

"It is." 

" I am afiraid, my lady, that we all belong to it." 

"What! although you know my sentiments, and Sir 
David's ! " said the lady, reddening. 

" We have not done so, my lady, without serious con- 
sideration," replied Mrs. Duncan. 

" I utterly forbid it, in rm/ house." 

" We feel assured, my lady, that you will not interfere 
with our conscientious convictions." 

" I have only to say, that I insist upon all my servants 
going, as usual, to their pew in the parish church to-morrow." 

"That is impossible, my lady; we cannot do so." 

" The first day on which any of my servants shall disobey 
my orders in this respect, must be the last in my house," 
said Lady Dennistoun, authoritatively. 

Mrs. Duncan courtesied, and retired ; and holding a con- 
clave in the hall, found that all her fellow-servants, with- 
out exception, were determined to abide by their religious 
views, cost what it might. 

In about an hour the drawing-room bell rang. " What 
are the servants all about?" inquired Lady Dennistoun. 

" Packing, my lady," replied the footman. 
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" Packing ! What do you mean 1 " 

" Please your ladyship, we considered that we had re- 
ceived notice to quit. 

<^ You don't mean to say that you are all leagued. 

« -4//, my lady." 

" And do you mean, for this whim, to throw yourselves 
destitute in a single day." 

" We shall only do what our ministers have done before 
us, my lady." 

'^ How do you mean to subsist, and what am I to do 
without servants?" 

" We shall manage to subsist, mj lady; but we shall all be 
most happy to serve your ladyship, as long as we may, only 
we cannot go to the parish church. We must go to the Free." 

^'It is unpardonable, such insubordination! But you 
had better leave off your packing, and go to your work, 
until Sir David and I consider the matter." 

" Thank you, my lady," said the footman, bowing ; and 
the servants returned to their work. Next day found them 
in the congregation on the highway ; but they had regular 
notice to quit at the term. 

The story was circulated, and so great was the interest 
it excited, that every one of the domestics was provided 
with a situation. They lost nothing. Lady Dennistoun 
lost servants with consciences. 

Let us not be supposed to find fault with the godly cus- 
tom of a family requiring its whole household to assemble 
as a household in the family church and the family pew. 
An immense amount of Sabbath desecration would be pre- 
vented if this were universal — ^incalculable mischief would 
be prevented. But such a rule requires the arrangement 
to be made at the time of hiring, so that there may be no 
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forcing of consciences. No servant need engage to go to 
a chorch of which he disi^proves. In the present in- 
stance, the servants had never been required to worship 
with the heads of the £unilj at all, thej were no more 
under their eje in the one church than in the other. 

There was in the parish a half-witted girl, usually known 
as ''Daft Jeanie." She was perfectly harmless, and was 
in some respects rather interesting. Miss Dennistoun had 
considerable regard for her, having been attracted towards 
her by a sort of romance of character, and her passionate 
love of flowers. Jeanie knew the "habitat" of every wild 
flower, for miles round, better than the most experienced 
botanist, and many and distant were her wanderings after 
them, singing often as she went wild snatches of Scottish 
song, and stopping to look around on mountain or loch, 
heathery slope, or wooded ravine. 

About a fortnight after the conversation we have related 
of Lady Dennistoun with her servants, that lady and JkGss 
Dennistoun, in one of their walks, saw Jeanie sitting by a 
rivulet laughingly sprinkling its diamond drops over a bunch 
of wild hyacinths. She rose and courtesied. " My lady," 
she said, " they say your maids 'ill no gang to the kirk." 

"What is that to you?" inquired Lady Dennistoun, 
haughtily. 

"If y'r leddyship will gi'e me a new gown an' a bonnie 
posie for my breast. 111 gang mysel'." 

" Nobody wants you there." 

" I'm muckle wanted, the kirk's toom, an' it will be awfu' 
cauld in winter. There's aye a fire Aere," pressing her hand 
upon her brow, " an' that 'ill warm the wa's." 

<'Hu — sh! Jeanie, be polite," said Miss Dennistoun. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

WOBSHIP IN THE OPEST AIR. 

** God, that made the world, and all things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaTen 
and earth, dweUeth not in temples made with hands." Acts XTiL 34 

" The ererlasfcing hills 
The walls o* the temple; the etherial yaiilt 
The roof." 

It has often been remarked that the summer of the Disrup- 
tion, when so many congregations had to worship in the open 
air, was remarkable for its fine dry Sabbaths. When the 
Free Church of Dunellan, for the first time, assembled on the 
highway, the scene was beautiful. Silently and solemnly the 
people gathered : an awe seemed to have fallen upon them. 
Here a white-haired, aged man, leading his grandchild by 
the hand, slowly advanced near the wooden chair and 
table placed for the minister ; there a group of stout, ruddy 
young folks seated themselves at some distance ; stalwart 
men, and buxom dames, and chubby little children; the 
grave elder, and the ancient woman, staff in hand, quietly 
took up their places on the roadside, and unfolded their 
Bibles with reverent air. It was a goodly gathering. A 
few who lived near had stools, and two or three had even 
chairs ; but the greater number seated themselves on the 
grass. 

The sky was softly, deliciously blue ; the sun now shone 
out brightly, now was shaded by a thin white cloud ; and a 
gentle breeze preserved a pleasant coolness. A few trees 
skirted the road, and afforded a verdant shelter with their 
half-unfolded leaves, green in the freshness of spring. 
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Around were meadow, and pasture, and early corn-fields, 
diversified by many a slope, and many a tuft of trees. In 
the distance, at one side, the hiUs arose in their majesty; at 
the other, the blue loch lay sleeping in the sunlight The 
lark carolled overhead, and the bee and butterfly fluttered 
near ; while farther off the comcraik hoarsely heralded the 
approach of summer. 

The beadle now appeared, carrying a large Bible, — ^for 
all the church functionaries had " come out ; " the precen- 
tor placed himself on a stool in front of the table, and the 
minister took his seat behind it. A deep silence prevailed 
in the congregation, — ^so deep that the country sounds were 
distinctly heard. Then the pastor rose ; he turned his eyes 
to the hills, and read the verses — 

" As round abont Jerusalem 
The mountains stand alway, 
The Lord his folk doth compass so, 
Fi'om henceforth and for aye," Ac 

Beautifully, in that natural temple, whose roof was the 
blue heavens, the grave sweet melody ascended ; not a few 
tears trickled down as the psalm was singing ; and not a 
few hearts felt that the Almighty dwelleth not in temples 
made with hands, but that where two or three are gathered 
in His name, there is He to bless them. 

Very solemn was the prayer. The pastor gave thanks 
for liberty, — for liberty to worship God together, even 
though denied a house of worship. He blessed God that 
they were not there as their fathers were on the moor or 
mountain, with watchers to tell of the approach of the 
persecutor ; that they had no fear of being dragged fix)m the 
meeting to prison or to death. Then he prayed for a bless- 
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ing upon the Free Protesting Church, — ^that she might be a 
centre of spiritual life and light, — a city set on a hill to 
glorify God. He prajed that the presence of Christ might 
ever be with her, — that his Spirit might largely rest upon 
her, — that she might exemplify the unity, the peace, the 
love of the Spirit, — ^that it xnight be often said of her, " This 
man was bom there." The sermon was from Zech. iv. G, — 
" Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord." 

From this text Mr. Boss descanted upon the true strength 
of a Church, its only real hope of efficiency. Let its mecha- 
nism be ever so admirable, he said, its creed ever so pure, 
its pastors ever so zealous, without the Spirit of the Lord 
all will be cold, useless ; souls will not be converted, Christ 
wiU not be glorified ; it will be but a city — ^an army of the 
dead. '^ Come, then, breath of the Lord ! " he exclaimed, 
'^ Come, breathe upon the slain that they may live ! Come, 
gentle dew of the Spirit I freshen, nourish the dormant seeds, 
revive the withered plants ; so shall our city be filled with 
living men to labour for Thee ; so shall our desert blossom 
as the rose, and bring forth fruits of righteousness ! " Having 
lucidly stated the doctrine involved in the text, he pressed 
it home to the consciences of his hearers, entreating them to 
examine and see whether they were bom of the Spirit, and 
Hving in the Spirit ; whether aU their works were begun, 
continued, and ended in God ; whether they were bringing 
forth the fruits of the Spirit. And he concluded by a 
solemn exhortation to those who were gathered together 
that day, as adherents of the ancient Church of Scotland, 
now driven beyond the pale of the Establishment, to be 
earnest in prayer for the Spirit to rest upon the Free 
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Church, — upon themselves, — that so the end might be 
realized for which they had renounced all the advantage of 
alliance with the State, — ^the end for which their pastors 
had given up their worldly comforts, and cast themselves 
upon the care of Providence. 

At the last prayer many were moved, some wept audibly, 
and all joined with heart and soul in the concluding psalm: 

" Pray that Jenualem may have 
Peace and felicity, 
Let those who love Thee and Thy peace 
Have still prosperity." 

They felt that Christ had indeed been among them in 
their first meeting without a material temple. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A CHRISTIAN LADT. 

" To the band of Heaven nxbmlt. 
However chastening, to the evil turn 
My obylona breast; arming to overcome 
By suffering, and earn rest from labour won, 
If so I may attain." Milton. 

We must now introduce our readers to Lady Grace Camp- 
bell, who possessed a villa and a small piece of ground at 
one comer of the parish of Dunellan. She was the daughter 
of the Earl of E., and had married in early life the Mend 
and companion of her childhood, Charles Campbell, to whom 
she was devotedly attached. 

They had been married less than a year when Charles 
purchased a noble and spirited horse, and a few days after- 
wards joined a hunting party. After a splendid run, the 
fox took to cover, and the greater number of the hunters 
dropped off. Charles, however, with Mr. Forrest and Sir 
•Tames Percy, still followed the hounds. 

In a short time the fox was started again, and took a low 
road by the river side, where a gate barred the way. As 
the hunters neared it on the one side, a funeral approached 
on the other. At the head of the coffin was an old hunts- 
man, who, charmed by the gallant chase into forgetfulness 
of his solemn office, sprang forward, opened the gate, and 
cheered them as they passed. A shiver shot through the 
heart of Mr. Campbell, but still he pressed on a consider- 
able way ahead of the rest. In a moment the fore feet of 
his steed sank in a newly covered drain ; the animal fell. 
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and rolled over with his rider half under him. The horse 
sprang up, and stood beside his master, who now lay on the 
ground in mortal agony. Mr. Forrest rode up, and finit- 
lesslj strove to give him relief. Sir James soon followed, 
stopped but a moment, and then galloped on to seek assist- 
ance and medical aid. He met two labourers, by whose 
help a gate was taken off its hinges, and upon it the dying 
man was carried to a wayside hut, where he lingered a 
couple of days. After procuring a country surgeon. Sir 
James Percy galloped on to inform Lady Grace of the sad 
catastrophe. Her carriage was ordered, and some comforts 
were put into it, and accompanied by Sir James, she drove 
to the hut where her husband lay. Long and weary was 
the drive, nearly eighteen miles ; and all the way, stunned 
and stupified, she shed not a single tear. Charles knew his 
wife, but after recognising her, passed into delirium ; and in 
her despair she prayed that his agony might soon terminate 
in death. Death came. As his respiration became thicker 
and at longer intervals, she stood silently watching him, 
unable to draw a single breath but as his was drawn ; and 
when the last was come and gone, she sank lifeless at his 
side. 

The fainting fit was long, but she awoke at length ; and 
gradually there crept over her heart the sense of widow- 
hood, in a dull, dark, tearless despair. 

For some time nothing could arouse her ; others arranged 
ihe funeral ; they dressed her in her weeds ; she would not 
have resisted if they had decked her in scarlet. Every 
effort to interest her seemed in vain. The very fountain of 
her tears was sealed, until one forenoon she chanced to 
espy a little memento of her husband's early affection ; she 
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gazed upon it for a minute, then pressed it to her lips and 
wept. 

On a calm, lovely summer evening, when nature, which 
formerly she passionately loved, was all beautiful, she lay 
listlessly upon a so^ caring for nothing in the wide world ; 
the dull sense of misery lying heavily on her heart. Some 
one inquired, "What o'clock is it?" 

" Eight o'clock," was the reply. 

A strange feeling passed over her. " Another day gone ! " 
she mentally exclaimed, startled by a sudden impression. 
" Another day gone ! and I — ^for what am I living f " 

Day after day, she felt, had passed, and she doing nothing, 
feeling nothing but blank wretchedness ; her existence was 
positively useless. The consciousness of all this was stirred 
within her, not to produce fruit then; but to be laid by in 
the soil of memory, a seed ready to spring up when the 
rain, and dew, and sunshine of the Spirit should come. 

She had idolized her husband when living; she now 
idolized his memory when dead. She possessed her mind 
with the idea of his having become her guardian angel, and 
holding mysterious converse with her. Sometimes, when 
others spoke to her, she would start as from a dream ; for 
her soul had been listening to his voice, and her heart had 
been speaking to him. Her night-dreams of him at first 
were terrible ; she saw but his ghastly form when dying, or 
she sought him wildly and tearfully among strange crowds 
or in distant places where he was lost. But gradually some 
comfort began to mingle with them ; he was not dead, but 
ill, and might recover; not lost for ever, but far away, 
where she might go to him. 

She expected the world to sympathize with her, and was 
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deeply astonished and wounded when a fashionable cousin 
ridiculed her for wearing her widow's cap so long; and 
hinted the reason to be that the costume, so frightful upon 
a plain person, was becoming to her. She threw her cap to 
the winds. 

At length it pleased God to lead Lady Grace to Himself; 
to bathe her chafed and wounded spirit in the only fountain 
of true consolation ; to lift her from the dull depth of hope- 
less despondency into a region of calm contemplation ; to 
place within the aching void of her bereaved and desolate 
heart, an object worthy of all its affection. 

Light and warmth now dawned upon an existence which 
had long been dark and cold as a polar winter. Spring 
was come, and flowers appeared on the earth. God wad 
revealed to her as a being to love, a being with whom to 
hold communion. Christ she saw to be the chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely; fairer than the chil- 
dren of men. 

Hope, love, and joy, entered her soul, which seemed to 
have commenced a new life. Formerly she had indulged 
in solitude that her grief might not be interrupted, that she 
might not be accused of forgetting the object of her youthful 
devotion ; now she sought it lest the world should obtain an 
influence over her; lest in communion with the creature 
she should lose communion with God. 

Mr. Campbell's estate was entailed in the male line, and 
at his death it passed to his brother. Lady Grace was 
sufficiently, though, for her rank, not affluently provided for 
by her marriage settlement, which secured to her an addition 
to her private fortune. She purchased the villa of Broom- 
craig, and retired to it to enjoy her l)eloved solitude. 
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But her heavenly Father had work for her to do ; she 
was not to spend her life in solitary, and, — save to herself, — 
useless meditation. The question once suggested to her 
conscience, was suggested again, ^'For what am I living!" 
She saw that a disciple of Christ must follow his footsteps — 
must go ahout doing good ; that to every such disciple, as 
well as to Peter, the command was given, " Feed my sheep, 
— feed my lambs." Bitterly she bewailed her wasted life ; 
much she mourned her long, indolent uselessness ; and now she 
aroused herself, or rather God aroused her to do the work 
he had called her to do. Henceforth Lady Grace carefully in- 
quired for the path of duty, and sought diligently to walk in it; 
diligently to follow every good work. She sought out the poor, 
the sick, and the ignorant ; and she aided to the utmost of 
her power the varied plans of Christian philanthropy. 

She was much attached to Mr. Ross's ministry, and 
became an intelligent adherent of the Free Church, solemnly 
asking her conscience and her heart what she could do to 
aid it. We shall see the results of her inquiry. 

On the day after the news of the Disruption arrived. 
Lady Grace desired the attendance of her ancient coach- 
man, a family-piece, who had been received into her service 
at her father's death. 

" Johnston," said she, " I mean to lay aside my chariot, 
and to dispose of my horses ; I wish you to look out for a 
light Brougham, and a single stout horse instead." 

" My lady !" exclaimed the coachman, with a countenance 
of blank astonishment. " My lady !" 

Lady Grace, almost smiling, repeated her order. 

" Your ladyship's no serious," said Johnston ; " an' you 
the dochter o' the Earl o' E. ! " 
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<' Perfectlj serious, Johnston." 

*^ Wae's me that I should live to see your fieither's dochter 
drivin' a single horse !" exclaimed the privileged domestic, 
in consternation. 

'^Is that a catastrophe not to be survived, Johnston?" 
asked Lady Grace, now laughing. 

"It's no becomin', my ladj, it's no accordin' to your 
rank ; an' HI hae nae hand in't." 

« Very well, Johnston, then I must seek some one who 
wtU execute my wishes." 

" My lady," said the old man, a large tear trembling in 
his dim eye, "I have served ye lang, an' Pll just mak' 
bold to inquire if yer ladyship's had ony serious losses, that 
an auld man's heart can sympatheeze wi' ! " 

"No, Johnston; I thank God I have not- But you 
know what has befallen our faithful ministers." 

"I see't noo, my lady, I see't noo; it's to help the 
richteous cause, but ye maun mind yoursel', my lady, an' no 
let down your rank, ye can help them in mony ways." 

" And so they may leave house and home, and endure 
absolute poverty for Christ, while I cannot forego a little 
vain show to assist them." 

" Wed, aweel, my lady, ye can do wi' yer ain what ye 
wuU ; but if the Earl your &ther suld look out o' the grave, 
what wad he think to see the chariot gane, an' his ain 
dochter drivin' single horse? What thae persecutors hae 
brought the noble o' the land to ! I wad rather tak' half 
wages, my lady." 

" No, no, Johnston, thank you, that would be oppressing 
one to help another ; but with the Brougham and a single 
horse we shall not need a footman." 
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'< ^ footman ! your ladyship wantm' a footman I That^$ 
vTBJir and waur!" cried the old man, now actually gaping 
in i^onder and dismay. 

'^ I ^will take care that no more work shall &11 upon you 
in consequence, my good Johnston." 

** It's no' for that I'm carin' — but the table, my lady.** 

*^ A. smart table-maid will do at my age," said Lady 
Grace. 

** Aweel, my lady, if ye wull come down, it's no wi* my 
consent; but nane sail say that your auld coachnian was 
less £dthfu' whan ye were doon than whan ye lived be- 
seemin' an earl's dochter." 

" I know that, good Johnston,** replied the lady. 



V 
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CHAPTER X 

LEAYINa THE MANSE. 

** They, looking back, all th' eastern aide beheld 
Of Paradiae, so late their happy home. 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wip'd them soon. 
Then, hand in hand, with wandering steps and alow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.** 

MiLTOK. 

With deep sorrow Lady Grace Campbell heard of the 
refusal of a site for church and manse in the parish. Her 
personal influence with Sir David Dennistoun and his lady 
was not great, for she had steadily refused all invitations to 
join in the festivities and gaieties of their fashionable man- 
sion ; but the usual civilities of forenoon calls, and of an 
occasional quiet dinner party passed between them; and 
the Dennistouns highly esteemed Lady Grace, although 
they had no sympathy with her mode of life. She deter- 
mined to make the attempt to bring them to a better mind. 
Calmly and politely she reasoned the case with them ; but 
could elicit nothing but phrases about schism, — the duty of 
upholding the Establishment,— dangerous and mischievous 
spirit, — obedience to the law, and similar misapplied terms. 
Of the principles of the ancient Church of Scotland, as held 
by the Free Church, and trampled upon by the moderates 
and the Civil Courts, Sir David knew nothing, and cared 
nothing ; and he would listen to no explanation of them. 
He was determined to uphold order, and put down schism, 
wherever lie had power, he said ; and there lurked out from 
behind his often absurd expressions an unmistakeable aver- 
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sion to real spiritual religion, and a childish attachment to 
mere forms. 

Lady Grace was convinced that without some special 
power of God exerted upon his heart, the case was hopeless. 
She determined, therefore, to offer a piece of her own ground 
to the Free Church; although well aware that, from its being 
situated at an extreme comer of the parish, it must be ex- 
ceedingly awkward for the congregation. And on this 
account, with many expressions of gratitude, the office- 
bearers declined it. 

She was grieved to think of the wretched accommodation 
which the family of her pastor must have, a^r leaving the 
lovely and healthful Manse ; although Mr. Boss would be 
better off than some, who were unable to find a roof to 
shelter their fiimilies within many miles of their parishes. 
She requested Mrs. Boss to send to Broomcraig the two 
younger children during the removal. The two elder were 
at a boarding-school. Any spare furniture, too, that the 
little fiat would not hold was to be lodged in an empty 
room in her ladyship's house. 

Accordingly, in the morning of the day on which the 
minister's family had to leave the Manse, Charlie, with his 
whip, and little " Mamy," with some fresh " f 'owers from 
her 'itt'e garden," were dressed to go to Broomcraig in charge 
of their nurse, who had been in the family since the birth of 
the eldest boy. Henderson's eyes were very red, and some- 
thing seemed choking her ; but she controlled her feelings 
till she got outside the door, when she suddenly sat down 
upon the step, and, burying her face in her apron, burst 
into a paroxysm of tears and sobbing. The truth of the 
case seemed now to fiash upon Charlie, who threw his arms 
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around her neck and exclaimed, '^ Nursej, are we never to 
come home again ? " 

"N— o!" replied the woman, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

The boy then burst into a passionate fit of weeping ; and 
little Mamj, after gazing at them for a minute, with the 
silent tears rolling down her cheeks, buried her face in the 
lap of her nurse, and sobbed also. Henderson put an arm 
round each, and pressed them to her breast, and for some 
time they all wept without uttering a syllable. 

At length the nurse sprang up, dashed the tears from her 
eyes, and exclaimed, '^Theyll never prosper that turn afaithiul 
minister and his wee lambs out of their bonnie home to a bit 
miserable flat. My own bairns, but sorrow's come to you early!" 

Mary, frightened, clung to her nurse's gown; and Charlie, 
sobbing still, stamped his foot and said, " But when I grow 
a man, and work for money, mamma shall have a pretty 
house again, and Mamy shall have a garden and flowers !" 

" Mamy has given her 'itt'e garden and all her Towers to 
Jesus," said the child, smiling through her tears. " Jesus 
give Mamy p'etty Towers in heaven some day." 

Nurse caught her in her arms, and wept again. As they 
passed through the gate, Charlie suddenly asked, ^' Are we 
to leave the chuckies and pussy, nurse ? " 

" The chuckies are sent to Lady Grace's, and you will 
feed them there. I'll take pussy to the new house," replied 
Henderson. 

" Chuckies have p'etty yard there !" said Mary. 

" Pretty yard, my pet ! " replied nurse ; then aside, in a 
low voice, " Better than thyself, my beauty," she added. 

Charlie had dried his tears, and he now walked boldly on, 
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cracking his whip, and settling in his own mind how fine a 
house and garden they should all have when he was a man; 
and how ponj should come hack, and Davi^ ; and then he 
said aloud, " Pony wiU neigh and prance, and I will kiss 
him, even though I am a maul" 

Nurse gazed at the boy as he swaggered along ; and not at 
all comprehending the drift of his speech, she sighed, '' Pity 
me, the bairn's demented with his grief. What they have 
to answer for ! *' 

Here they met Lady Grace's carriage, which took the 
children up. 

As ten o'clock struck, a clatter of carts and horses and of 
men's voices was heard outside the manse. The farmers 
had sent them to '^ flit" the minister free of expense, and 
the village wright was there with his man to take down the 
beds and window-curtains. The carpets were already up, 
beaten and folded, and the china was packed. The wright 
was to superintend. The minister was in the study arrang- 
ing his books in boxes. An uncommon fit of politeness 
seemed to have possessed aJl the men ; even the rough car- 
ters appeared as if they had been practising the doffing of 
bonnets and the quietest mode of speaking. The heavy 
book-boxes, the carpets, bedding, and things which there 
was no fear of breaking, were conveyed away in carts ; the 
sofas, sideboard, piano, and other articles of furniture, which 
jolting might injure, the men mounted on their shoulders or 
arms, and carried as if in a triumphal procession. As they 
passed along. Sir David Dennistoun unfortunately appeared 
on horseback. 

" Gie him a groan!" cried a reckless ploughboy, who 
carried an arm-chair. 

£ 
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One or two lads joined, in spite of a '^ wMst'* firom the 
wright ; and this was construed into a mortal offence, and a 
proof of the hostility of the Free Church to the aristocracy, 
the Establishment, and constituted authority. That groan 
of two or three excited boys was bandied about the country 
as a proof of the eyii spirit of the schismatics ; and it con- 
firmed Sir David in his determination to keep down the 
Free Church, at least on his property. That idle groan 
formed a justification of servants losing their places, tenants 
being put out of their well kept farms, and a congregation 
being denied ground for a place of worship. 

While the men and carts took away the furniture, several 
of the village girls volunteered to carry the china and crystal 
and other brittle articles. Nurse left her little charge with 
Lady Grace's maid, and received and arranged the furniture 
in the new house ; and with such heart and energy did all 
work, that everything was comfortable before evening, an 
almost unheard-of thing in the history of " fittings." It 
was evident the workers were not hired, Mr. and Mrs. 
Boss remained in the Manse until it was quite emptied of 
its furniture. 

During the bustle, Mrs. Ross had been calm and collected; 
no sign of sorrow had escaped her. But now that all was 
over — ^that she was to leave for ever a home endeared by 
so many recollections, so many associations — ^now that the 
walls were empty, and the keys were to be turned in the 
doors, she seated herself upon the ground, for every chair 
was gone, and wept. Not that she regretted the step which 
had been taken — ^fisur from it ; if the time could return, she 
would do the same again, for the honour of her Master and 
the liberties of his Church were dear to her; but nature 
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asserted its power, and grieved over the separation from so 
much comfort and loveliness. Every room had its special 
association ; every tree and shrub its special interest. Her 
taste and her husband's had adorned the little lawn and 
garden, and many a happy hour she had spent there with 
her husband and children. She delighted in nature, and 
held communion with its Maker and Lord sweetly in the 
midst of his works ; and she shrank from being shut up in 
the ugly village in a close flat, where, she feared, the health of 
her children, almost brought up in the open air, would suffer. 

Probable poverty, alteration of station, coolness of friends 
— ^in fe,ct, everything that could distress, seemed brought 
before her mind, and she did not just then recognise the 
enemy who did it — ^he who delights to harass the people of 
God. 

Mr. Ross entered the room unperceived. " Anna," he 
said, " if thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is 
small." 

Mrs. Ross started ; she sprang up, threw her arms round 
her husband's neck, and wept on his shoulder. 

Mr. Ross knew human nature too well to attempt to soothe 
her by words ; he allowed her to weep on. At length he 
said, " There is no man who hath left houses, or lands, or 
wife, or children, for my sake, but shall inherit sevenfold 
more in this life, and in the world to come life everlasting. 
* Thy shoes shall be iron and brass ; as thy days, so shall 
thy strength be.' " 

" The strength wiQ come soon," replied Anna ; " at pre- 
sent it is all weakness." 

" When I am weak, then am I strong," said the pastor. 
" Christ's strength is made perfect in weakness." 
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'^ I am ashamed of this," said Mrs. Boss, diying her tears. 
'< Come let us walk round the ground once more, and gather 
a few flowers — ^the last." 

The pastor opened the window, and thej walked out. It 
was an exquisite afternoon ; the perfume of the lilacs and 
lily of the valley, the soft carol of the birds, the gentle touch 
of the passing breeze, the pale blue of the sky, the gleam of 
the loch, shaded with silver and sapphire, the noble forms 
of the hiUs, all combined to weave a spell which, together 
with the words of Christ just repeated, soothed her spirit 
mto peace. 

*' Jesus, I can leave it all, when I am sure it is for thee," 
she exii^^imed. 

" It i$ for him," said the pastor. " We may have the 
more of his presence when we have the less of earthly things, 
and who would grudge the exchange." 

<^ Oh! for more love to him," said Anna. 

" Davie has left marks of his work here," observed the 
pastor, looking at the lily of the valley. " I hope your box 
will thrive." 

*' Lest it should not. Lady Grace has got some roots to 
keep for me," said Mrs. Boss, gathering a small bouquet of 
the flowers. " The housemaid carried off an enormous 
basket of lilacs, and tulips, and narcissus, for the new house. 
1£ 1 had not stopped her, she would have despoiled the 
garden." 

At that moment a white pigeon flew upon Mrs. Ross's 
shoulder, and then nestled in her bosom. 

" Cuf^, cuff^," said Anna, " what has brought you back 
from your beautiful new hornet Naughty cufi^, you must 
stay with Lady Grace." Then, looking at her husband 
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while she fondled the creature, *' My poor bird," she said, 
" you love the manse too; you can make it your home still. 
Oh ! that I had the wings of a dove ; then would I flee away 
and be at rest; I would hasten my escape firom %he windy 
storm and tempest ! " 

" And leave your nest and your young, and let your mate 
buffet the storm alone," added Mr. Ross, half playMly. 

"Ah, well ! if my wings will keep ^A^m warm, I will stay,"re- 
plied Anna, "or if my song wiU please Atm, mournful as it is." 

" Do you accept Lady Grace's kind invitation, or sleep 
at our new home to-night," asked the pastor. 

" I go — ^to — ^home," replied Anna, with a sigh, " because 
I am needed there; ycm had better take the comforts of 
Broomcraig." 

" No," said Mr. Ross, " you shall not go alone." 

" Oh ! " said Anna, " you don't know the discomfort of a 
house with the furniture newly tumbled into it. There 
wont be a quiet comer for you ; no carpets down ; every- 
thing miserable." 

Mr. Ross laughed. " It will enable me to display my 
heroism," he said. " But here comes Mrs. M'Nab — ^I sup- 
pose for the keys." 

Mrs. M'Nab, the beadle's wife, courtesied, and would 
have retired. " I beg your pardon, ma'am," she said. " I 
wiU wait in the kitchen ; just ring when you are ready." 

" Thank you," replied Anna; " we are quite ready — just 
going." 

The beadle's wife burst into tears. " Waes me ! waes 
me ! " she exclaimed. " The bonnie place, your ain hame, 
to gang to them that's no warthy to tie yer shoon. An' sic 
a place as ye've gotten." 
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" We have better than our Master had," said the pastor. 
" He had not where to lay his head." 

" Waes me ! waes me !" reiterated the woman. 

Arm ii^arm, the pastor and his wife turned round to 
take a last look at their pleasant home; the look was in 
silence. The pastor mentally uttered a prayer for the light 
of heaven to shine upon their way. Anna felt a strange 
choking sensation as she passed through the gate. When 
it waa shut, she was almost relieved ; it was never to open 
to her again. 

" Better than our first parents when they left Paradise," 
said the pastor. " We have a house to go to." 

"I don't know," replied Anna. "The world was all 
before them where to choose. We have no choice ; but we 
have consolation they had not, in suffering for a righteous 
cause. For ourselves, it will soon be over ; the thing that 
presses upon my mind is the altered position and prospects 
of the children — ^health, education, status in society, all will 
be affected ; and yet," she added, " it will only be as if they 
had been bom in a lower grade; many who are so are quite 
respectable and quite happy." 

" Yes," said the pastor ; " what we chiefly require is to 
have our minds and habits brought down to our circum- 
stances. They will be accustomed to that from their youth. 
One grade of life is not necessarily happier or more respect- 
able than another. The great thing is to be where God has 
appointed our lot, and to be there cheerfully and thankfully 
performing its duties. My principal grief is for you ; you 
will have cares and labours to which you are unaccustomed." 

" As to that," said Anna, cheerfully, " you know I am a 
most notable person, able to make cakes and jellies, and 
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cook a beef-Steak, and sweep a room if required, although 
it maj not suit mj taste quite so well as painting or music, 
or dressing flowers. You shall see how well I can do with 
fewer domestics." 

" Here we are," said Mr. Boss, " at our new habitation. 
Pugh I what a dirty stair." 

" Remember all the furniture has been carried up it," said 
Mrs. Ross, moimting it lightly and ringing the bell. " Why, 
Henderson," she exclaimed, as the nurse opened the door, 
" what order you are in ! " 

Nurse threw open the door of the little parlour, and its 
neatness and comfort surprised her — carpet, chairs, sofa, 
piano, flowers on the mantel-piece, tea neatly set out on the 
table ; it looked as if they had lived there a twelvemonth. 

" Please take off* your bonnet in your own Y-oom, ma'am ; 
it's all right too," said the faithful servant, greatly enjoying the 
pleasurable astonishment of her master and mistress. ' ' Every- 
body worked amain, that you might be comfortable at once." 

" Kind of them^ and kind of God ! " cried Mrs. Ross, 
throwing herself upon the sofa, and allowing her tears to 
flow unrestrainedly. 

The hissing um was now brought, and Anna went to put 
off" her bonnet and shawl; when she returned, a cold chicken 
and ham were on the table along with tea. 

" Lady Grace sent these, ma'am," said nurse ; *' she knew 
that we could scarcely cook in the bustle. Mrs. Colquhoun 
sent the cream and cakes, and a great cheese; and the baker's 
boy brought the short-bread to hansel the new house," 

" Let us ask a blessing," said the pastor, reverently rais- 
ing his eyes to heaven ; and he poured out the fulness of a 
grateful heart. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FAMILY ABRANGEMBITTS. 

" Their foriltade and wisdom were a flame celestial.** 

Gowpjuu 

Previous to the Disruption, — ^when it seemed inevitable, 
— the sagacious and practical mind of Dr. Chahners had 
been employed in the preparation of a scheme by which it 
was hoped many of the evils might be avoided which attach 
to the system of each congi*egation supporting its own minis- 
ter. According to this system, while rich congregations 
sometimes place their pastor in affluence ; in poor hamlets, 
and thinly-peopled districts, he is left almost to starve, while 
a feeling of lordship on the part of the people, and of depen- 
dence on that of the pastor, is generated, very dangerous to 
ministerial fidelity ; and the portions of the country which 
most need the gospel, being precisely those where it is least 
prized, are left altogether without the word of life. Dr. 
Chalmers strove to discover a method by which, while the 
money for the support of the gospel ministry was supplied 
by voluntary contribution, it might be distributed with some 
degree of equality, and vnthout producing in the pastors 
such a feeling of dependence upon their own people as to 
lead to unfaithfiilness or servility. Among the Wesleyan 
Methodists, we believe, he found the germ of the idea which 
expanded into his noble scheme of a " Sustentation Fund." 
By this he hoped to secure for every minister of the Free 
Church a dividend of £150 per annum, leaving it to indi- 
vidual congregations to supplement their own ministers to 
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any extent they pleased. Abject poverty would thus be 
prevented among the clergy ; the miniflter of the poorest 
hamlet need not starve ; while there should be no bar to 
wealthy townspeople so adding to the income of their own 
minister, as to place him in a becoming position. The 
success of this scheme, of course, depended upon the 
liberality of the people, or rather upon their sense of jus- 
tice, in restoring to the clergy what, for their rights and 
privileges, as well as for the honour of Christ, had been 
relinquished. 

To what extent the people would recognise the claims of 
religion and justice remained to be proved ; for it was only 
with awakened evangelism that the duty oi giving at all had 
been perceived. 

Therefore, for the first half-year after the Disruption, the 
ministers had to live by faith alone, — it was impossible to 
tell what their portion might be. Many incurred consider- 
able expense in removing their households; others could 
scarcely find a shelter, owing to the hostility of landowners ; 
and all knew that their incomes must be greatly reduced, 
except those who had wealthy town congregations. 

It was expected, too, — as did really happen, — ^that all the 
missionaries would join the Free Church; therefore the sup- 
port of the missions would fall upon it. 

" The silver and the gold are the Lord's," said Mr. Ross. 
<< He will provide. But we must not dream of luxuries : 
we must retrench in every possible way." 

<' Henry and Jane cannot continue in Edinburgh at 
school," said Mrs. Ross. " What shall we do with them f " 

" Henry must go to the parish school : we must teach 
Jane at home." 
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^' I suppose we most look forward to her being a gover- 
ness. How can she be fitted for that at home?" 

^' Why, / most teach her what I can, and you must teach 
her what jou can. Between us, I dare saj, we shall make 
a blue-stocking of her." 

'' You teachy dear; and all your ministerial work to 
do!" 

'^ My work is not so hard as that of some of my brethren. 
I shall be perfectly able for my share, and for a little liter- 
ary work besides. has promised me eighty pounds 

for a translation of Neander's ; only I fear it will get 

slowly forward." 

Mrs. Koss sighed, — " You must take your turn in sap- 
plying the Tacancies in the Presbytery. The sick people of 
Inchduff seem to think they have an especial claim upon 
you ; and now that pony is gone, your work will be oppres- 
sive ! I wish you would not think of literary work," said 
Mrs. Boss. 

" To translate Neander will be useM to myself, all in 
the way of my own studies," replied her husband. " We 
cannot tell how the fund may turn out; — fifty poimds 
instead of a hundred and fifty perhaps. The prudent man 
fi)reseeth the evil." -' 

" I foresee the evil of your working yourself to death," 
said Anna, sadly. 

" I undertake no merely worldly business," said the pas- 
tor. " I would do cheerfully all that my Master lays upon 
me. I am willing to spend and be spent for Him. You 
will not hinder, but cheer me." 

At that moment Mrs. Dickson, whom we formerly men- 
tioned with honour, entered. She was a woman of active 
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and benevolent spirit, but a little dictatorial, and a little 
unreasonable. She was the wife of the chief shopkeeper of 
the Tillage — ^a man of some substance ; and she '^ ruled the 
village," as Mr. Ross once expressed it; and ruled, moreover, 
in many things, the most of the neighbouring farmers' wives. 
With all her characteristic ardour, she attached herself 
to the Free Church, and became the first collector for the 
Sustentatibn Fund, zealously inculcating self-denying libe- 
rality upon all within her reach. Her " society" was very 
limited, comprising only the baker's wife, a widow with 
three daughters who had come to Dunellan to " live cheap,'* 
the doctor's sister, and some farmers' wives. The doctor 
and his sister " remained in" the Establishment, therefore 
were almost " cut out" of the coterie ; but as Miss Hardy 
had always been pronounced " rather proud," it was not 
much regretted. " She will expect to be invited to dine 
with Lady Dennistoun some day, I guess," said Mrs. Dick- 
son, with a laugh and toss of the head. 

Mrs. Dickson was fervently attached to her minister, and 
also to his wife. She was often useful, and, it must be 
confessed, sometimes a plague to them. Her visits were 
very frequent after the Disruption, to consult them upon all 
manner of schemes. The Sustentation Fund was now fairly 
set agoing; her district — an immense one — definitively 
settled ; and everybody made to understand that she was to 
be expected to wear old bonnets and gowns, and never more 
to produce wine and cake, or sandwiches and porter, at an 
evening party. Far be it fi'om us to sneer at this. We 
wish it were more general. But good Mrs. Dickson's bustle 
really excited amusement, in spite of approbation of her 
generous self-denial. 
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As we have said, Mrs. Dickson now entered the room 
where Mr. and Mrs. Boss were conversing. The object of 
her visit was to say, that she and her Mends had deter- 
mined upon forming an association in aid of the Jewish 
mission, and thej wished Mrs. Boss to be secretary. Mrs. 
Boss begged to decline the honour. She was sore Mrs. 
Dickson herself would be much more efficient ; and, from 
having no family, could devote to the work much more time 
than she could possibly do. 

" But, my dear madam," said Mrs. Dickson, " your posi- 
tion as minister's wife renders it proper that you should be 
at the head of those things. Your example, you know, is 
of immense importance." 

" I rather differ from you," replied Mrs. Boss ; " my 
position would be apt to give a matter-of-course appearance 
to my exertions, whereas yours would come as pure interest 
in the cause of Christ." 

'^ We have all determined, dear Mrs. Boss, that you must 
be at our head. If I were to take this office, they would 
think I meant to usurp everything." 

" My dear Mrs. Dickson" — Mrs. Boss was beginning, 
when Mrs. Dickson energetically protested that " the thing 
was fixed and settled, and could not be otherwise;" that 
Mrs. Boss's name was down as secretary, and there was no 
help for it. 

" I mtist agree, then," said Mrs. Boss ; " but upon con- 
dition that the office shall continue only for one year." 

" Oh I certainly ; but subject to re-election," persisted the 
lady. 

It is true there was not much work connected with the 
secretaryship ; — a few letters to write, an annual report to 
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draw up, information to arrange, and such small matters ; 
and Mrs. Boss was deeply interested in the mission. But 
then she had to attend to her duties as a minister's wife ; — 
the sick, the poor, and the sorrowful, looked to her, as well 
as to her husband, for sympathy and aid. She had to per- 
form those of hospitality to wandering ministers and mis- 
sionaries ; she was regularly installed as governess to her 
children ; and her household duties were now to be per- 
formed with a diminished number of servants, — ^in &ct, she 
was often nursery-maid herself. So this little bit of extra 
work depressed her, and seemed the '' last straw" which, 
as the Arabs say, ^^ breaks the back of the c>ameL*' 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

AS 13TKl'I>EB. 

rinD this speecb lie s^ioke far 
Or dnil ve oa widumt qioio^? 



'^ Good morning, Mrs. Ross; joa see I am not a summer 
friend. It was not for joor beaiitifnl manse and flowers, 
and what not, tiiat I visited jon. J have found jon ont in 
jofir humble abode, and think as much of jou as ever," 
said a preacher, as he entered the room where Mrs. Buss 
was hearing the lessons of Charlie and Marj, who had re- 
turned from Broomcraig. 

" I am much obliged to you, Mr. Brown," replied Mrs. 
Boss; but I fear you will find our new residence less in- 
viting than the manse." 

" I am very considerate, ray dear madam. I know your 
present house is small, therefore I shall take up my lodging 
at night with my cousin, Mrs. Smith, and have the pleasure 
of your company during the day, while I remain." 

Most of the students who had cast in their lot with the 
Free Church, at the sacrifice of their temporal prospects, 
were pious and intellectual young men, whose society was 
agreea'ble to the heads of the house, and improving to the 
children; but poor Mr. Brown was just such a worldly 
schemer as may be found in every denomination, having no 
" interest" to procure a " living" in the Establishment, and 
therefore losing nothing in leaving it — ^vulgar, self-conceited, 
and intrusive. 
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<' I think "Mr, Boss must require a little rest, I mean to 
take the prayer-meeting for him this week," said Mi\ 
Brown. 

'^ Yerj kind, indeed; but he has been a good deal from 
home, and I fear the people will think him lazy," said Mrs. 
Koss, who knew that the people exceedingly disliked Mr. 
Brown. 

" Oh, dear no! nobody will accuse Mr. Ross of laziness- 
They might accuse me if 1 did nothing for him, as I shall 
be here for some time. I am a candidate for Inchduff." 

"Indeed! Have you preached there?" 

" Not yet. I preach on Sabbath. I shall be better off 
than I am sorry to see you are. They have got a site — a 
charming one — for church, manse, and school. The heritors 
are all Free Church, so it will be quite an aristocratic 
place." 

" And you are a candidate for it? " 

" Yes; there was a talk of your brother, but I hear he 
has no chance. You will not be offended at my superseding 
him." 

" Not at all," replied Mrs. Ross, scarcely able to suppress 
a laugh. 

" Will you excuse my going on with the children's les- 
sons," she inquired, " You know we have no nursery now, 
so those things must be done in the parlour." 

" Oh! you will give them a holiday to-day, in honour of 
my coming. My dear children," he added, addressing them, 
" you are to have a holiday in honour of me — are not you 
glad?" 

" I want to read that pretty story," said Charlie. 

" And Mamy say her hymn about Jesus," added Mary. 
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" They don't wish a holiday, you see," said Mrs. Ross. 
« Well, Charlie, read on." 

" That's odd, too," exclaimed Mr. Brown, walking to the 
window and whistling. '^ I declare, what a look-out you 
have here, it » a difference to the Manse! They rrmst own 

that it was principU influenced you. Mj friend Dr. 

got no credit for coming out; they said he would get a far 

better stipend than he drew from St. . Do you know 

I was mistaken for the other day," naming one of the 

most popular ministers of the church. 

" Indeed!" said Mrs. Ross, without looking off the book 
from which Charlie was reading. 

" Yes, positively; it was in preaching." 

<' Indeed!" repeated his auditor. 

Poor Mr. Brown was short in stature, and had a peculiar 
hitch of one shoulder, which made him ^cy himself like 

Dr. , in spite of his strong black hair. He studied all 

his tones and attitudes, practising before a mirror. Every 
little peculiarity he caught with exaggeration, and never 
doubted that in talent he equalled his model. The effect was 
ludicrous ; the imitation of singularities being too successful 
to be mistaken, while his utterly common-place ideas, and 
his composition, not always even grammatical, contrasted 
most wretchedly with the deep thought and fervid eloquence 

of the veritable Dr. . Mr. Brown confidently trusted 

to assume one of the best positions in the Free Church, 
'< where merit alone could determine a man's standing," as 
he remarked. 

Nearly a fortnight he lodged at night with his cousin, 
Mrs. Smith, the baker's wife, and almost every day he spent 
in whole or in part at the pastor's, wasting the time of Mr* 
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Koss, and half-piqued when requested to retire from the 
studj, as his yictim was much occupied. The children 
were always in the dining-room now, he complained, and 
he reallj could get no edifying conversation with Mrs. Ross. 
He made repeated excursions to InchduflT, which was within 
walking distance, but took care to return at meal-times. 
He persisted in officiating at the prayer-meeting, whereat 
the people grumbled, and Mr. Ross fidgetted; but the latter 
effectually repelled his advances upon the Sabbath services. 

And at length the mimic Dr. departed, congratulating 

himself upon a speedy return as minister-elect of Inchduff. 

" I am glad Mr. Brown is gone ; I wish Mr. Willis would 
oome now ! " observed Charlie, " he tells us such beautiful 
stories." 

" And he love Jesus," added Maiy. 

" Please ask him to come?" cried Charlie. 

" No, my dear," replied Mrs. Ross, " we must be content 
to have our friends seldom now. We have not room for 
them as we had in the manse." 

Children have a quick perception of character. Mr. 
Willis was a young preacher of deep piety and superior 
talents, modest and unassuming, although so cheerful as to 
be a great &vourite with the little ones. He had spent 
many happy days in Dunellan Manse, and he sighed to 
think, as he wisely did, that now his visits ought to be few 
and far between to that happy home* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A LOYB OFVEBUra VKOM THE POOS. 

** Tbe diaritieB that soothe and heal and blesa, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers.** 

WOBDSWOBTBi 

" It's Miss Mary I'm wanting, — it's the bonnie bird Miss 
Mary, that they hae driven frae her flowery nest to this 
eerie place, whar there's naething to see but the wa's an' 
the mire, save a wee blink o' the blue lift abune her head. 
I hae gotten a posie frae the plantin' for the bonnie, bonnie 
bird." Thus said dafl Jeanie, as with her apron full of 
something carefully covered, she stood at the door of Mr. 
Ross's flat. 

'^ Come in, Jeanie," said the nurse, '^ Miss Mary likes to 
see you, you know." 

" The bonnie, bonnie lammie, she's mair like an angel 
than a bairn ; an' they'll no vex her lang, for she'll gang to 
the sunshine warld to be an angel sune ! " excldmed Jeanie. 

" Whisht, woman, we canna do without her sweet wee 
fade here ; we canna spare her to be an angel yet," replied 
the nurse. 

'^ She'll be an angel sune," asserted Jeanie, dogmatically. 

"It's Jeanie, Jeanie," cried little Mary, who at that 
instant ran along the lobby. " Come, Jeanie, and get 
rest." 

" Aye, my bonnie pet, do ye mind the wee flowers ye 
gied daft Jeanie out o' yer bonnie garden?" inquired the 
girl. 
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" Mamj have no 'itt'e garden now ; Mamj gave her 'itt'e 
garden to Jesus," said the child, smiling. 

'' See, she smiles aboot it, the happy, cannie, wee lammie; 
luk here, my dawtie," said the girl, opening her apron; 
'' luk at the bonnie blue bells frae the Leddy's Kirk Wood, 
for my ain dawtie. The lav'rock gaed up i' the lift frae the 
green grass park, an' the cushat doo sang coo, coo, amang 
the trees, an' the wee bumie cam' limpin' doon to gie them 
a kiss wi' lips like a diamon', when it kent they war comin' 
till my ain cannie bairn." 

" Thank you, Jeanie, kind Jeanie," said the little Mary, 
jumping for joy at the sight of so many lovely blue bells ; 
then, in a low tone, she inquired, " Did Jesus bid Jeanie 
bring them to Mamy?" 

" Bless the wee dawtie, what is she spierin'? Did not I 
ken she wad sune be an angel," said Jeanie, looking puzzled 
and solemn. 

With her lap full of the fragrant wood hyacinths, Mary 
skipped away to her mamma in great delight. 

*' Look, mamma, look ! " she said ; " Mamy gave Jesus 
her 'itt'e garden, Jesus sent Jeanie with p'etty Towers to 
Mamy ; and Jesus give her more p'etty Towers in heaven." 

'^ Sweet, sweet," said Mrs. Boss, half sighing, '< to take 
every gift as from Jesus." 

*' What Mamy give Jeanie?" inquired the child. 

**' I will go and speak to her, and bid Henderson give her 
some dinner," said Mrs. Boss. 

But Jeanie had slipped down stairs, and was gone like 
a flash of lightning, muttering, "They're puir noo, I'll 
neither tak' bite nor sup ; it was a' love, a' love tiU the wee 
lammie." When she stopped her race, and had collected 
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breath, she stamped her foot, and exclaimed, '^ Siccan a like 
house for the minister an' the minister's bairns, that war 
aye gentles I Wha turned ''hem out o' their ain place, wi' 
the trees, an' the flowers, aa' the green, green grass, an' the 
hills, and the loch afore their een ? Wha did that, I wad 
like to ken, an' daft Jeanie wad tell them a tale they wad 
mind till their deein' day?" Her face reddened, she 
clenched her hand, and aimed a blow at the air; then 
dancing wildly, she sang — 

"Amaliaon! amaliionl 
The kelpie's come wi' her streaming hair, 

Her goon o' doad, an' her plaid o' snaw; 

An' she cries frae Uie drift, ' Come awal come awa!* 
He shall see his bidms nae mairl 

This incident made a powerful impression upon the mind 
of Mrs. Ross. The strange words of the girl, as reported to 
her by Henderson, who saw in them only a tribute of praise 
to her dear little pet, and the far more strange expression 
of the child, " Jesus sent Jeanie with flowers to Mamy, and 
will give her more flowers in heaven some day," filled her 
with mingled thankfulness and dread ; thankfulness for the 
dawning of grace in her child, and dread that these things 
might be prognostics of her early death. She threw herself 
upon her knees, poured out her full heart to God, then 
returned to her duties, quieted and calmed. Oh! how 
precious is the command, '' Be careful for nothing, but in 
everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving, 
let your requests be made known unto God!" How pre- 
cious the annexed promise, <* And the peace of God, which 
passeth understanding, shall keep your heart and mind !" 

Anna gave no hint of all this to her husband ; he had 
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burden enough now ; and she who once poured out to him 
every thought and feeling, not content until he shared 
it, now watched with jealous care lest she should add a 
feather's weight to the load he bore. Thus to seal up her 
lips often cost her a pang ; but it strengthened her character, 
and drove her to God, from whose fiatherlj eye and loving 
heart no care need be concealed. AfiPectionate and con- 
fiding, she had leaned utterly upon her husband, until the 
idea had dawned upon her that he was but a reed aR;er all, 
which, if pressed too heavily, might soon be a broken reed ; 
and she felt that both she and her trusted staff needed a 
stronger support— even the Bock of everlasting strength ; 
upon that, therefore, she now cast all her own burdens, 
striving to assist her partner in bearing his. She felt more 
and more the sweetness of carrying every grief to the throne 
of grace, as well as every want. Thus her idolatry of the 
creature was repressed, and her love of God was exalted ; 
and thus she learned that '^ Tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope; and hope 
maketh not ashamed, the love of God being shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PABISH OF INCHDUFr, 

" In rain he doses or arerts his eyes^ 
Truth wUl Intrade." 

GOWPKB. 

It was Saturday afternoon — ^the Saturday after the Disrup- 
tion — and the minister of Inchduff sat in his old study, 
preparing for his old pulpit. He had not left the Estahlish- 
ment, often as he had vowed, both in public and in private 
to do so, if the claims of the Church were not grranted. 
There were those who had remained in accordance with their 
avowed principles, but he had violated his convictions ; and 
consequently he was wretched. 

Mr. Morrison preached evangelically ; and no one had 
been more zealous than he in delivering lectures, and 
holding meetings to disseminate the principles which led to 
the Disruption ; and so successful had his exertions been, 
that the greater part of his parish was prepared to leave the 
Establishment with him. He had even been a member of 
convocation, and had acquiesced in all its resolutions. 

Inchduff was not, like Dunellan, the property of a single 
individual ; there were several heritors ; some of the estates 
were larger, others smaller, so that an agreeable society was 
found there; and the town, though small, had a highly 
respectable population, intelligent and industrious. Mr. 
Morrison was exceedingly comfortable in his parish, and 
might have "come out" with little danger to his worldly 
prospects. But his faith had failed. He could not trust. 
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He could not step on in th« dark, leaning upon his Master. 
He shrank from the idea of being supported by the volun- 
tary liberality of the people, and very much doubted that 
that liberality would extend beyond saving the clergy fix)m 
starvation, if even it should extend so far. There was one, 
too, who was to him very dear ; alas ! it was proved, dearer 
than his allegiance to Christ; how could he offer her a 
home with nothing but privation in it ? His doubt increased 
to dread; his dread paralysed him; he could not move; 
he simply did nothing ; he staid where he was. But peace 
would not stay with him ; she spread her wings, and flew 
from his heart for ever. 

On Saturday afternoon, as we have said, he sat in his 
study, trjring to compose his discourses for Sabbath. But a 
leaden weight seemed to press upon his intellect as well as 
upon his heart ; and at four o'clock his morning lecture was 
not finished, though it was little more thau a dry exposition, 
for the experimental or the hortatory he had found quite 
beyond his power. His manuscript was blotted with 
erasures ; his head was in a state of bewilderment ; he laid 
down his pen, and rested his brow upon his hands ; but he 
did not, he dared not think. He arose and walked to the 
window, and then the dinner-bell rang ; never had dinner 
been so welcome before. 

The half of his solitary beefsteak was sent from table ; 
but when he returned to the study he did finish his lecture. 
An afternoon sermon was now impossible, — ^nothing could 
be done but to give an old one. He looked over his manu- 
scripts, and was almost tempted to bum the half of them. 
There was spiritual independence in one, non -intrusion in 
another, the scriptural doctrine of the union of Church and 
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State in a third, — whj had he so mingled up ecclesiastical 
polity with the preaching of the gospel ? But there lay his 
publicly recorded opinions, and what had become of his prac- 
tice ? How he envied the minister of an adjoining parish, 
who had always been an avowed moderate, and now seemed 
relieved to have got quit of the evangelicals ; nay, how he 
envied' even his other neighbour, Mr. Boss, who had pre- 
served his consistency at the expense of his worldly posses- 
sions I But reflections were useless now ; he must have a 
sermon for to-morrow ; and after many a turning over, a 
sermon he found. 

The aspect of the church on Sabbath startled him. He 
knew that his people loved him ; and he doubted not that 
when he staid in, the majority of them would remain also. 
With beating heart he ascended the pulpit, and then ven- 
tured a look around. The people had not come into their 
places, — ^he must be too early. He sat awhile, leaning his 
head upon his hand ; but there was no bustle of entrance. 
A few in the front gallery, and a mere sprinkling in the 
body of the church, met his eye, instead of his former ftdl 
congregation. He arose to give out the psalm, but was 
pale as ashes, and his voice trembled. His prayer was 
short, and his lecture read as a schoolboy reads. When he 
returned home he could no longer restrain his feelings ; he 
threw himself upon a sofa, and wept. 

He had espied a probationer in the church, and sent a 
message requesting him to preach in the afternoon. The 
young man gladly acceded to the request. 

Mr. Morrison heard scarcely a word of the sermon. It 
was necessary to ask the preacher to dine with him ; and 
the poor young man, in the simplicity of his heart, aggra- 
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vated the pain of the minister hj commenting, in no gentle 
style, upon 'Hhe deluded people'' who had forsaken their 
pastor. '^ Such a congregation as jou used to have!" he 
exclaimed; ''and to see that skeleton now! They are 
mad, my dear sir; mad, without doubt But after the 
novelty goes off, after their pockets are touched, they'll 
return, my dear sir, they 11 return." 

Mr. Morrison writhed in mental agony, and would have 
given half the world to get quit of him. But he remained 
to tea, — ^to worship, — ^to supper; until so exhausted was 
the minister, that, in spite of his disquiet, he had no sooner 
laid himself down for the night than he slept. It was a 
welcome unconsciousness. 

A short time afterwards, Mr. Morrison wrote to his 
second cousin, to whom he had been almost from childhood 
deeply attached ; but whose hand circumstances had pre- 
vented him from asking earlier. 

Elizabeth Munro had cordially acquiesced in her cousin's 
sentiments so long as he adhered to the principles which 
issued in the Disruption. She observed with pain the 
cooling of his original ardour ; and when his name appeared 
not in the list of seceders, her spirit sank within her. She 
had loved him with a sister's love ; and though unconscious 
of a deeper feeling, and unaware of his wishes with regard 
to her, his apostacy inflicted a stunning blow upon hejt 
heart. She mourned for him, and she prayed that he 
might yet be led in the right path. But when his letter 
arrived, containing the offer of his heart and home, she 
threw it indignantly from her. 

"A home, purchased by infidelity to Christ!" she ex- 
claimed. "Never will Elizabeth Munro share such an 
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one ! What is the worth of a heart untrue to Him ?" Then 
bursting into a flood of passionate tears, she wept with 
mingled indignation and grief. 

Her determined refusal completed Mr. Morrison's dejec- 
tion ; he gave himself up to indolent depression ; his health 
was impaired, he was ordered abroad; an unordained 
assistant, cold and careless, occupied his place; and the 
Free Church stood pre-eminent in the parish of Inchduff, 
except in the affections of Sir David Dennistoun, by w&om 
that of the Episcopalians was almost solely maintained. 

The choice of a pastor for the Free congregation fell 
unanimously upon Mr. Graham, the brother of Mrs. Ross, 
to the great discomfiture and indignation of Mr. Brown, 
who loudly declared that underhand means had been used 

" to provide for him.'* That one so like Dr. as 

himself, could be rejected voluntarily, was to him an 
impossibility. 

He magnanimously resolved, however, to show that he 
harboured no vindictive feelings, — that he regarded with 
contempt the rejection of people so little alive to true merit 
as the parishioners of Inchduff; and in token of this, he 
inflicted several visits upon poor Mr. Ross, making himself 
" quite at home," and materially increasing the expenses of 
the family, besides diminishing its fireside comforts. 

" It was one of my father's methods of doing good," Mrs. 
Ross observed one day to her husband, " to receive students 
and young ministers into his house when they needed home 
or counsel." 

" Some of our best ministers remember that with grati- 
tude," replied Mr. Ross. "It was a most judicious method 
of usefulness." 
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^' And we had much pleasure and profit, too, in their 
society," responded his wife ; " but now matters are dif- 
ferent. I do wish we could get quit of this silly, vulgar, 
young man. Our house is so small, — ^you are so much 
occupied,— and— and, we are so poor.** 

'* It is indeed a trial of patience, dear. Pity, that men 
without gifts, so easily get license to preach." 

" Can it not be avoided, now that we have a reformation." 

" I fear not, when they can pass their examinations, and 
are not objected to on moral or religious grounds." 

<< Oh! for some examination on common sense!" ex- 
claimed Mi*s. Boss. 

" The large proportion of the piotis students joined the 
Free Church," said Mr. Ross, " and piety usually brings 
common sense with it, unless a man have some invincible 
natural deficiency; therefore I trust we have few Mr. 
Browns*" 

" I wish the one would not torment us,** said Mrs. Ross, 
laughing. 

" Learn to be disagreeable, then, and frighten him away." 

" Good advice, mon ami! — ^beware lest I take it." 

" Think of such a man being presented to a living, and 
forced upon an intelligent parish I " said Mr. Ross. 

" And you served with an order from the Court of Session 
to ordain him," responded Anna. 

" He will not soon get ' a living* in the Free Church, I 
prophesy," added Mr. Ross. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OHILBOOD AND VLOWEBS. 

** By the nmnmir of a qnlng, 
Or fhe least bough's nuteliiig; 
Bf a daisy, whose leaves spread, 
Shot vhen Titan goes to bed. 
Or a shady bush or tree, 
She could more infoae in me, 
Than all nature's beauties can 
In soiAe other wiser man.** 

GaoaoB Withbb. 

SuMSEEB flowers came, — proses and pinks, and mignonette 
and antirrhina, all the glorious tribes of lilies, and tulips, 
and ranunculas, and a hundred rich beauties; but the fsimily 
who had been wont to hail their succession in that little 
paradise, the " manse garden,'' were shut up in an upper 
flat in a dirty village. The children, accustomed almost to 
live in the open air, grew pale, they could now only go out 
dressed to take a formal walk; and domestic duties often 
rendered it inconvenient for Mrs. Boss, or nurse, to go with 
them. Little Mary delighted in the fields, and now that 
she had not ^' her own 'itt'e garden," she became intimately 
acquainted with the wild flowers, usuaUy carrying home her 
small basket &11, and arranging them carefully in water on 
her return. ^^ 'itt'e lark sin^g to the flowers, and the 
p'etty trees," she cried, one morning, as a songster sprang 
from the turf and flew up towards the sky. " No ; 'itt'e lark 
fljdng to heaven; he sing to Jesus, — sing to Jesus. Mamy 
sing to Jesus too, when she flies up to heaven, mamma. 
Mamy fly like 'itt'e lark, and see Jesus, own mamma." 
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" Does mj darling love Jesus?" her mamma inquired. 

^'Yely, yely much; love Jesus more than Towers and 
garden, and everything; Jesus loves Mamy; gave Mamy the 
new heart." 

<< Do you think you have got the new heart dear;" asked 
Mrs. Ross. 

'^ Mamma said the new heart loves Jesus," replied the child. 

'^ And hates sin," added her mamma. 

"Mamy vely sorry for being naughty; vely sorry for 
making Jesus angry," she said. 

" Shall we go to the wood, mamma," asked Charlie. 

" The p'etty blue-bell wood!" echoed Mary. 

"I have not time to go to the wood, darlings," replied Mrs. 
Boss. " We must inquire for old Nancy, and then return 
home." 

" Old Nancy love Jesus, and tell Mamy p'etty stories about 
Jesus," said Mary. 

" Little Colin made me a whistle the last time I was 
there," said Charlie. 

" And you nearly deafened us with it, Charlie," said his 
mamma. 

" Colin's dog is a very funny fellow," said Charlie. " Oh, 
mamma! if you had seen how he sat up with my whistle 
in his mouth like a pipe 1" 

" Mamy will give old Nancy some of her f 'owers," said 
Mary. 

" Do, love," replied her mamma, " it will please her." 

The child opened her basket, and began to examine her 
flowers, touching one and another, saying, " this for Nancy, 
this for Nancy; Nancy cannot gather flowers; Mamy gather 
them for her." 
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Nancy was seated — a cripple — ^in her great arm-cliair; 
Charlie went off with Colin to see the dog perform some 
wonders; Mary opened her little basket, and laid flower 
after flower upon the small romid table which stood beside 
the old woman. " Blessings on my wee lammie," exclaimed 
the invalid, "has she brought these flowers for me?" 

" All for Nancy," replied the child. 

" She loves you, Nancy, because you love Jesus," said 
Mrs. Ross. 

Tears started into the old woman's eyes. ^ Blessed be 
His name," she said, " who hath taught a lamb o' his flock 
to love one because she loveth Him. Truly, in that child's 
heart is found some good thing toward the Lord God of 
Israel. Truly, he hath made her a lamb o' his ain blessed 
fold. They that seek me early shall find me." Then laying 
her hand upon the child's head, she repeated, " Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven." 

With clasped hands, and reverent air, Mary looked up 
in the face of the aged Christian, and at length said, " Nancy 
not be lame in heaven, Nancy gather p'etty flowers herself 
in heaven." 

Just then, Charlie and Colin came bouncing in, and 
carried Mary away to see Jollie smoke his pipe. 

The little girl went with them ; she enjoyed the innocent 
amusements of childhood, and soon her merry ringing laugh 
was heard ; but it was plain that her heart was in heaven. 

" That is ane o' Christ's lambs bearing his image, full o' 
his love," said the old woman when she was gone. 

" I sometimes tremble, Nancy, when I look at her, and 
listen to her," replied her mother, " the work in her heart 
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has been so strange, so early, so manifestly that of the Spirit, 
that I fear she is not to be long with us." 

" Why^ar, my dear madam," said Nancy. "There are 
troublous times come on the kirk o' God; iniquity aboundeth; 
the love o' many waxeth cold ; happy are the lambs that 
are housed frae the storm, secured frae the lion ; barred up 
in the heavenly fold, ere the wrath o' God be poured out on 
an ungodly world." 

" Yet she is precious to our hearts ; very desolate would 
they be without her," said Mrs. Ross. 

'*A sare trial, a sare trial wad it be," replied Nancy, 
" but wonderfully mingled wi' mercy. But I'll no say, ma'am, 
but the seeds o' grace may be early planted that &uits o' 
richteousness may be brought forth in a long life, to the 
praise o' the glory o' his grace. Ony way, it's a consola- 
tion to think that she belongs to Him, and that out o' the 
mouth o' this babe and sucklin' he is perfectin' praise. 
Whom he loveth, he loveth unto the end ; and come life or 
come death, it's for his glory, and the welfare o' the soul 
that's united to Him." 

Mrs. Ross turned aside to wipe off a tear. 

" Let the lammie hae plenty o' warm milk and &esh air," 
said Nancy. 

" Why do you say that, Nancy ? " inquired Mrs. Ross. 

" It's maybe fancy, but I was thinkin' the darlin' lookit 
a wee whitely sin' she left the manse and the garden." 

" Well, Nancy, you are an experienced nurse. I will 
foUow your directions as much as possible; but you know she 
cannot be out all day long now, as when we had a garden." 

" The will o' the Lord be done," ejaculated the old 
woman. 
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'* Amen ! " said Mrs. Ross. '^ It is a good will, whatever 
it be." 

When the little party arrived at home, they found the 
parlour beautifully adorned with the choicest roses. Mary 
skipped for joy. Lady Grace had called^ and left two 
baskets— one of flowers, another of strawberries, and a tin 
of rich cream. 

" Strawberries and cream for dinner ! " cried Charlie. 
" Hurrah ! hurrah for Lady Grace 1" 

" St'awberries and Towers," echoed Mary, in her sweet, 
silvery voice, clapping her hands. " Good Lady G'ace." 

'* Lady Grace was in a new carriage, with only one horse," 
said nurse ; " and she had her own servants." 

" That is curious," replied Mrs. Ross. 

Mary was gazing intently upon a pure white Provence 
rose. " Who is the Rose of Sharon," inquired her mamma. 
" Jesus, Jesus !" replied the child. 

Thenceforth she associated a white rose with her beloved 
Saviour ; and when presented with one, would put it in her 
bosom, whispering, " White rose like Jesus — ^p'etty white 
rose." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GOOD aUTS. 

" 0, fhoa bounteous Olyer of all good, 
Thou art of all thy gifts thyself the crown I 
Give what thon canst, without thee we are poor. 
And with thee rich, take what thon will away." 

GOWPXR. 

DuRiKa the whole summer the weather continued to be 
most propitious for worship in the open air ; all June and 
July there was but one wet Sabbath ; and in this many an 
ejected congregation thankfully recognised the loving-kind- 
ness of God; for while the building of churches rapidly pro- 
gressed, the people assembled in comfort on verdant hill, in 
flowery field, or smooth sea-shore. Alas! the people of 
Dunellan had no prospect of a house to shelter them when 
winter should arrive ; for to them, as to some others of their 
brethren, a site was denied. 

Meekly and patiently they bore this infringement upon 
the rights of conscience ; and great solemnity and earnest- 
ness reigned among them. It has often been the experience 
of the church that a special spiritual blessing has descended 
upon her in suffering times. 

Arrangements were made for aiding the various schemes 
of missionary and home labour. According to their means, 
the farmers and villagers contributed to the church-build- 
ing and sustentation funds. Lady Grace headed the former 
with one hundred pounds, — ^to the latter she subscribed 
fifteen pounds per quarter. She rightly considered the sus- 
tentation fund as the main stay of the church. 
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'<If there be not an efficient ministry at home," she 
remarked, ^' the work of God will languish, and all our 
missionary schemes wiU die ; for those who care not for the 
Gospel themselves will not desire to send it to others." 

Lady Grace determined that from this time strict economy 
should reign in her household, cutting off many little super- 
fluities which added to its expense. 

"My table shall always be plentiful," she said; "but 
henceforth never luxurious. I shall stiU rejoice to exercise 
hospitality, especially to the servants of my Lord and 
Master ; but there shall be nothiog sumptuous — ^no vain 
show in honour of my guests." 

Had her footman been a deserving person, she might 
have hesitated to part with him ; had he been an old and 
tried domestic, she assuredly would have retained him ; but 
be was neither : she would in all probability have dismissed 
him at the next term. She determined not to engage 
another. This saving enabled her to contribute the more 
largely to the cause of Christ. 

" Shall I preserve as many strawberries as usual, my 
lady ? " inquired the cook, when the rich red fruit was ripe. 

" Four quarts more," replied the lady ; " and let the 
additional quantity be put aside for Mrs. Ross." 

The cook smiled ; and as she prepared the strawberries 
she said, " My lady is so bent upon economy, that I expected 
to be allowed only half the quantity of strawberries ; and 
now here are four quarts more to be given away." 

" Ah !" said Effie, who was assisting her, " the minister 
has no garden now ; I'se warrant her ladyship will send him 
all his preserves this year." 

" They'll have to go by small quantities then," replied the 
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cook, " for there 's no a closet there to keep them in, I 
suspect." 

" It was an unco stupid thing," remarked Effie, " to leave 
the manse and garden, and make themselves like poor folk, 
just to give the people the right of choosing their own minis- 
ters. Small thanks they'll get for it, or I'm mistaken." 

" Tut, woman! the whole world's looking on, they say; 
and scoffers have foimd out that there's something in religion 
afler all," said the cook. 

" Look ye here," persisted Effie ; " there's a few worthy 
folk, like Lady Grace, that will deny themselves to keep up 
the cause ; but the most of the people that the ministers 
have suffisred so much for, will dress as fine and live as 
grand as ever, and fling the fragments at the men that's 
benefited them, and look down upon them when they're 
poor." 

" Ilech ! but it's a queer world; I'll no say," replied the 
cook. 

"Aye; they had better have kept their livings," said 
Effie. 

" They couldn't do that with a clear conscience," said 
the cook ; " and ye mind what Lady Grace was reading 
about giving up all for Himf* 

" Take my word for it, the folk will grumble about having 
them to keep, if they don't starve them. The world's very 
ungrateful," said Effie, oracularly. 

" I mind when the minister admitted me," said the cook; 
" how he questioned me and prayed with me, and what 
beautiful counsel he gave me ; and many a bookie and a 
tract he has put into my hand since that day. He is a 
faithful man, if ever there was one." 
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<^ It's all that kind who have come out, the more's the 
pity," was the only reply vouchsafed by Effie, who, never- 
theless, was most zealous in her preparation of the fruit. 

The strawberry-jam caused great rejoicing among the 
little ones. It was not all sent at once ; for currant jelly, 
black and red, raspberries and plums, were to follow, and 
Lady Grace prudently forbore to overload the repositories, 
which she knew to be small ; but, lest any expense should 
be incurred for firuit, she delicately requested that she might 
be intrusted with making and storing the winter provision. 
Some of the farmers' wives, too, sent apples and pears, a 
jar of butter at one time, and a cheese at another; and once 
a-week an elegant bouquet dropped in from Lady Grace. 

" How kind is our heavenly Father even in <ri/fes," ob- 
served Mrs, Ross, as she arranged some charming flowers. 
" Nothing is a trifle to Him that gives the least pleasure 
to any of his creatures," replied Mr. Ross. 

" You can't think how much enjojTnent these kind pre- 
sents give me," added Anna. " I love them for their beauty, 
for the affection of the donors, and, above all, as a proof of 
God's love and minute care. He is giving us all necessary 
things, and so many luxuries. Can we ever distrust Him?" 
" We ought not," replied her husband. " Those who 
wait on Him shall not want a/iy good thing, however minute. 
And after such instances of his consideration, if privations 
should come, we may rest assured that they also are good^ 
" Ah ! " said Mrs. Ross, " our poor people must join in our 
privations when bad weather comes, and we have to wor- 
ship out of doors." 

" Lady Grace has offered a site on her little bit of ground," 
said the pastor ; " but being two miles and a half from the 
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village, and at the extreme comer of the parish, I do not 
think the session vnH accept of it without giving Sir David 
a fair trial. He may change in time. As to the first winter, 
I hear that the factor is resolute in his determination of 
ejecting John Colquhoun, whose lease expires next Whit- 
suijidaj. Should he be still willing, therefore, to give his 
bam for public worship, ho harm will be done by accepting 
it There will be room for both his com and our winter 
congregation." 

" Sir David may interdict us," said Mrs. Ross, doubtfully. 

" That is quite possible," her husband replied ; " but re- 
member God's MINUTE care ; it will not exhaust itself in 
flowers and fruit." 

" No ! " said Anna ; " all that is good the Lord will give." 
Then, afier a pause, she remarked, *^ I think that a few 
days' change of air would be good for our little Mary. She 
is not accustomed yet to be without her garden." 

" Well, love, if it be good, she will get it," was the pas- 
tor's reply ; " and when Jane and Henry come from school, 
you can send her out more frequently." 

On the day after this conversation Lady Grace called. 
She had brought a little basket of beautiful cherries for each 
of the children, and they came skipping to receive them. 
Mary immediately commenced a division of hers. '^ Mamma 
one, papa one, Mamy one," she whispered, until she had 
nearly exhausted them; then added, " Henderson two,^ 
Erskine one, Jeanie one. P'etty, p'etty chellies — ^kind 
Lady G'ace." 

She ran to the kitchen to give Henderson and Erskine 
their portions, when Lady Grace observed, " That darling 
is losing her roses ; I think she would be the better of the 
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breath of mine upon her cheeks. Will you spare her for a 
week, my dear madam ? — ^my maid will be her nurse. Let 
Charlie come too." 

Anna's lip quivered. " Lady Grace," she said, " we can 
never repay your kindness. I was regi*etting only yester- 
day the want of the breath of the roses upon my child's 
cheek. I accept your offer with gratitude to you and grati- 
tude to God." 

" I owe a debt of gratitude to my pastor, which no little 
attentions of mine can ever repay," replied the lady. " He 
has been, under God, the means of speaking peace to my 
soul, and of awakening me from my indolent depression. 
He taught me the meaning of that precious invitation, 
* Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ; take my yoke upon you, and learn of 
me, and ye shall find rest to your souls.' He led me to the 
Saviour as the rest from sin, — to the Saviour's work as the 

REST FROM SORROW AND WEARINESS. Wotdd that I COilld 

make some suitable return to him." 

" You are loading us with comforts, dear Lady Grace," 
said Anna, her heart filled almost to overflowing with 
the remembrance that " all that is good the Lord will 
give." 

" I mean to drive a little farther," said Lady Grace; 
" can the children be ready to go with me in an hour, Tvdth 
their little wardrobes f " 

" A thousand thanks," replied Mrs. Ross ; " yes, they wiU 
be quite ready." 

Great was their delight when told of their visit. Charlie 
exulted in the carriage, and the dogs, and old Johnstone, 
and got his whip in readiness. Mary jumped to think of 
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seeing her own " cuffies and chuckles, and the p'etty, p'etty 
Towers^" and kissed everybody in her glee. 

An hour afterwards they were whirling away with their 
kind friend to Broomcraig. 

On the forenoon of the following day, as Lady Grace 
passed by the eastern end of the house, she espied a lovely 
group. A glass door there opens into a rustic porch, 
entwined with roses and clematis. At the entrance of the 
porch Mary was seated in her white frock, her long, fair 
curls falling over her shoulders, and her large blue eyes 
gleaming with pleasure. A number of beautiful pigeons 
were feeding around her, and out of her little delicate hand 
a milk-white, fan-tailed dove was eating ; it hopped into her 
lap, she folded it to her bosom, and softly said, '' Mamy's 
own cuffy — own p'etty cuify!*' 

In the evening Lady Grace read to the children the fol- 
lowing verses : — 

THE DOVE. 

0] give jne the voice of a dove, 
For Christ, my beloved, to mourn, 
When grieved by my folly and sin, he departs ; 
To weep till his Spirit return I 

01 give me the heart of a dove, 
The tender, the quivering heart, 
From the shadow of sin (like the bird from her foe, 
At the glimpse of his feather) to start! 

1 give me the eye$ of a dove. 
On Christ my beloved to feed ; 
Till earth and its glories shall vanish like mist, 
mi rapt, to his presence I speed! 

! give me the wings of a dove, 
From eaith and its darkness to flee, 
To the regions of peace, of refreshing, of bliss, 
Where Christ shall be sunshine to me I 
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And then she added, '^ I must explain these verses to mj 
darlings. The dove of the East is celebrated for its beauty 
and gentleness. Its voice is sweetly mournful ; and, when 
deprived of its mate or of its young, it fills the grove with 
its plaintive cooings. Christ calls his people his *Dove,' 
and says to his Church, < O, my dove that art in the clefts 
of the rocks,' — ^where she cannot see Him, — ' let me hear 
thy voice.' And when He is absent from her, she mourns 
like the dove for her beloved. 

" The dove is very timid ; it is said to tremble violently if 
it see but a feather of the eagle or the hawk ; — so ought the 
Christian to tremble at the very thought of sin. 

" The dove's eyes are very beautiful, and full of love ; and 
Christ says to the Church, *Thou hast doves' eyes;' they 
should be constantly fixed on Him. 

" Then her wings are fair and lovely, as the Christian's 
ought to be ; ever ready to be spread, to fly away with her 
beloved to the blue sky and the brightness of heaven. * Oh ! 
that I had the wings of a dove, I would flee away and be 
at rest.'" 
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CHAPTER XYII. 

HOLIDAtS. 

**B« it a weakness, it desenres some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days; 
The scene is touchhig, and the heart is stone 
That feels not at that sight, and feels at none.* 



COWFEB. 



The first of August arrived, Edinburgh was about to be 
deserted. The courts of law had risen; white wigs, and 
gowns red and black were committed to wardrobes, and 
their wearers dreamed of the breezes of loch, mountain, and 
moor; of the fiash of guns, and the whirring of game. In 
the classic courts of the High School, and the cool portico 
of the New Academy, groups of youths were sauntering, 
each with his parcel of books bound by a leathern strap; 
while the aged janitors shuffled about in hurry and bustle 
unspeakable, and here and there a busy tutor appeared, his 
head brimful of the coming examination. Oh! what Latin 
and Greek, and mathematics and mental arithmetic, and 
history and geography ancient and modem, and composi- 
tion prosaic and poetical, were to be exhibited that day ; 
what young hearts beat with anxiety, and hope, and fear ; 
how the conveyances to town were crowded by parents, and 
brothers and sisters; what brushing of clothes, and putting 
on of best bonnets, and packing in little paper bags of 
biscuits and sandwiches and buns went forward that 
morning. And how the bright, hot sun of the first of 
August shone upon the Castle and the Calton, the Frith 
and the Fife hills, and dried into white dust the broad 
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Macadamized roads, to powder the green leaves of Princes 
and Queen Street Gardens, as the carriages rolled along. 
In two days, or three at most, the magnificent but dusty 
city would be exchanged by many a happy family, for the 
country cottage or the seaside villa ; and by many a merry 
boy and girl for the delight of a rural home. 

Mr. Ross was one of the visitors of Edinburgh on this 
occasion. His children were to be taken home, not for 
the holidays, like their schoolmates, but to remain. The 
ladies' examination was over, but that of the High School 
he meant to attend. He was much gratified by the appear- 
ance of his little boy who obtained one of the prizes in the 
junior class, and severe was the pang which shot through 
his heart when he thought of removing him from the advan- 
tages of Edinburgh to a rude country school. But it must 
be. " Owe no man anything," was a distinct command of 
Holy "Writ; and reflecting that God appointeth the bounds 
of our habitation, he prepared to submit to his will without 
a murmur. To do that will, in the station where he has 
placed us, the pastor knew to be the secret of happiness, 
whether that station be high or low. 

" How can I speak of suffering for Christ," thought 
he. "I who have food and raiment, and liberty and 
home, when holy men of old, yea, holy men of Scotland 
were hunted like partridges on the mountains, dwelt in 
deserts and caves of the earth, suffering the loss of all 
things, and sealing their testimony with their blood, amidst 
unheard of tortures. What am I better than they? I have 
but descended a step in the ladder of society, renounced a 
few luxuries, incurred a little more labour, — and this 
for Him who left heaven — ^who died for me. No, I am 
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ashamed of the thought — this is not sufferning. The lines 
have fallen unto me in pleasant places, I have a goodlj 
heritage." 

Then he smiled to remember the delight with which a 
poor man heard of the intention of a benevolent friend to 
put his son to that same parish school to which Mr. Ross 
thought it a trial to send his hoy. 

" How few real evils are there in the world," said he, 
" compared with those which we make for ourselves. 
Having food and raiment, therewith let us be content; 
yea^ having blessings innumerable, therefore let us be un- 
feignedly thankful." 

The little boy and girl joyfully returned home, they were 
in high spirits; the weather was beautiful; the journey 
delightful. Innumerable were the questions they had to 
ask about mamma and Mary, and Charlie, and the new 
house ; and the tales they had to tell of school friends, and 
school doings. They were duly warned by their papa of 
having now no garden and no pony, and of living in a flat 
in the village. Yet Jane looked very grave when home 
appeared, and she heaved a sigh, as she slowly ascended the 
narrow stair. But the warm greeting of mamma and the 
little ones,* the pretty parlour, the flowers, and the nice tea, 
with beautiful fruit from Broomcraig, soon elevated her 
childish spirits, and the re-united family chattered and 
laughed, and laughed and chattered until bed-time found 
them quite ready for their soft pillows and pure white cur- 
tains. Their young voices mingled sweetly in the evening 
psalm, and all was thanksgiving — there was no thought of 
" suffering" that night. 

One of the first questions that Jane asked next morning 
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was, " Where are Mamy's roses ? " and she stroked the 
cheeks of the fair, pale child. 

" Mamy's roses gone," replied the little one, shaking her 
head with its golden curls. " Mamy have no roses now." 

" But brother and sister will go with Mary and Charlie 
into the fields, and perhaps the roses will come back," said 
Mrs. Ross. 

" Yes, we go to the fields; gather p'etty f'owers," cried 
the child, skipping like a fawn. '^ Mamj know where the 
Towers grow, and will show them to Jane and Henly." 

During the holidays, when the elder children were at 
home, the little ones had fi:esh air in abundance, for there 
were some fields near the village, and the side of a heathery 
hill, where they might play without danger, although they 
were forbidden to go so far as Mary's beloved wood, through 
which there ran a stream of water, whose rocky and uneven 
bed formed deep, mossy-coloured pools, dangerous to the 
wandering child. Daft Jeanie often joined them as they 
skipped or sat on the grass, sometimes singing her wild 
ditties, and oft«n wreathing the bonnet of little Mary with 
the choicest field fiowers, which she loved as deeply as 
did the child. Sitting on the grassy bank, beside a small 
crystal rill which came sparkling and laughing fi:om the 
heights above, her wild flowers in her lap, and her bonnet 
hanging half off her sunny hair, Mary often talked to Jeanie, 
in her simple way, about Jesus, and, with Jane's assistance, 
strove to teach her some of her own sweet hymns. Jeanie 
took great pains to learn them, and would go home care- 
fully repeating a verse, and muttering, " Fll mind it weel ; 
111 mind it weel, for she'll no be lang here; shell gang to 
the sunshine warld to be an angel sune." 
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Sometimes Mr. Ross took the children with him when he 
went into the country to visit. Sometimes thej were 
allowed to go into the houses, but where there was sickness 
they waited at a little distance until he had finished his 
work. To visit a farm-house was a great delight, — ^the 
dogs, and cows, and poultry, outside; and puss and her 
kittens within, were objects of special interest; and a 
draught of sweet fresh milk, with a bit of oat-cake, to re- 
fresh them, and a newly laid egg in the hand of each to 
carry home, were delightful luxuries to their excited 
spirits. A soft tinge of delicate pink now adorned the 
cheek of the little Mary, and the fears of her parents dis- 
appeared. 

In one of their wanderings, when allowed to go out alone, 
the children had strolled to the gate of their former home, 
their beloved manse, and were standing silently gazing 
through the bars upon the lawn and the house, until a few 
tears stole down the cheek of Jane. Two pretty girls, the 
daughters of the new minister, approached the gate from 
the road, unseen by them, and the younger harshly in- 
quired, " What are you doing there, children?" 

Jane started, and looked up in the face of the speaker, 
with the tears upon her cheeks. The elder girl pressed her 
sister's arm, and gently inquired, "Are you Mr. Ross's 
children?" 

" We are, ma'am," replied Henry, bowing, " I am sorry 
we have intruded." 

" You don't intrude," said Miss Hamilton. " I daresay 
you would like to walk round your old garden." 

" Pooh!" whispered her sister. " Papa won't like it." 

Taking no notice of this. Miss Hamilton held out her 
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hand to little Mary, saying, ^^ Come and see whether I am 
taking care of your flowers." 

With, the instinct of childhood, which at once recognises 
a gentle heart, Mary took the offered hand, her large blue 
eyes glancing lovingly in the face of the speaker. The 
whole party walked into the grounds. The roses were in 
full beauty, Mary darted forwards, " P'etty Towers, p'etty 
Towers, Mamy do love those f'owers," she cried; then 
throwing herself on her knees beside a rose-tree, the child 
pressed to her lips one of its fragrant blossoms. 

'' Take it dear," said Miss Hamilton, breaking off some 
fine roses, and giving them to the child, who warmly 
thanked the donor in her own sweet, broken accents. Jane 
lingered behind, for she could not control her bitter weep- 
ing. " It was all my own, I have no garden now," seemed 
to ring in her ears. 

Henry walked composedly, but gravely and silently, look- 
ing with steadiness at each well-known object, but his heart 
was very full. Charlie, with his bold, bluff expression, 
vigorously used his whip, which he carried everywhere, 
and between the lashes muttered, " When I am a man ! 
When I am a man ! " 

"When you are a man, what will you do!" inquired 
Miss Hamilton. 

" I will work for money, and buy mamma as pretty a 
house as this, and buy pony, and Davie back again," re- 
plied the boy, energetically. 

"Are you very angry with us for taking your garden?" 
asked Maria. 

" Yes," replied Charlie, flourishing his whip again. " I 
would whip you ; but mamma says, I must love my enemies." 
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'^ We are not your enemies, dear,** said Miss Hamilton, 
gently. 

'* Then why did you take our house? *' 

" You left it, you know, and then it was given to us." 

" Do yoa love God?" Charlie inquired. 

" I hope so," replied Miss Hamilton. 

" I don't think so," said Charlie. 

" Charlie, for shame! Be quiet!" exclaimed Henry. 

" Impudent boy ! " muttered Maria. 

But Miss Hamilton quietly asked, "Why do you not 
think so ? my little man." 

" Papa and mamma left this pretty place because they 
loved God. Now, if you had loved God, you would not 
have come to it." 

" People may love God, and yet take different views of 
duty," said Miss Hamilton. " Don't y<m think so," she con- 
tinued, turning to Henry, whose grave, thoughtful counte- 
nance had arrested her attention. 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Henry. " But if they do love 
God, and follow his word, he will set them right at last." 

" Well, I love God, and I love yow," said Miss Hamilton, 
" and I hope we shall both be set right at last, and go to 
heaven, where all think alike." 

Henry looked up in her sweet countenance, it was very 
pale, and he thought she would not be long in going to 
heaven. 

At this moment Mary exclaimed, " Mamy's 'itt'e garden ! 
Mamy^s own 'itt'e garden I " and, grasping the hand of her 
conductress, she said, '' Mamy gave it up because she love 
Jesus vely, vely much." 

" Did you, darling ? " said Miss Hamilton, large drops 
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coursing down her cheeks; and taking the child in her 
arms and kissing her, she asked, << Was it all because jou 
loved Jesus?" 

" All, all," replied the child, " Love Jesus more than 
p'ettj Towers. Jesus died for Mamy." 

"Will you love m«, darling? " 

" Yes," said the child, putting her arms round the neck 
of the young lady, and kissing her. " Love you vely much, 
because you love Jesus." 

Unable to restrain her tears and sobs, Jane had quietly 
slipped away, and seated herself by the roadside upon the 
root of an old tree, whose spreading branches hung over 
her head. She was weeping there when Lady Grace passed 
in her carriage. Seeing her young friend in such a melan- 
choly plight, and guessing that she had been stealing a view 
of her once happy home, the lady stopped, took her up, and 
consoled her, — and Jane wept away her grief in the comer 
of the carriage. 

Miss Hamilton loaded the hands of the children with 
flowers, and their pockets with gooseberries, and kissed 
little Mary over and over again. She asked Charlie for a 
kiss too. He seemed not at all sure about the matter, but 
gave it at length. Henry warmly thanked her for her 
kindness. She would fain have asked them to come again, 
but felt that it would not be prudent. She did not know 
how her father or theirs would like it. 

" These children have had right Christian feeling incul- 
cated upon them," she said to herself. " Mr. Ross cannot 
have the fanaticism or vindictiveness which I hear ascribed 
to the Free Church." 

Harvest progressed. The children sometimes w^ent to see 
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the reapers, and from the field went home to read and talk 
about the story of Ruth, and of Jesus passing through the 
corn-fields with his disciples. They read with interest also 
the Jewish law about gleaners, and about the offering of 
the first-fruits. Mr. Ross was a botanist, and wild flowers 
were carried home, not only for their beauty, but to be 
dried and classified, and placed in his herbarium. In this 
way both health and pleasure were gained along with know- 
ledge of the works and ways of God. 

But all pleasant things have an end, and so have holi- 
days. Henry went to the parish school; papa devoted an 
hour and a half in the morning to Jane and Charlie; and 
mamma another hour in the afternoon to Jane and Mary. 
Besides this, Jane had to practise on the piano half an hour 
daily, while Mrs. Ross sat beside her with her sewing. 
While the weather continued good, the children were regu- 
larly sent out every day. Mrs. Ross's faithful cook and 
nurse had willingly remained with her, although aware of 
an increase of work — that there could be no washer-woman 
employed, and that everything must be conducted with the 
strictest economy. It was requisite now for Mrs. Ross to 
spend more time than formerly upon her house. She had 
not only to order and superintend, but to do many little 
things which were not needful before. Sewing, too, accu- 
mulated; making and mending; for with last year's stipend 
wearing on to its close, and perfect uncertainty as to the 
future, she could not bestow money upon what her own 
haqds could do. Jane willingly assisted; but although 
diligent, her work was slow, for an Edinburgh boarding- 
school is not the place to become accustomed to plain sew- 
ing and mending, stockings. Besides, Jane had her lessons 
H 
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to prepare, and she assisted in teaching Mary and Charlie. 
So the Free Church minister's house was a busy one. 

Mrs. Ross was unwilling, too, to give up her district 
visitation of the poor ; and she was so beloved in the con- 
gregation, that many of the sick would not rest without a 
visit from her; and then the new secretaryship which had 
been forced upon her had its duties, so that, willing as she 
was to labour for her Master's sake, she was often a wearied 
woman, and a feeling of depression at times stole over her, 
in spite of her naturally cheerful disposition. But never 
for a moment did she regret the step which had brought 
them to poverty. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE BPI800PAL CHUBOH AT UfOHDUFr. 

** Holy Franciscan friar ! brother, ho ! ** 

* * * • 

" (jroing to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of oar order, to associate me." — Shakspkakk. 

The Episcopal church at Inchduff was finished in correct 
mediaeval style. It had a cross on the eastern, and a cross 
on the western end; and lancet windows; and an oriel 
with stained glass, representing Saint Somebody carrying a 
cross. In fact, the building was so crossed with crosses, 
that a young lady of " the Free" composed an acrostic 
about a cross, which made Mr. Wilson somewhat cross. 

A school-house was attached, with latticed lights, and 
high walls, like a nunnery ; and on the gable, not a stone 
cross like the church, but a great black wooden cross, such 
as in Papal countries may be seen to mark the spot where 
a murder has been committed. 

The church was to be consecrated; and the Bishop of 
Broom&iar, and the Dean of Donought, and the Canon of 
Byelaw, were to be there ; but the star of the day was to be 
the Bey. Mr. Eomane of St. Bartholomew, who had astonished 
the people of England with his " primitive"* practices. 

Lady Dennistoun had presented an organ to the church, 
and for twelve days before the consecration, ladies and boys 
practised chants and anthems six hours a-day; and the 
scholars of the school were drilled in the Church Catechism 

• " PrimitiTe,"— that la, prior to the Reformation, thongh subsequent .to the 
Apostolic age. 
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and geography with laudable earnestness, to exhibit at the 
Boir^e a^rwarda. 

Mr. Wilson had not hitherto assumed the true Episcopal 
costume ; but now that he had got a befitting church, he 

considered it proper to do so, and went to for the 

purpose. He ordered a single-breasted coat, down to his 
heels, and a clerical hat : either through malice or ignorance 
he was presented mth that of a dean ! Simple Mr. Wilson 
did not know the difference, until, on the day of consecra- 
tion, he was addressed as dean, and congratulated on his 
new honour. He was rather chagrined. 

The consecration passed off admirably ; and the clergy, 
as they met, saluted one another by their Ml titles. There 
was a laugh, aside, at llifr. Wilson's hat ; but, for a short 
time, he swaggered in it unconsciously, and that certainly 
gave him pleasure. The service was well performed, — the 
chants and anthems beautiful ; and as several members of 
the Established, and a few of the Free Church were present, 
Mr. Wilson was not without hope that he might gain at least 
some of the " genteel people" over to the Episcopal Church, 
which, to tell the truth, was usually very poorly attended. 

The lady-teachers laboured hard to perfect the children 
of the school in the " Church Catechism," their attainments 
in which were to be exhibited before the soiree. Some of 
them had unfortunately learned the " Assen.bly's Cate- 
chism," and persisted in confusing the one with the other. 
There was a little boy who had lately entered the school ; 
he had been taught only the first two questions, and was 
therefore to be at the head of the class, that he might be 
asked only what he knew. He was placed second dux. 
The lady who was rehearsing the scholars asl^ed him, — 
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" What is your name ? " 

'< Jamie M'Dougall," he shouted, in a stentorian voice. 

« Mj dear child," said the lady, ^' your Christian name 
is enough : say only, ^ James.' Now, James, what is your 
namet" 

" James." 

"Right, dear ; quite right. Who gave you this name ?" 

" My mother." 

" Oh I my boy, you have not learned your lesson, I fear. 
Repeat after me, — ' My godfathers and godmothers in my 
baptism.'" 

" My godfathers and godmothers in my baptism I " said 
James, with a puzzled look. " If you please, ma'am, I 
dinna think I had ony ! " 

" That's of no consequence," said the lady; " its only your 
lesson, you know. Just repeat it, that's all you have to do.* 
Now, again, — ^Who gave you this name ? " 

" It is my mother, ma'am, and my &ther, and the minis- 
ter-that gi'es us all our names; and mother thrashes me 
when I tell a lie," whimpered the poor boy, in a state of 
utter, hopeless perplexity. By this time the whole school 
was tittering ; the ill-suppressed laughter added to the dis- 
tress of poor Jamie, and he burst into a roar as loud as his 
first announcement of his name and surname. 

' " Bad boy I wicked boy ! " said the lady, gravely ; thus 
to pro&ne a sacred subject. Go into the yard until you are 
quiet." Then, as the culprit left the room, she thus ad- 
dressed the other scholars. " To laugh at baptism, my 

• This lady's inj^nuity wa3 sorely equal to that of the author of Tract No. 90. With 
the ** Doctrine of Reserve," and the doctrine, " It is only your Itsson, just repeat It,'* 
our Tractarians might defy all the facts and all the argument in the world. 
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children, is a sin, a great sin. Without Christian baptism, 
you know, you cannot get to heaven. It is baptism which 
makes you Christians, — ^baptism, otherwise called christen- 
ing. Now, tell me, what makes you Christians f" 

<' Baptism, — christening," responded some of the children. 

" Should you laugh, then, about baptism?" 

« No." 

" What sort of thing is it ! " 

" A sacred thing." 

" What does it make you?" 

« Christians." 

" Ought you to be grave when it is mentioned?** 

« Yes." 

Unseen and unheard by the lady, the Rev. Mr. Bomane 
had entered the school during her oration. He now ap- 
proached, and shook her warmly by the hand. 

" My dear madam," he said, " I had not expected to hear 
in Scotland, — Presbyterian Scotland, — any teaching so 
sound and orthodox. Such instruction is a boon to this 
dark place." 

The lady courtesied and simpered, and courtesied and sim- 
pered again ; conducted the reverend gentleman round the 
school ; and before he left, appointed an hour next day for a 
little private conversation with him.* 

The personal appearance of Mr. Romane arrested the 
attention of the scholars. He was tall and thin, and very 
pale ; had a single-breasted, long-tailed coat, buttoned 
ever the chest, from which his long, thin neck, surrounded 
by a pure white neckcloth, stretched forth like a — ^no, not a 
swan's, for it had no curve. I had almost named another 

* Whether it was confession or not, the history dues not relate. 
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white, downy, semi-aquatic fowl; — like — nothing but a 
popish priest's. 

There was a whisper in the school, — " Is he a priest 1 " 

The reverend gentleman heard it, and he answered,-— 
" Yes, my children, I am a priest ; not a Koman Catholic 
priest, but as surely a priest as he. You are right, my 
children, I am a priest : it is a holy name : I magnify mine 
office. I hope you reverence your priest, a successor of the 
apostles ; — ^he is to you what the apostles were to the an- 
cient Church. 

" Was Paul a priest?" whispered a tall girl to her neigh- 
bour. 

" I never heard o't afore," was the reply. 

We have not room for the rest of the " orthodox instruc- 
tion" imparted by the incumbent of St. Bartholomew to 
the poor Presbyterian children, whom presents, and pro- 
mises of new clothes, and " free education," and help to 
widowed mothers, had drawn to the school; and to the 
children of the Irish papists, whom Mr. Wilson claimed as 
belonging to himself. Nor have we room for a description 
of the soiree, — ^how Lady Dennistoun was placed on an ele- 
vated seat, and received almost the homage of a saint ; how 
the bishop and the real dean complimented Mr. Wilson, 
and, immediately after the children had repeated a solemn 
benediction upon him, called for three cheers for him ; how 
Mr. Romane informed his youthful auditory, that those 
things called cookies in Scotland were called buns in Eng- 
land, and those things called ministers in Scotland were 
priests in England, only that poor Scottish ministers were 
not priests, because they had not had Episcopal ordination, 
and that therefore they had no right to teach ; how euor- 
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moualj they wei:^ indebted to Sir David and Ladj Dennis- 
toun for their munificence and for their presence; and, 
finally, what good children thej ought all to be, learning 
the Catechism and reading the Prayer-book, going to church 
on Sundays, and playing with all their heart on holidays. 

Sir David Dennistoun also made a speech ; and when he 
stammered, and was in danger of sticking, Mr. Romane and 
Mr. Wilson set the example of cheering him, so that amidst 
the clapping of hands and stamping of feet, nobody could 
tell the words he ssdd, or whether he said any words at all; 
but they saw his mouth moving and his head bowing, and 
were convinced that he spoke well, and that was enough 
for them. 

And when he had finished, and the storm of applause had 
subsided too, Mr. Wilson stood up and told the children 
that they were to have a holiday to-morrow, and Sir David 
Dennistoun invited them to his grounds to see some amus- 
ing sights, and to partake of a good dinner on the lawn. 
Two carts would be sent for the scholars at twelve o'clock, 
and Sir David's tenants and people were welcome to attend 
to see the sight. There would be a foot-race between 
two young men ; a race of two young women in sacks ; 
and another race after a pig with its tail greased, the pig to 
belong to the person who could catch it by the tail ; and 
the throwing of the iron hammer; and other trials of 
strength and skill ; all excellent old English games, faUen 
into disuse with the decay of the good old times, but now 
reviving with the promise of better days. Sir David, he 
added, was setting an example to aU Scotland of what a 
landlord ought to be ; and he hoped to see him surrounded 
by good, obedient, and grateful dependents. 
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The delight of the children was unbounded ; thej gave 
three cheers for everybody, three times three for Sir David, 
and felt quite sure that tha Free Church minister would 
never have -invited them to see sack races, and races after a 
pig with its tail greased. 

Miss Dennistoun took great interest in the school. She 
o^n rode to Inchduff to visit it, and, giving her horse to her 
footman, remained half an hour among the children, who 
loved her much. The Jete upon the lawn was her proposal ; 
but it was Mr. Romane who instigated the revived old 
English games, to which Sir David readily consented ; for 
he liked the feudalism of the thing, and loved to play the 
lord of the manor in the true ancient style. They seemed 
rather coarse to the taste of his daughter, who Hked the 
religion and the romance of the mediaeval times better than 
their social manners. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THfi TABERNACLE. 

*' The God of heaven he will prosper us; therefore we his serrants will arise and 
buUd.** Kkhbmiah iL 20. . 

It was the forty-ninth year of old John Colquhoun's occu- 
pation of his farm. He had possessed it, to use his own 
words, " ever since he was a callant;" and a right good 
tenant he had been. His lease had originally been of seven 
years, and until now had always been readily renewed; for 
not a farm upon the estate was kept in such order, not a 
farm-house and garden were so neat, as were those of Mavis- 
brae. Old Sir David knew his tenant's worth, and had a 
high regard for him; but the present landlord cared for little 
but his rents and his pleasures, and what he styled " peace 
and charity," which just meant that every one should do in 
religion as he dictated, and do it quietly. He was greatly 
annoyed to find the most of his tenants joining the Free 
Church, and outrageous when he heard of Mr. Colquhoun's 
offer of his bam to the congregation. Not satisfied by its 
not having been accepted, he determined to " make an 
example of the stubborn old schismatic," and ordered his 
factor to give him due notice to quit at the expiration of his 
lease on the following Whitsuntide. John received it in 
silence. At the next meeting of session, he informed his 
brethren that now their non-acceptance of his offer would 
not save him; and that, if they were inclined to take the 
shelter of his bam for worship, he was still willing to give 
it. The weather had become cold and damp, and they 
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thankfullj accepted the offer. On the following Sabbath 
they met in the bam — ^met with thanks to God, for the day 
was tempestuous, and it would have been scarcely possible 
to worship in the open air. 

On Monday the factor called upon our elder, and bitterly 
reproached him. John answered not railing with railing, 
but stood firm, declaring his determination to give the bam 
as long as it was his. 

" We shall see what an interdict will effect, sir," said the 
&ctor; "we shall see whether you will disobey the law, and 
brave imprisonment for righteousness' sake, as you call it." 

" Gif I should, sir, I wad only be like the apostles," was 
the calm reply. 

" Eank hypocrisy," exclaimed the factor, in a passionate 
voice. 

" It's no just the way o' hypocrites to brave danger for 
their errors," quietly observed the old man. 

" I won't waste words upon you. Eemember, sir, you 
must one day give account for your contempt of constituted 
authority. The powers that be are ordained, sir," said the 
&ctor, turning upon his heel, and slamming after him the 
little wicket-gate with such violence that it rebounded to its 
utmost extent, and broke one of the hinges. 

" Katie, my woman, tak' a string an* tie it; it's no worth 
while mendin' it noo," said Mr. Colquhoun, composedly, to 
a strapping, red-armed maid. 

" Impidence ! " exclaimed Katie, vnth a fierce knit of her 
brow, looking in the direction in which the factor went, 
" to speak to the maister that way." 

" Nae railin', Katie," said her master. " It's the Lord's 
wull, or it wadna be permitted." 
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The &ctor took care to publish the intenlion of applying 
for an interdict of the Court of Session against the use of 
the bam for public worship. 

^'In the present temper of the migoritj of the Court, 
small as that majority is, it will undoubtedly be granted," 
said Mr. Boss, '^ and it is not worth while to take steps to 
resist it, seeing that it is a very few months in which we 
could have the bam, if successful." 

Lady Grace immediately thought of an expedient. '^ You 
consider my property too remote to build a church upon," 
she said. ^* I wiU give you the site next the road for a 
wooden house or tent, or anything you like to erect upon it. 
K a temporary wooden house, I will also give J&25 towards 
its erection." 

This offer was thankfully accepted, and speedily made 
known. An interdict could not be obtained before the 
next Sabbath, therefore they were sure of the shelter of the 
bam for that day, and before another it would be quite pos- 
sible to erect a temporary wooden building. Accordingly, 
preparations commenced, and on the following Sabbath the 
design was intimated after sermon, and all were invited to 
partake in the work of erecting a shelter, a tabernacle for the 
worship of God. The people were glad. Tme, it was remote, 
two and a half miles from the village, and double the distance 
from some of the farms. But the farmers had carts, and so 
had two or three of the villagers; and to sit under shelter, 
even if they had to take a long walk to it, was better than 
to sit with wind and rain or snow beating upon them. 

What a bustle was there on Monday morning ! Every 
Free Churchman who had a cart sent it with wood ; the 
village Wright gave one day's work of himself and his men 
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gratuitously; the most of the £u>mers and their sons nndcr- 
stood joiner work, and they also gave their services. The 
road swarmed with carts, and men, and boys, and many a 
rough joke was cracked at the expense of the laird, who 
had thought with his interdict to banish the Free Church 
from the parish of Dunellan. 

" Tak' care whar ye tramp," cried a stentorian voice to 
some careless stragglers. " If ye tramp doon a flower or a 
blade o' grass in her leddyship's bonnie ground, I'll — ^" The 
sentence was finished by the flourish of an axe in the brawny 
hand of the speaker. 

" Stake off the ground, an' let neither man, woman, nor 
child put a foot ayont the boundary," said the wright, who 
was manager. 

It was done with laudable care ; and now the difficulty 
was, where to lay the timber as it came up, without spoil- 
ing the ground of the benevolent lady. 

"If we pit it on the road, he'll hae the trustees on us in 
a jiffy," said one, 

" Who cares? It will soon be off. The house will be 
roofit the mom's night. Work on, my lads," cried the 
wright; and so they did without ceasing till two o'clock. 

Then there was an animated scene. The dinners of the 
men were brought. Buxom wives and laughing maidens, 
and chubby boys and girls, moved along the road with 
their shining tins and white towels, chattering and laughing 
in frolicsome glee. The men seated themselves on the tim- 
ber in scattered groups, and wives, and sisters, and daugh- 
ters sat down beside them. The autumnal sun shone in a 
sky of bright blue; a bend of the loch lay before them; the 
hills rose beyond and to the right ; a yellow belt of planta- 
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tion stretched up the gentle acdi^ty, and then circling, 
sheltered the mansion-honse to the north ; and green fields, 
and scattered trees, and the winding road, completed the 
prospect. 

Ahout a quarter past two, Ladj Grace's coachman ap- 
proached, carrying a small barrel ; a boy accompanied him 
with a number of mugs. <' A draught of porter from my 
lady," he said, after the homely salutations had passed; and 
he presented a mug brimful to the wright. The man stood 
up, and holding up the mug, he said, 

" Here's to the health of Lady Grace Campbell, and may 
she long grace this house with her presence." 

At once the men sprang up. << Hurrah ! hurrah !" burst 
from every one, while their bonnets were tossed in the air. 
" Hurrah ! hurrah I" three cheers, and one more, resounded 
along the hill and through the wood, and up to the £ur 
mansion of Broomcraig ; and the lady smiled as from her 
window she looked down upon the picturesque and animated 
scene. 

" That is better than the Puseyite Hbte at Sir David's 
beloved chapel," she observed. 

" Better, indeed ; there is heart there," was the reply. 

The wright was correct. By the following Evening the 
building was nearly completed. Next day, cart-loads of 
gravel were spread upon the floor to make it dry. As to 
seats, each farmer engaged to send a bench for his own 
family, a few old chairs and " cutty stools" were contri- 
buted, and for the rest planks of wood were laid across 
rude supporters. The lady's arm-chair was to be carried 
from the house. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

6IOE17SSS. 

** If as a flower doth spread and die. 

Thou woold'st extend to me some good. 
Before I were, by fh)st's extremity, 

Nipt in the bud. 
The sweetness and the pmse were thine.** 

Geobob Hbbbebt. 

As winter approached, the weather became broken, and 
the children no longer walked out with the same regularity 
as before. The windows of the close flat had to be more 
frequently shut; and afler rain, pools accumulated at the 
back of the house. A damp unwholesome odour ascended 
the stairs, so that the door was kept closed. 

The pink tinge gradually disappeared from Mary's cheek, 
and she became like a flnely-chisseled marble statue, so 
beautiful, yet so pale. The opening of her mind was won- 
derful; her love to the Saviour increased, and her sweet 
obedience marked her as one who had early received his 
image. Her childish pronunciation, too, was wearing away, 
and she grew taller and thinner. One morning at breakfast 
she played carelessly with her spoon, while the others were 
eating their porridge. " Eat your breakfast, dear," Mrs. 
Boss said to her. 

" No, thank you, mamma; Mary is not hungry," was the 
reply of the little girl. 

" One little bit," coaxed her mother, dipping a tiny piece 
into the rich white milk. 

The child put aside her head with a look of loathing, but 
said, ^' I will drink the milk, please, mamma." 
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She did »o, and the untasted plate was put aside, and a 
thin piece of bread and butter laid down, with << Can't take 
it, dear mamma." 

Soon after breakfast she said, "Very sleepy, mamma, 
please lie down on the sofa." 

Mrs. Ross put a soft; pillow under her head, covered her 
with the S0& blanket, and enjoined silence upon the other 
children. She fell asleep, and soon began to breathe heavily; 
her pale &ce crimsoned, and her soil hand became burning 
hot. Mrs. Ross bent over her in alarm, and then called her 
husband, who pronounced her very feverish. 

They hoped, however, that it was but some childish ail- 
ment which a Kttle medicine might remove, and accordingly, 
when she awoke from her heavy sleep, it was administered. 
She could not hold up her little weary head, but went to 
sleep again. However, before dinner-time, when they were 
speaking of sending for the doctor, she aroused, sat up, got 
her face and hands washed and her hair brushed, and at 
dinner ate some rice-pudding with relish. All the rest of 
the day she seemed quite well. 

But next morning at breakfast the same thing occurred. 
Again she lay down in a deep heavy sleep, and again she 
was crimsoned with violent heat. The medical man was 
now called, and he pronounced the ailment to be remittent 
fever. In a few days it assumed the appearance of typhus. 
Lady Grace had become aware of it, and, with her usual 
consideration, she sent for the rest of the children to stay 
with her. 

Very patient was the little sufferer, even amid the rest- 
lessness of fever. Mrs. Ross devoted herself entirely to her, 
sleeping at night in the room with her, and, when a fit of 
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restlessness occurred, removing her to her own bed, and 
laying her in her bosom; then, when that position, too, 
became uneasy, laying her again among the cool sheets of 
her own little crib. She was often slightly delirious at 
night. Once she called, " Mamma, mamma ! " Mrs. Ross 
was lying by her side ; she raised herself up, and took the 
child into her arms, pressing her to her bosom. Still she 
cried ^' Mamma, mamma ! " stretching out her arms as if 
for some one she did not see. 

" This is mamma, darling ; you are in mamma's arms," 
reiterated her mother; but " own mammal own mamma!" 
was still the wailing cry. Mrs. Ross wept; for the first 
time her child did not know her. At length she became 
quiet; and, bathing her pillow with tears, her mother found 
solace in casting the child upon the care of Him who said, 
" Suffer the little children to come unto me." 

" Father, spare her to us, if it be thy holy will," she 
pleaded; "but if not, O take her to thy blessed fold in 
heaven. Shepherd of Israel! surely she is one of thine own 
little lambs! ! enable me to trust her to thy care. Jesus, 
the spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

The child lay quiet for a time ; and when she again be- 
came restless, her mother put her into her own crib. In the 
morning she appeared refreshed, and was once more lifted 
into her mother's bosom. Fixing her large blue eyes upon 
the countenance she loved, she said, " Own mamma, I love 
you, and I love Jesus ; it was kind in Jesus to die for me." 

At length the fever was mitigated, but she was very 
weak. She could not turn herself in bed, and her little 
frame was but a skeleton. The doctor dreaded the break- 
ing of the skin upon her joints. She was bathed with 
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vinegar in the morning, and with spirits at night. Her 
mamma alone dared to lifl her, and her quivering nerves 
could bear the sight of no one else, except occasionallj her 
papa, when in a whisper he prayed with her. Nothing 
soothed her fits of restlessness so easily as a few of the 
words of Jesus. But she could hear only aj^. 

At length there seemed a little improvement. She was 
able to swallow a spoonful or two of strong beef-tea, and 
by-and-by could be carried from room to room. Then 
she asked for Charlie, and the children returned from Broom- 
craig. She looked at them with love; but her heart was in 
heaven. '^ Read about Jesus," she would say. 

" What about Jesus, love ? " 

" Lovest thou me t " 

Then, in a soft voice, her mother would read the beauti- 
ful narrative of Christ's question to Peter. 

At another time the demand would be " The Resurrec- 
tion." This was the story of Mary going to the sepulchre. 
She liked her mother to read from the large Bible, laid 
upon her bed, where she could fix her eyes upon it. Once 
she asked " The Rose of Sharon," for there were laid upon 
her bed some sweet China roses, which her constant friend 
had sent. Everything seemed to remind her of Jesus. Her 
parents saw it, and trembled, yet they thanked God. 

After some time she was able to be dressed, and hopes 
were entertained of her ultimate recovery; but a short 
cough alarmed her mother, and the medical attendant said 
he feared that her lungs were diseased. To take her imme- 
diately to a warm climate might prolong her life, he said. 

With trembling Mrs. Ross communicated this intelligence 
to her husband, adding, '< Alas ! we have not the means !" 
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And it was true. The November dividend to the ministers 
of the Free Church had been £56. It was not sufficient to 
keep the family in comfort at home, much less to cany the 
mother and child abroad, and to provide requisite clothing 
for the journey. The parents sat for a few minutes in 
silence, broken only by the sobs of the mother. At length, 
in a deep voice of stifled emotion, Mr. Ross said, ^^ Let us 
pray." But his utterance failed ; a few broken sentences 
of submission were all he could s|)eak. ^' The Lord's will 
be done," he said, as he arose firom his knees. 

To be kept in a room of high and equal temperature was 
the next expedient, an exceedingly inconvenient one in so 
small a house, where a room could not be spared for a 
single individual. But it was done, and the consumption 
of coals added considerably to the expenses of the house- 
hold. With every exertion to avoid it, with the utmost 
plainness of table, and the avoidance of all expense as to 
dress, Mrs. Ross felt that before Whitsuntide they must be 
in debt. That debt there were no means to relieve, but 
the X80 which Mr. Ross was to receive for his translation 
of Neander when accomplished. But when could that 
be, amid sorrow and sickness, and numberless interrup- 
tions? 

The rich diet required by the little invalid would have 
still more drained their slender resources, but for the kind- 
ness of Lady Grace and of some of the farmers, as well as 
of the bustling Mrs. Dickson, who living near, indulged her 
warmth of heart by often sending a small custard pudding, 
smoking hot, with rich cream over it, remarking, ^' Sick 
children like other people's things better than their own." 
Sundry little niceties went from Lady Grace; and one 
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farmer's wife would send a fowl, another a basket of eggs, 
and a third " a few o' her white scones," for the little 
girl, who was a universal favourite. A respectable widow, 
who lived in a pretty, solitary cottage, sent every week a 
small basket of beautiful white eggs. Mr. Koss had kindly 
attended her grandson during a long illness, and her grati- 
tude was unbounded. Aware that her whole stock of 
poultry consisted of two fo^^ls, which had been got to 
supply the dying child, Mrs. Ross one day said to the little 
girl who brought the accustomed present, "Surely IMrs. 
Irving sends me all her eggs, my dear." 

" Yes, ma'am," replied the little maiden, courtesying. But 
the love-gift could not be refused. 

" Jesus sends me such good things ; kind Jesus, how I 
love Jesus!" said the child. 

One morning Jeanie begged to see the little invalid — 
"her bonnie cannie lammie." She was admitted, and 
opening her apron, unfolded a beautiful pheasant. " Look 
at his bonnie back, an' his safl, saft breast, an' his lang tail 
shinin' like his leddy's bricht hair," said Jeanie. " A 
winsome leddy gae Jeanie the birdie for her ain lammie." 

Mary was in ecstasies, but Mrs. Ross doubtingly inquired, 
" Who gave it, Jeanie I " 

" The winsome young leddy at the ha'." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Mrs. Ross. 

"It's no impossible ava, for it's true. She begget the 
birdie o' the laird for a bonnie sick bairn ; she wudna tell 
him wha ; and the laird can deny her naethin', for she's the 
licht o' his een, an' the bluid o' his heart, an' the joy an' the 
pride o* his life." 

" And you are sure^ Jeanie, she gave it you for Mary?" 
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" Naebody misdouts the wurd o* daft Jeanie," said the 
girl, proudly. 

" No, Jeanie, I don't doubt your word, if you say it was 
so," replied Mrs. Ross. ^^ But it seemed so strange, I feared 
some misunderstanding." 

" Na ! na ! nae misunderstandin'," said Jeanie. " She's 
full o' lore to a' the warld. There's a pair o' bran new 
blankets at hame she gave us ; an' look at my warm plaid. 
She says she'll no get to heaven gif she does na' gie her 
alms to the puir." 

** How can the poor, who have no alms to give, get to 
heaven, Jeanie ? " asked Mrs. Ross. 

" I mind you tellin' me that," said Jeanie. " For the 
sake o' him that's up abune the blue lift an' the siller mune, 
an' the bricht, brieht sun ; — ^that cam' doun an' lived an' 
died for puir daft Jeanie." 

" Jesus put it into the heart of pretty lady to send beau- 
tiful pheasant to Mary," said the little girl. 

" That explains it all," added Mrs. Ross. 

Mary went to her little cabinet. " Taste Lady Grace's 
pretty grapes, Jeanie," she said, putting a small bunch 
into the girl's hand. 

"And come and see what I have got for you," said 
Mrs. Ross. 

Had there been no such friends, the little invalid would 
have pined for lack of proper diet, or the family em- 
barrassments would have been increased by providing 
them ; as it was, the only hope of saving the child's life — 
going abroad — ^was an impossibility. It was to secure the 
rights of the Christian people of Scotland that her ministers 
so reduced themselves ; and yet while some nobly strive to 
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repay the obligation, many, alas ! roll in luxury, forgetful 
of tbe debt. Tbe cost of a single entertainment, annually 
added to their contribution, by each of our wealthy de- 
faulters, would carry light and joy into many a dwelling. 

" I have given up L.300 per annum for you," may many 
a pastor say ; " what have you returned for me ? " 

God's faithful servants, indeed, take their privations as 
from His hand ; but this does not lessen the guilt of those 
who withhold from the service of the temple what is due. 
The command is plain that those who sow spiritual things 
should reap temporal things. The obligation is the same 
as under the old Jewish economy, with this difference, that 
the proportion of our temporal goods to be given to the Lord 
is not now specified. Much is left to the grateful heart, to 
the example of Christ, who though he was rich, yet for our 
sakes became poor, to the spontaneous effusion of love to 
Him whose ministers are cast upon our — ^I will not say 
liberality— our justice. 

"Will a man rob God?** Can he do so and prosper! 
"Bring the tithes into my treasury, saith the Lord, and 
prove me now herewith, if I will not open the doors of 
heaven and pour you out a blessing that there be not room 
enough to receive it." 

People of Scotland! put this glorious Promiser to the 
test, — ^He is " the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

OLEBIOAL DUTY. 

** Of good and pious works, Thon art the seed 
Which quickens only where thou say'st it may. 
Unless Thou show to us Tlilne own true way, 
No man can find it Father! Thou must lead." 

Michael Angelo — Wordsworth's Translation, 

The "winter communion brought its toils and its holy enjoy- 
ments. Since the Disruption there had been an increased 
seriousness among the young people of the congregation. 
They had been led to think and to speak more of religious 
matters than formerly, and several of them had felt the duty 
of devoting themselves publicly to the Lord. The few 
weeks of preparation for the Sacrament, when the candi- 
dates for admission to the Lord's table were coming for- 
ward, was always a time of much prayer and anxiety with 
Mr. Ross. He equally dreaded encouraging the unworthy, 
and discouraging the humble, fearful believer. His examina- 
tion was no mere form, it was faithful and searching ; and 
while in the case of those who were morally consistent, he 
left the judgment to God and their own consciences, his 
faithful warnings, his powerful teaching, and his earnest 
prayers were well calculated to lead to a correct decision of 
the awfully-important question, "Am I a child of God — have 
I a right to seat myself with his people at his table ? " 

It would have been difficult for any of his flock to look 
upon the sacrament either as a mere decent form, or as a 
talismanic pass to eternal life ; its true nature as a memo- 
rial, a communion, a pledge, a seal, a thanksgiving, he 
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clearly set forth; its solemn obligations he affectingly 
enforced. ^' To the people of Christ alone," he said, " can it 
be a benefit to partake of the emblems of his atonement; they 
alone can hold communion with him through them, for they 
alone can feed by fisiith upon him." But sweetly encouraging 
were his words to the timid, doubting believer. " Come to 
the feast to be strengthened, to be assured," he said, " to 
get a sight of the Lord, such a sight as shall send you on 
your way rejoicing." 

At this time there were more young communicants than 
ever there had been before. Two of John Colquhoun's 
farm-servants were of the number ; they had been seriously 
impressed by the family- worship of the excellent old man. 
"I am set as a shepherd over my ain house," said he; 
" precious souls are intrusted to me ; woe is me if I neglec' 
the charge ; their bluid is on my head." A contrast this 
to those who treat their servants as mere cattle or machines, 
whose only use is to do their work. 

Mr. Ross was much pleased with the scriptural knowledge 
of these young people ; they had been carefully instructed 
by his elder ; and, as far as might be judged, he had been 
the instrument of their conversion. There were also other 
hopeful cases resulting from his own ministry, and his heart 
was filled with joy and thankfulness. 

" How long I thought," he said to his wife, " that I had 
laboured in vain, and spent my strength for nought; but 
one soul is worth the toil of a life." 

" My word shall not return unto me void," replied 
Anna. 

''No; but sometimes it is the savour of death unto 
death." 
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" Still it is a sweet savour of Christ in those who perish, 
as well as in those who are saved. His glory must accrue 
from it*' 

"Ah!" cried the pastor, "who is sufficient for these 
things?" 

" M7 grace is sufficient for thee," responded his wife. 

"It is a solemn thing," the pastor continued, "to be 
devoted to this work as the object of life." 

"Yes;" replied his wife, "and when we consider this, 
how trifling earthly cares appear; yet they do press heavily, 
and after all, the glory of God is concerned in the right 
ordering of our wordly affairs." 

" Ah !" said thfe pastor, " you are thinking of the command, 
* Owe no man anything.' " 

" I am," replied his wife, " combined with the fact that 
ministers ought to have nothing to think of but their work 
of saving souls." 

" K our people were wise, they would allow us to have no 
other care," said the pastor. " If we must work with our 
hands, or still worse, with our head, for food and raiment, 
we should need inspiration to atone for lack of study." 

" If the people sow sparingly, they mmt reap sparingly," 
replied Anna. 

" Alas! they must reap the fruit of divided and distracted 
minds," said Mr. Ross. " But, at present, I do think the 
Lord is shining upon his church, and giving times of refresh- 
ing from his presence." 

" Long may it be so!" was the response. 

Temporal cares did press heavily, at this time, upon the 
minister's wife, if not upon himself. Her small inconvenient 
house rendered it scarcely possible to accommodate with 
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comfort the assisting ministers. Two of the cliildren were 
crowded into the sick chamber, and Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
occupied the nursery, that their room might be given to the 
strangers. Then the attention required by the invalid, and 
the diminution of servants added to the toil of the mistress 
of the family, and she sighed for time to commune in solitude 
with God and her own heart. She could find little except 
when the rest of the family had retired to bed; and then, 
though wearied and sad, she sought it in her quiet par- 
lour, while her husband laboured in his study, and she did 
not seek in vain. Let us look upon one of her midnight 
vigils. 

There was no sound in the quiet house, save the soft 
breathing of the little ones upon their snowy pillows. The 
parlour door was shut; the candle extinguished; the late fire 
emitting fi:om its embers only a glow of red, which scarcely 
reached to the opposite wall; and the furniture looked dim 
and shadowy, where it was ^een. Anna kneeled by the fire, 
and near her, upon a table, lay her open Biblev It was open 
at the sweet conmiand which Mary loved so much, " Feed 
my sheep, feed my lambs." The prayer had begun with 
vjrestling and tears, first for her sick child, and then for her 
own soul. She did not ask life for the sick, for she felt that 
the decree was passed ; and when last she had pleaded, 
" Father, if it be possible, remove this cup," she had been 
enabled sweetly to add, "Nevertheless, not my will, but thine 
be done." But she sought a little lengthening of the loan ; a 
clearer and clearer evidence of the work of grace; a per- 
fecting of the image of Christ; and she sought, she implored, 
a tranquil passage, fi*eedom fi:om bodily suffering for her 
darling, and an abundant entrance into the joy of her Lord, 
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Then she pleaded for the presence of Christ at his table; 
for a prepared frame for herself, and the baptism of the 
Spirit for her husband. " Father," she said, " our souls 
are weary; give, O! give a time of refreshing; earthly cares 
are pressing, enable us to leave them at the foot of the 
mount. Jesus, glorify thy name ; manifest thyself unto us 
as thou dost not unto the world; give us one draught of the 
river of the water of life; one breath of paradise in this 
parched wilderness. Oh, send down thy Spirit, Saviour, 
we cannot do without his grace !" 

Gradually peace stole into her heart ; such peace as the 
world can neither give nor take away; and calmed and 
soothed in spirit, her wearied frame dropt asleep. The 
prayer was heard, and the supplications of the pastor in his 
study, and those of the devout among his f ock. At the 
table spread in the wilderness, beneath the shelter of the 
little wooden church, the Saviour himself presided. Many 
saw his glory, and exclaimed, " I sat under his shadow with 
great delight, and his fruit was sweet to my taste. The king 
brought me to his banqueting house, and his banner over me 
was love." 

Mr. Graham preached on the Monday, and Lady Grace 
requested that the clerical party might dine at her house ; 
for at Dunellan there was no Free Manse to be the scene 
of the social and Christian intercourse customary on the day 
after the communion. Broomcraig was close by the wooden 
church, and to entertain the ministers there was an act of 
true kindness in the altered circumstances. 

An excellent English clergyman, of the evangelical party, 
was a guest of Lady Grace at the time. Being in delicate 
health, he had been ordered from the keen air of the north 
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of England, to the milder climate of the west of Scotland, 
and was now on a visit to Lady Grace. He was, like many 
of his brethem, much interested in the Disruption, chiefly 
from the Christian character of the protesting ministers, and 
the noble sacrifice which they had made. He saw it to be 
the result of deep principle ; yet he could not quite under- 
stand the state of the case. He was delighted and solem- 
nized by the communion services, and felt that he was among 
brethren in Christ The government of the Lord's house is 
no unimportant matter; yet, those who truly love Him, and 
earnestly desire to do His will, conscientiously differ on 
many of its points ; still when they meet in the service of 
their common Master, they feel tiiat a common bond invites 
them, and a common affection binds them together in a holy 
brotherhood. 

Mr. Annesly was anxious to know more of the principles 
which had led to a deed upon which the eyes of the whole 
Christian world were fixed. Some of them appeared to 
him to resemble too much those of the Tractarian party in 
his own Church, and yet the men who held them were tiie 
very antipodes of the adherents of that party. He therefore 
rejoiced in the prospect of meeting socially with some of the 
actors in the movement. Seated around the hospitable board 
of his friend, they conversed freely on the matters which so 
much interested him. 

" The first thing which I cannot quite comprehend,** said 
Mr. Annesly, "is the idea which you attach to your favourite 
term, ' spiritual independence.' We reckon it a littie 
popish ; our puseyites clamour for it, but we consider it 
dangerous." 

" What is i/our definition of the term!" Mr. Ross inquired. 
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" Unlimited spiritual power/' replied Mr. Annesly ; " in 
fact, the very tiling which upholds the popedom/' 

" I call that spiritual supremacy, not spiritual independ- 
ence," said Mr. Ross. " Thxit is quite foreign to presby- 
terian liberty." 

" To civil and religious liberty," Mr. Annesly added. 

" Supremacy is; — independence is not,^^ said Mr. Ross. 

" I begin to see something, but pray, explain farther," 
said Mr. Annesly. 

" Let us take a household as an illustration. Tou are a 
very loyal subject; but should you like the Queen to take 
the management of your family out of your hands, to rule 
your children, and order your domestics?" 

" Certainly not." 

" You can exercise an independent jurisdiction there, 
without being a papist or a rebel?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

" But suppose the Queen, or the government, to order 
you to do in your family, what you conceive to be diametri- 
cally opposite to the Word of God, to work or follow the 
book of sports on the Sabbath, would your refusal to do so 
constitute you a rebel?" 

" By no means." 

" All we claim is, to be allowed to order the affairs of 
Chrisfs house according to his Word, without interference 
from the State." 

" Ah! but when you were paid by the State." 

" When the Church of Scotland was united to the State, 
she stipulated for this independence as one of the terms of 
the union, and it was guaranteed. The pledge was violated, 
and therefore she has dissolved the union." 
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<< Tet, my dear sir, where a Church is paid bj the State, 
it must be under some degree of subjection." 

''Bj no means; that would render it sinM to take the 
pay of the State. The Church, as a Cliurch^ must be subject 
to Christ alone, in matters spiritual,^ 

'* But if the Church become unfaithful, heretical, a teacher 
of error, must not the State interfere !" 

" Undoubtedly. The State ought then to withdraw its 
patronage; to deprive her of its support; to disestablish her. 
But to order what she shall teach, and Iww she shall rule, is 
clearly out of its province." 

" Ah I" said Mr. Annesly, " then you admit the power of 
the State to judge whether or not you are teaching and 
ruling according to your standards, and your compact with 
herself." 

" Undoubtedly; so far as to judge whether or not she will 
continue h^r patronage Ka6, payment of the Church; but not 
so far as to order the Church how to rule and what to teach." 

^^ I see clearly the distinction between this view and that 
of the popedom." 

Mr. Ross continued: '^We claim no jurisdiction in 
temporal matters; no civil rule at all: we abhor the notion 
of clerical power over princes or states, or even over the 
worldly goods of church members. We do not seek the 
aid of any civil pains and penalties, our censures are 
altogether spiritual." 

" But," said ]VIr. Annesly, " in the case of clergymen, at 
least, a spiritual sentence involves civil consequences; for 
instance, your deposition of the seven northern ministers, 
would, if the State had sanctioned it, have deprived them of 
their livings." 
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** Oiilj SO long as the State chose to connect the possession 
of the emoluments with the clerical office. When the State 
ceases to approve of the acts of the Church, it may withdraw 
the stipends; when the Church can no longer obej the 
State, it may throw up its payment. If the State should go 
further, and command ordination, or forbid deposition, as 
it has done, then it interferes with a strictly spiritual duty, 
and the Church must not obey." 

" What then is the consequence?" 

'^ Just what has happened in our case. The Church must 
resign the pay of the State, because it cannot fulfil the con- 
ditions upon which that pay is bestowed." 

'< But you consider that the State was lorong in enforcing 
those conditions?" 

" The conditions were new ones, subversive of our whole 
ecclesiastical discipline, as laid down in our standards, and 
solemnly ratified at the union of the Church with the 
State." 

" I am not much acquainted with the facts of the case, 
but I begin to see something of the prindples^^* said Mr. 
Annesly. 

" Lay patronage," observed Mr. Ross, " was an innova- 
tion upon the original constitution of the Church of Scotland, 
submitted to, rather than approved of; but pains were taken 
to render it impossible for a pastor to be intruded upon an 
unwilling congregation. However, a time of sleep settled 
down upon the Church; we had our days of ^ moderatism,' 
of careless, worldly, or intemperate pastors, — sound neither 
in &ith nor in morals,— caring not for souls but for stipends 
These men considered it charitable to give a preacher the 
cure of souls for the sake of the ' living' attached, and were 
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in the habit of ordaming a presentee, whether the people 
pleased or not; and in consequence, onr most godlj mem- 
bers left the Establishment, — ^became dissenters." 

" "Were there none in your church courts to raise their 
voices against these doings?" 

"There were; but so great was the majority against 
them, that their cry was useless; and to avoid being 
partakers of other men's sins, they too were obliged to leave 
the Establishment. Such were the founders of the ' Secession 
Church.' " 

" And they carried the godly laymen with them?" 

« They did." 

" But the Secession Church holds the principles of 
voluntaryism." 

" It does now, but its founders did not. They held as 
strongly as we do the duty of the State to be a nursing 
mother to the Church." 

" Then the original fault lay in the Church itself." 

" It did, — ^with the godless party in it. The voice of the 
people having been so long set at nought by the clergy, 
became an unrecognised thing. But religion revived both 
among ministers and people; and then the choice of a pastor 
became a matter of felt importance. After some time, the 
evangelical party obtained the majority in the General 
Assembly, and the 'Veto Law,' was enacted, by which an un- 
acceptable presentee might be refused by the congregation." 

" This was, I suppose, in accordance with the spirit of 
your ancient constitution." 

" It was; and the highest lawyers in the land pronounced 
it to be strictly legal. Lord Brougham himself gave this 
opinion." 
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"I thought he pronounced against it." 

'< He did, after his advice had been followed in passing 
it" 

" Beautifully consistent!" 

"The struggle that followed was just one between the 
wordly principle of seeking the Mre^ and the spiritual one 
of seeking the edification of the people. Presentees, who had 
been rejected, sought the aid of the civil courts, and these, 
in defiance of ancient laws and compacts, commanded 
ordination in some cases; prohibited it in others; forbade 
certain ministers to take their seats in the church courts; 
interdicted others from preaching in particular places; in 
short, intermeddled with the whole machinery and discipline 
of the Church; while refusal to comply with any order, 
however arbitrary, must have been followed by fine or 
imprisonment." 

" A rebuke was administered by the Court of Session, I 
think, to some of the ministers of your Church ; I forget 
the occasion of it," said Mr. Annesly. 

" Certain ministers were interdicted from preaching in 
certain parishes," Mr. Ross replied. " The constitution of 
the Church of Scotland, as well as the Word of God, admits 
no power in the civil courts to prohibit any minister, 
appointed by the Church, from preaching where it orders. 
The interdict was broken, and our most grave and godly 
men were chosen to break it." 

" Was it necessary thus to disobey the law of the land f " 

" You know," observed Mr. Graham, " that the decision 
of a single court is not necessarily the law of the land — it 
may be quite opposed to the true law, and even in the 
Court of Session it was only by a very small majority of 
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the judges, and these hj no means the best lawyers in it, 
that the decisions against the evangelical party were 
given.** 

" And even if it had been the law of the land,** added 
Mr. Ross, '^ Christian men most obey no law that opposes 
the command of Christ You remember the reply of the 
apostles when ordered to speak no more in his name." 

" Surely; but your ministers were not forbidden to preach 
in their own parishes." 

" In effect," said Mr. Graham, " they were. We con- 
sider that a minister's own parish to which he has been 
chosen by the united voice of the people, approved by the 
the Church. Over such parishes such ministers were for- 
bidden to be ordained." 

" I begin to see," said Mr. Annesly, " that your whole 
ecclesiastical polity was threatened with overthrow." 

" It was," replied Mr. Ross. " Such power as the Court 
of Session claimed might have intruded into every depart- 
ment of the Church." 

" I think you disputed in the superior courts the right of 
the Court of Session to interfere." 

" We carried the case to the House of Lords, but got no 
redress there. The question was too exclusively religious 
to be comprehended by secular men. They could see only 
a struggle for the possession of stipend, manse, and glebe, 
with the addition of clerical power^ and treated as obsolete 
every law that recognised a spiritual element in the settle- 
ment of ministers and government of the Church." 

" Was your ' Claim of Rights' founded upon your ancient 
laws?" 

" Surely; but feeling quite sure of its rejection, we pre- 
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pared for the crisis, bj seeking strength to make the sacri- 
fices required bj duty, and organizing our plans of future 
action." 

'^ I have always admired," said the English clergyman, 
<« the order of your secession. You left the Establishment 
in a compact hody^ with its best men at your head, instead 
of straggling out, one now, another then, as some personal 
hardship forced him." 

" We came out," observed Mr. Graham, ^^ as a church — 
as the true, ancient Church of Scotland — ^not as aeceders.^ 

Mr. Annesly smiled. '' It was no schismy then," he said. 

" Only such a schism," replied Mr. Boss, '^ as that which 
colonized New England with freemen." 

'^I have sometimes thought," said Mr. Annesly, 'Hhat 
after all there is more substantial unity in a Presbyterian 
Church than in an Episcopal one. Had any circumstances 
arisen in our Church to call for a separation, I do not think 
we could have organized such a movement as yours." 

" I do not think it," was the reply. " Your Church, 
governed by bishops in separate dioceses, is like a number 
of principalities, almost independent, scarcely united by the 
power of the archbishops; while our presbyteries, meeting 
every year by representatives in General Assembly, have 
their decisions reconsidered, and, if necessary, overturned 
by the united body." 

*' So that," said Mr. Graham, << all our acts are acts of 
the Church.'^ 

" This renders it comparatively easy for us to deal with 
heresies or immoralities," said Mr. Boss. 

" It does," replied Mr. Annesly, " if the majority of your 
Church be sound; but I think ive have this advantage, that 
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if some of our dioceses be goyemed bj misoond IndiopSy the 
troth maj find an asjlom in others." 

'^ In a firee conntrj, the troth maj always be preached, 
if not in the Chorch, at least out of it," said Mr. Graham. 

'^Troe; bot joor unity in legislation lays a heavy re- 
sponsibility upon each minister — as long as he is a member 
of the Churchy he is responsible for all the acts of the 
Chorch." 

'^ Troe, to a certain extent; bot I am not sore that yoor 
clergy qoite escape that." 

'^ Here is another strange point of difference between 
ns," said Mr. Annesly ; ^' in yoor Greneral Assembly 
you find a refuge fi*om heresy. We of the evangelical 
party dread nothing more than a revival of our convo- 
cation." 

'' That arises from its defective formation, I soppose," 
said Mr. Ross. " The want of eqiwlity of representation of 
the whole Chorch, — ^lay and clerical. A representative body 
unequally chosen must always be unjust." 

" I think you give much greater prominence to laymen in 
the government of the Church than we do," said Mr. 
Annesly." 

" Therein lies our chief safeguard firom clerical despot- 
ism," said Mr. Itoss. 

" Where then were your elders in the days of moderatism 
and forced settlements!" Mr. Annesly inquired. 

" They were then not chosen by the people, as our con- 
stitution directs. They were the mere nominees of the 
minister, and as godless as himself." 

" It seems," said Mr. Annesly, " that the purest form of 
church government cannot preserve a church from the 
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worst errors, unless the Spirit of God infuse divine truth 
into the hearts of both ministers and members. 

" Most true," replied Mr. Eoss. " Therefore, much as 
we desire a pure discipline, let us still more earnestly desire 
that breath of life, without which we cannot iDolk in the 
waj of his commandments." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

A FREE CHUBCH XINISTSR's THOUGHTS OF MABRrAOlL 

" It is not grief that bids me moan. 
It U that I am an akme." 

H.K. Wmn. 

It was very pleasant to Mrs. Boss to have her brother 
settled so near her, and so comfbrtablj settled. He had been 
chosen bj the unanimous voice of the congregation, — a 
highly respectable one, composed of bj far the greater part 
of those who had belonged to the Establishment. Unlike 
the parish of Dunellan, that of InchdufT did not belong to 
one individual ; there were several proprietors, or heritors^ 
as thej are called in Scotland ; and the most of them had 
" come out." Mr. Graham's position accordingly promised 
to be little inferior to that which the parish minister had 
occupied, while poor Mr. Morrison had sunk in the estima- 
tion of every one, by his cowardly desertion of his prin- 
ciples. Mr. Graham was a polished man, both in mind 
and manner ; was social in his tastes, and possessed good 
conversational powers, so that he was at once received into 
the best society. 

A good site for church and manse was chosen, and the 
building began without delay; the contributions to the 
various schemes were auspiciously commenced ; there was 
little of the rancour which in some parishes had been gene- 
rated between those who came out and those who staid in ; 
indeed Inchduff promised to be a most flourishing church. 

Mrs. Boss augured well of her brother's usefulness from 
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his sermon at DuneUan, and heard with pleasure his account 
of the state of matters in his parish. He remained with 
her till the Tuesdaj. 

'< When is Catherine to be transported to the manse-— 
when it is finished?" she inquired. 

" Catherine will never be transported thither/' replied 
Mr. Graham. 

" No f I fancied the affair all settled." 

" I never think of Catherine now," said the young man 
with a sigh. 

" Why, James, what has happened ? " 

" Nothing. There was never anything but friendship, 
you know." 

" But I thought there would be." 

'' No ; Catherine is poor, and so am I. Free Church 
ministers must either be celibates, or marry rich wives." 

<' I think your spirit is too independent to be indebted to 
a wife for your riches." 

" Be it so ; then only celibacy remains. I would not 
bring a woman like Catherine into discomfort such as 
yours." 

" But your wife would not have such discomfort, James. 
You are getting a manse, and your congregation is much 
richer than ours. You will undoubtedly have a consider- 
able supplement." 

" I will not marry upon the chance of that. I question 
much whether there will ever be a larger supplement than 
fifty pounds. I do not think a minister's family can be kept 
respectably on less than three hundred pounds. Where the 
parish is richer, there must be more visitors. A good 
manse will increase expense in that respect ; and a minis- 
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ter must be a gentleman in Ids habits as well as in his 
manner. I believe the families of half the ministers of the 
Free Church will be running about without shoes and stock- 
ings soon." 

" My children are not," said Mrs. Ross laughing, but 
stung inwardly. 

" Wait a year or two," replied her brother bitterly; 
" their present stock will be done then ; where will new 
ones come from out of a hundred and twenty pounds ? Four 
— six persons — ^nay, eight, including servants, to be kept in 
house, food, and clothing out of a hundred and twenty 
pounds ! And who knows that, after the excitement is over, 
it will amount to that !" 

" Where is God*s promise, brother?" 

" Tou can plead it, dear, and to you it will be fulfilled, 
for you have not voluntarily exposed yourself to want. It 
has come upon you in the path of duty to Christ. But if / 
were to nm into difficulties, by marrying with my eyes open 
to them, the case would be different. How could I claim 
the promise then ? " 

Mrs. Ross could not reply to this ; she felt its force, and 
sighed. ^< A minister without a wife is not half useful," 
she said. 

^' I am beginning to feel that," he answered ; " I am 
already to be married to half the ladies in my parish, and I 
observe that some of them avoid me as if they were afiraid 
of its being thought true." 

" Well, be prudent, then. You know your high spirits 
and your love of society sometimes carry you away." 

<< When one has no society at home, he must seek it 
abroad, or be a hermit," said Mr. Graham. 
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" Well, brother," said Mrs. Ross, " the time is short : ' it 
remaineth, that those who have wives be as though thej had 
none, and they that use the world as not abusing it.' If it 
be our single aim to promote the glory of God, we shall 
have a better happiness than all earthly things can give. It 
was long before I realized this as the end of my existence, 
even afler I believed in Christ as my hope of salvation. I 
sought my own safety, my own happiness, and the happi- 
ness of those dear to me, I fear, before the glory of my 
Master and Redeemer. A minister's wife, as well as a 
minister, needs to be taught this by the Spirit — ^to have her 
selfishness eradicated." 

Mr. Graham felt this as it was intended. He was a 
child of Grod, and sought to live to Him. But much of 
self remained. It had to be eradicated by a painful disci- 
pline. 

'^ My uncle will surely help ycm," said Mr. Graham. 
'^ You were always his favourite, and he is as rich as 
Croesus." 

*' Should you like to be indebted to him?" Mrs. Ross 
inquired. 

^' I should not like to be indebted to any one," replied 
her brother ; ^' but if I were situated as you are, perhaps I 
might feel otherwise." 

'^ My uncle was so much incensed at us for running into 
poverty, and losing caste, as he expressed it, that you know 
he decamped before Mr. Ross returned from the Assembly. 
I have had but one letter from him since, — ^and that a very 
dry one, — ^telling me that he intended to spend the winter at 
Cheltenham," said Mrs. Ross. 

" I suppose he will marry a young gay wife, and buy an 
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estate, and keep out of the way of oar ▼ulgaritjy" said Mr. 
Graham, laughing. ^^ In his daj, ministers' families got 
Government appointments to the colonies, and all sorts of 
good things." 

'^ He cannot bear to think of our change of poation," 
said I^Irs. Boss. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

PBOTEOTIOir. 

** Thou who sach weary lengths hast past, 
Where wilt thoa rest, mad nymph at last? 
Say wilt thou shroud in hannted cell ? ** 

COLUKS. 

Christbias had now come; there had been a little snow, 
with a high wind, which drifted it into the sunless hollows, 
leaving the exposed slopes and ridges bare, while a mere 
sprinkling rested upon the roads and level fields. The 
distant hills were streaked and variegated with the pearly 
whiteness. In Sir David Dennistoun's grounds grew a 
number of stately hollies, which now displayed among their 
dark polished leaves a luxuriant harvest of coral berries. 

The little boys of the village considered that they had a 
right to help themselves from those treasures, but Sir David 
was of a different opinion. He was determined to protect 
his hollies, as well as his game and the parish church. 
Indeed, his evergreens, especially these, were required for 
Christmas decorations of his hall and dining-room, and of 
the Episcopal chapel, to which two cart loads were sent on 
Christmas eve. 

Daft Jeanie could not now get flowers, but she had a 
strong affection for holly leaves and holly berries, and she 
was not behind the boys in plucking a spray for the adorn- 
ment of a broken teapot, which served her as a vase. 

Sir David was determined to put a stop to these depre- 
dations, and he caused sundry boards to be erected with 
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such inscriptions as " Men-traps and spring-guns," " Tres- 
passers will be prosecuted," " Any one breaking the trees 
will be prosecuted as the law directs." But there was one 
upon which the factor placed great reliance, <' Beware of 
the cadwalopus." And it had its terrors. A group of 
urchins might be seen carefully spelling the uncouth word, 
after the most approved fashion — " C-a-d cad, w-a-1 wal, 
cadwal-o-pus. Whatten a beast is't, think ye, Jamie 1 
o-pus — a kind o' cat. It'U be an awfu* big ane, wi' muckle 
olaws." 

" No, man," said another, extending his eye-brows, " it'll 
be ane o' thae big beasts they dig up frae the earth, that's 
as big as a house, they say; an' they hae lived ever syne 
the flood." 

"Them, man," retorted a young geologist, "they're 
dead and buried afore Adam, and its naething but their 
skeletons they get noo. It's maybe ane o' them wi' a 
lantern inside — that's a'." 

"But we'll see, Jamie; we'll hae a luk at the beast; 
if it's a fearsome ane it'll be tethered for fear o' their ain 
weans," was the decision of all; so they forthwith planned 
an excursion into the grounds to discover the cadwalopus, 
with cudgels and stones, and all the implements of boyish 
warfare, to use in case of attack — and so the plot of the 
&ctor failed. 

Jeanie's expedition was a solitary one, undeterred by 
sign-boards, for she could not read. She was really un- 
conscious that there was any harm in the thing. However, 
just as she had possessed herself of two or three fine branches 
the factor appeared, and, in a stem voice, ordered her to 
lay them down. 
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'^ Afler I hae come sae far to fetch them," cried Jeanie. 
'^Na, nal bat Til tak them hame wi' me." 

"Stop thief! " exclaimed the factor, darting at her; but 
Jeanie started off like a hare. He was determined to catch 
her, and pursued; but he being somewhat portly she gained 
on him, especially as she ran up the hill. With a 
mingling of &n and maHce she allowed him to come nearer, 
and then plunged straight through one of the hollows filled 
with snow, and stood at the farther side. Infuriated, and 
sure now of catching his victim, he followed, plunging 
knee-deep; but as soon as he nearly touched her, she 
started off once more towards a moss-house, muttering, 
" Puir man, I'll gie him a rest." The key was in the 
door, she coolly unlocked it, and went in, placing herself 
in the farthest comer, behind the table. He thought him- 
self sure of her now; and gathering up his panting breath, 
and his failing strength, into one strong effort, he darted 
into the hut. Slowly moving round the table, she allured 
him after her, and when he had got quite behind it, she 
sprang out at the door, banged it to, and locked it before 
the poor factor knew what had happened. In vain he 
stormed and shouted, and battered the door; he was a 
complete captive ; sat down a few minutes to recover his 
breath, and then began to break one of the windows, 
whereby to escape. But it was a work of time and diffi- 
culty, for it was a leaden lattice, and he had no tools. 
With his hand cut and bleeding, and almost in a fit with 
passion, he effected his escape aft«r at least an hour's im- 
prisonment. 

Twilight was commencing, as, in this not very enviable 
plight, he was returning home. The exploring party had 
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bj this time made their way into the grounds, hj some of 
those methods known to boys, and were treading warily 
for fear of traps and guns, and searching carefully for 
the cadwalopus. But they had as yet encountered no 
animal of unknown species, and were beginning to doubt 
the reality of his existence, as naturalists doubt that of the 
sea-serpent. 

<< Whist, man I did ye hear naething," said one of the 
party, stopping. It was a loud sneeze from the factor, 
who, haying been heated by his exertions of pursuit and 
escape, had been sensibly affected by the sharp frosty air 
into which he had emerged. At that moment he was seen 
coming from behind the thick brushwood. " There he is, 
rin I " cried one of the boys, and instantly they all scam- 
pered off like hares. " Stop, you young rascals, stop!" 
thundered the factor, starting after them. The only reply 
was a back volley of all the stones they carried, while down 
tlhe hill they went at full speed. The poor man saw the 
case was hopeless, and fatigued as he was, in spite of his 
passion, he gave up the chase. 

Finding they were not pursued, the urchins stopped at 
length. " It's the factor, Jamie, he's the cad o puss him- 
sel', an' he's big eneugh for ane, but I dinna think he lived 
afore the flood. Keep out o' his gate, he's dangerous." 
Henceforth the factor was named by the village boys, 
<< The Cat o puss." It was some time before the linguists 
discovered the derivation of the title. 

"When Jeanie had put her enemy safely into durance- 
vile, she leisurely retreated homeward with her prize, 
but it was not all intended for herself. Picking out the 
best of it, she tied it tastei^y together, put the rest into 
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her teapot, and carried the rich bunch to the minister's. She 
was admitted to see " the bonnie lamb Miss Mary," and was 
enraptured by the delight with which the child, uncon- 
scious of its being stolen, received it 

*^ Puir thing! puir thing ! " said Jeanie, shaking her head, 
'^ ye canna get out to the green fields noo ; ye canna see the 
white snaw on the bonnie hills, an' the ice-draps o' the 
bumie like diamons in the sunshine. Puir thing! puir 
thing!" 

'< But, Jeanie, I can think about Jesus, and say my pretty 
hymns, and there are green fields in heaven," said the little 
msdden. 

Jeanie wiped away with her apron the large tears which 
came rolling down her cheeks. 

"Does Jeanie mind Mary's pretty hymn?" inquired the 
child. 

"I mind it, I say it every nicht," replied the girl; " an' 
m aye say it all my life." 

"Mind you love Jesus, Jeanie; ask Jesus to make you 
good," said the child. " Promise me, Jeanie." 

" m do ony thing ye bid me, Miss Mary." 

Henderson now came to summon Jeanie to the kitchen 
to get some soup. On sitting down at the table she sobbed 
aloud; and ever and anon rocking herself backwards and 
forwards, she exclaimed, " I kent she wad be an angel sune. 
I kent she wad be an angel sune." 

The door-bell rang. It was Mr. Brown, a less welcome 
visitor. Perhaps, by second sight, he knew that Lady 
Grace had sent some delicacies for the Christmas dinner. 

The wrath of the factor against poor Jeanie was tre- 
mendous. She would have been summoned for an assault 
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had not Miss Dennisioim interposed, with all sorte of 
apologies, for the half-witted girL Indeed, Sir David felt 
that the affair was too Indicroos to come into conrt; and 
the yoong Etonian declared that he would have given a 
gainea to see the fan, — and he forthwith named the £Ekctor, 
'^ The Captive Cadwalopos." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

EXIItE. 

** Not thankftil when it pleaaeth me, 
As if thy blessings had spare daysj 
Bnt such a heart whose pulse may be 

Thy praise." 

Gborge Herbert. 

Old Jolin Colquhoun was to leave his farm at Whitsuntide. 
It cost him many a pang, but he murmured not, nor railed 
at those who treated him with such injustice; for injustice 
it was, after he had so improved it, after he had spent the 
best of his life there, to turn him out now in his old age. 
True, there were other farms to be had ; but, after having 
been settled fifty years, it was no easy matter to remove 
servants, and cattle, and farm-implements, and furniture, 
and tearing himself from aU the associations which clustered 
around his home, to leave behind him the fruits of bis in- 
dustry. 

" But what is this compared wi' what my Maister left for 
me?" he observed. " I hae the means o' procurin' anither 
hame ; he had not whar' to lay his head." 

Mrs. Colquhoun was like-minded with her husband ; and 
she was a capital housewife. " It is a Christian wife's first 
duty to mind her ain house," she said; " the souls an' the 
bodies o' them that God has given her." The wise woman 
in the Proverbs was her model, and diligently she followed 
it. " If the dochters o' the land wad but study «^«," she 
observed, " an' the holy women of auld, and them in the 
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days o* the aposUes, there wadna' be sic glaikit ways, and 
slatternly houses, an' ribbons an' flowers, an' silks an' satins, 
an' their husbands wad be kent in the gates by somethin' 
mair than the lang bills that are standin' to pay." 

Yet, with a tinge of wholesome severity, in her mouth 
was the law of kindness. She considered the case of the 
poor ; and a neighbouring farmer's wife remarked of her : 
'' We needna think to hae a visit frae Mrs. Colquhoun 
excep' something's wrang. J£ there's sickness or death, or 
distress o' ony kind, she's there as sure as it is ; but if we 
are a' hale and in prosperity, we'll no see her face for twa 
twalmonths." This was the woman who was to be turned 
out of her pleasant home in her old age. 

" We've no been eneugh o' strangers and pilgrims, John," 
she said. " We've made this warld ower muckle our hame. 
I never kent that this place was my idol till the hammer 
hung ower my head that was to break it to pieces. I 
dauma think o' leavin' it, John, for anither earthly hame. 
I wad hae liket, gin it had pleased the Lord, to gang firae 
it to my hame in heaven." 

^^Ye maun submit, Maggie, ye maun submit; it's His 
wull, an' it'll no be lang. We are parted frae the hame we 
lo'ed, but we're no parted frae ane anither yet; let's be 
thankfu' for that." 

" John^ John, ye're revealin' to me the weakness o* my 
warldly heart ; He maun gie me strength, for I hae nane 
mysel'," said the old dame, wiping a tear from the comer 
of her eye. 

That evening the following letter arrived from Mr. Col- 
quhoun's eldest son, who was settled as a prosperous &rmer 
at some distance: — 
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<< My dear Father and Mother, 

" I have been considering over your flitting, and 
have been making inquiries, as you desired me, about an- 
other farm, and I have come to the conclusion that at your 
time of life it would be inexpedient for you to begin on a 
strange place. My farm is large, dear father, and it would 
be a great help to me to have you looking after part of it 
in the busy time. Then Phemie is delicate ; and when she 
is unable to go much about, it would be a wonderful com- 
fort to have mother behind her hand. Now, if you would 
come and live with us, and just sell off all the stock, the 
proceeds of it and what you have in the bank would keep 
you comfortable, not obliged to me, though I am more 
obliged to you. Then mother might bring her feather-beds 
and napery, and any of the furniture she would be loath to 
part with, and fit up one of our rooms for yourselves. 
Hoping for a favourable answer, 

I am, dear Father and Mother, 
Your loving son, 

John Colquhoun, Jun. 

" Maggie, this is the Lord's arrangement," said the elder, 
laying down the letter, and raising his spectacles over his 
brow. " Dinna ye think that yourseF." 

" Rael kind, rael kind," replied his wife. " I am no sure 
that we're able to begin a new farm ; but I hae been sae 
lang mistress, I dinna ken how 111 tak' to be under.^ 

" That's like an auld wife, sure eneugh," said Mr. Col- 
quhoun with a half laugh. " My woman, it's a leddy they 
want to mak you in your auld days. Ye can tak' a' the 
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things o' your ain bonnie parlour, an' they'll mind ye o' the 
days o* your youth." 

" I canna tak' the wa's, and the window wi' the bonnie 
roses; but it's the Lord's will, and unco kind o' Johnnie 
an' Phemie, an' I just think it's the best way," said Mrs. 
Colquhoun. 

" Stop," said the elder, looking again at the letter, " here's 
a postscript in Phemie's hand." 

" P. S. — ^It will be afore the jeely time, and mother makes 
it so beautiful ; let her bring her cans with her ; and she'll 
do all that for her affectionate daughter, 

« Phemie C." 

" Maybe I'll no be useless, then," said Mrs. Colquhoun. 

" Useless, Maggie ! — ^nane of the Lord's people need be 
useless as lang as he spares them here," said Mr. Colquhoun. 
" Tse warrant grannie will find wark amang the bakns when 
she's weary o' the parlour fire." 

It was settled, therefore, that instead of seeking a new 
farm, the elder and his wife were to live with their son. 
They had means enough to give them the feeling of inde- 
pendence, thanks to their honest thrift, and to their Chris- 
tian liberality, for that is a means of prospering in the world, 
if people could only believe it. They felt deeply grateful 
for this arrangement, and traced in it the tender care of 
their heavenly Father. 

But nature would shrink at the separation from the home 
of their youth. They had lived there ever since they were 
married; all their children had been bom there; and it 
abounded with memorials of their early days. The trees 
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thej had planted to keep off the north wind ; the garden 
thej had laid out ; the little grass plot, with its flower bor- 
der; the rose trees round the parlour window; the little 
wooden bridge over the bum, which the boys had con- 
structed; the burn itself, with all its recollections of fishing 
and wading, and sitting with a flute undei the great ash- 
tree, that threw its branches nearly across it; the woodbine 
twisted arbour; the dove-cot and the hen-house, and a hun- 
dred things that ordinarily excited little beyond a quiet 
feeling of contentment, now that they were to be parted 
with, seemed treasures without which the world would be 
a wilderness to the ancient dame, whose very existence 
had been twined around her own home. How could she 
sit on an evening anywhere but in her own arm-chair, in 
her own great chimney-corner! Or how could she skim 
the yellow cream off the thick rich milk except in her own 
cool dairy? But " the Lord's will be done ; the Lord be 
praised for all his mercies to a puir unworthy creature,*' 
were the exclamations that broke most frequently from 
her lips. 

The eldest son and one of the daughters of the worthy 
couple came to assist at the sale and the packing and the 
flitting ; and, after seeing that everything was as bright as 
hands could make it, Mrs. Colquhoun consented to go with 
her daughter to her new home on the day before the sale 
commenced; the elder and his son were to follow at its ter- 
mination. The old lady was fatigued by her journey and 
the bustle preceding it, and gladly welcomed the rest of the 
pleasant parlour where her own things were already placed. 
Her bed was in one corner, her own arm-chair by the fire. 
" I will praise the Lord for his mercies," she said. " I am 
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The recovery was long doubtful. At length she waa able 
to get up again, but had become a feeble old woman. " Kind, 
kind is the Lord," she would say, " who hath given me a 
hame, and a faithfu' son and dochter, noo that I am guid 
for naethin'; blessed be his holy name 1" 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

MOBTIFICATIOX AND BEYENGE OF THE NABOB. 

" We can a nettle bnt a nettle; and 
The &ult8 of fools but folly ** 

Shakspkark. 

In a private sitting-room of the Green Dragon, Upper 
Harrogate, there was considerable tittering. A lovelj girl, 
in an elegant morning-dress, reclined upon a couch, twirling 
ia her delicate fingers a bouquet of the richest exotics ; and 
carelessly leaning in the window stood a somewhat plainer, 
but more showilj dressed young lady, with a decided '' air 
distingue.^^ 

The latter, Caroline Vernon, was laughingly inquiring, 
" Did you really accept the bouquet of the nabob ? Poor 
man, his hopes will be quite excited." 

" I could not refuse it without being rude, and prejudging 
the case, as the lawyers say. I had no right to assume 
that he meant it as a love-token," replied Augusta De Grey. 

" You are determined to kill him with every circumstance 
of cruelty. Or, perhaps^ you have a sly idea that his wealth 
would be desirable." 

" No, positively; I wouldn't marry such an old horror if 
he were an emperor." 

" Horror ! He is handsome." 

" Yes ; \n!A features^ if they were not covered with yellow 
parchment ; but his age ! All I mean is to show him up 
for a few days as a captive, and to add him to the list of the 
men I have refused." 
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" What is the number now ? " 

" Only twelve yet ; Lucy refused twenty before she was 
nineteen. I can't marry till I have had as many offers 
as she." 

" Suppose somebody you were dying for should be the 
nineteenth." 

" That would be very unfortunate." 

" Suppose — " 

" No, I won't suppose. I never suppose anything I don't 
like." 

<< Do you mean to wear that bouquet next your heart at 
dinner ? " 

" No ; only on my head." 

" An admirable way of getting over the difficulty. It 
will mean nothing there. How his eyes will be rivetted 
upon your luxuriant curls." 

Another burst of musical laughter followed ; and Augusta 
placed the flowers in a vase, filled with water, to preserve 
their freshness until the evening. 

Caroline tripped to a harp which stood near the couch, 
and running her fingers over it, she sang,— • 

" Flowers of Araby, sweet flowers, 
The gift of my true lore. 
Softly, sllenUy " 

But here the small white hand of Augusta was placed over 
her mouth ; and another peal of laughter, sweet as the notes 
of the harp, formed the conclusion of the stanza. 

Three days afler this conversation the same soft laugh 
was ringing in the same boudoir, over a description of the 
astonishment and auger of the nabob when the offer of his 
heart and hand and wealth was rejected by Augusta de Grey. 
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And in another room, the nabob himself)— our former 
friend Mr. Melville, — ^was pacing as rapidly as his Indian 
languor would permit; indeed, his spirit was so roused 
that his step was rapid. His lofty brow was contracted, 
his pale lips were compressed with an expression of indig- 
nant anger; and his whole frame shook as he muttered, 
" Fool that I was to be so taken in, — to believe that girl 
loved me, — a flirt, — ^nothing but a flirt, — ^fool ! I care not 
for her, — not I ; — only the mortification. I'll be revenged, 
if there's another handsome woman in Christendom.'* 

He dashed from the house, posted to the public road, and 
down the hill to the lower village, heeding neither the 
bright sky above him nor the sweet flowers which breathed 
from the gardens as he passed, nor the gay people whom he 
met ; his whole soul absorbed in the wound which his pride 
had sustained, in the mortification of having been observed 
by the whole drawing-room of the Dragon pajdng devoted 
attention to a girl who had refused him with contempt. 

"Whither is the nabob racing like a blood-horse," drawled 
Lord George Herbert, with his glass at his eye. " Good, 
Hal, he's cut us; cut us — dead! Old Impertinence! Til 
challenge him, eh ! Hal, will you be my second ? " 

"Powder and shot would make no impression on that 
skin ; keep them for the partridges," replied Hal. 

" Ha! ha! good, good! keep them for the partridges; — 
no impression; good, good!" 

" Depend upon it," said Hal, " Miss de Grey has refused 
him, and he is mad." 

" Refused him ! good, good ! refused the nabob !" 

" I told you she only wanted to break his heart ; there's 
room for you yet." 
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We shall not pursue further the edifying dialogue of these 
worthies, but merely state that Mr. Melville looked neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, but posted directly to the 
" Crown," where he engaged rooms, and whither he ordered 
his luggage to be carried. He was impatient for the dinner 
hour, that he might ascertain what promising young ladies 
were there. He was determined to select the handsomest, 
to pay her attention, and to parade with her where Augusta 
de Grey would be sure to see them. Such a fool can vanity 
make of a man of fifty ! 

He succeeded. A remarkably fine-looking girl was willing 
to accept the attentions of the rich East Indian, and in due 
time to accept also the offer of his hand. The first time he 
walked with her he met Augusta de Grey; but she was 
leaning on the arm of Lord George Herbert, with whom 
she was laughing and talking so merrily, that Mr. Melville 
could not tell whether she saw him or not. He was not 
satisfied, and his mind wandered from the conversation in 
which he was engaged. 

Introductions took place ; relations were consulted ; pecu- 
niary circumstances, and circumstances of all kinds were 
unfolded ; style of living was decided upon ; marriage set- 
tlements were drawn up ; an English property and mansion- 
house purchased; furniture, plate, jewellery, silks, satins, 
gauzes, laces, flowers, ribbons, gloves, carriage, horses, 
were purchased ; presents of all kinds were given ; domes- 
tics were hired ; and in a few weeks Augusta de Grey read 
in every newspaper she looked at, — 

*' Married, 
By special license, in Upper Brook Street, London, by 
the Rev. , Edward Melville, Esq., of Hall, 
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Yorkshire, and late of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany's Service, to Charlotte Maude Percy Nightingale, 
second daughter of Henry Shute Nightingale, Esq., of 

Brooklyn and Warrington, shire, and Upper Brook 

Street, London. After an elegant dejeuner^ the happy 
couple departed on a continental tour." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE LILY TRANSPLANTED. 

" take me, take me to it, 

Wherever it may be ; 
For, far into the sunshine 

rilfly away with thee!" 

Mart Howrrr. 

Little Mary lingered through the winter and spring, patient 
and happy in her single warm room. Charlie often played 
heside her, and she joined in his merriment; Jane, too, 
amused her and read to her, and when Henry came from 
school, his first visit was always to Mary ; sometimes he had 
funny stories to tell her ahout school pranks ; and when that 
of the cadwalopus reached the school-boys, with the impri- 
sonment of the factor, it was duly related at home amid 
shouts of childish laughter. 

But Mary was never so happy as when reading and 
speaking of Jesus ; and in this Jane, too, began to take evi- 
dent delight. Mary's disease steadily progressed, though 
gently and slowly. At times a round red spot appeared 
upon her pale cheek, and gradually a hectic flush overspread 
it, rendering her countenance still more beautiful. 

Mr. Graham often rode to Dunellan to see his dear little 
niece, bringing her some pretty book ; and then, as spring 
drew on, the earliest snowdrops and primroses were sent 
from Broomcraig, or brought by Lady Grace herself, be- 
tween whom and the child a strong affection subsisted. 
One day Lady Grace entered with something covered in a 
comer of her shawl ; she opened it, and the white fan-tailed 
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pigeon flew upon the table, and then upon the ground. 
Mary uttered a scream of delight. " My own cuffy ! " she 
cried; and, crumbling a bit of bread, sat down upon 
the floor to feed it. The tame creature remembered her 
voice, and hopped upon her lap ; and she asked Lady Grace 
to repeat to her the hymn about the dove. Jane wrote it 
from her lips, and the children afterwards committed it to 
heart. 

Lady Grace took the dove home with her, but promised 
that, as soon as the weather became warm enough for the 
invalid to bear the change, she would send the carriage for 
her and Jane, to stay a week or two with her, and see 
again all their pets and the flowers. The month of April 
was remarkably fine, and they were permitted to do so 
then. Great was the delight of Mary to be once more 
among flowers and green grass ; and she talked much about 
the flowers and the fields in heaven, and flying to Jesus 
like the dove. 

When they returned home, there was something wonder- 
ful to see. In the cradle which Mary had always called 
hers, was laid among sofl white blankets — a little baby. 
" Kiss it very gently, not to wake it," said the nurse ; " it is 
a little sister." 

Very tender was the love she poured out upon this in- 
fant ; softly she patted its round dimpled arm ; and happy 
was she when nurse permitted her to sit down and have it 
laid in her lap. 

The baptism was a source of great interest to all the 
children. The three elder ones witnessed it, but Mary was 
not allowed to go to church. She exacted a full descrip- 
tion of baby's behaviour and of what the minister said ; and 
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that evening Mr. Ross explained to the children the nature 
of baptism. " We gave you all to God in baptism," he said. 
^' The water sprinkled upon you then was emblematical of 
the blood of Christ, and of the renewing of the Holy Spirit, 
and the act bound you solemnly to be the Lord's — to seek 
for yourselves Christ's redeeming, and the Spirit's renewing 
grace. You are engaged to be the Lord's— do not break 
the engagement," 

Then Mr. Graham, who had baptized baby, prayed for 
them all before he rode home. 

It was a busy house indeed this summer; a baby makes so 
much additional work. Some one must always be occupied 
with it, except when it is asleep. But it was a very good 
baby — ^very willing to roll upon the carpet while mamma 
and Jane were sewing, and Mary cooed and laughed to it. 
Mary loved to walk by nurse's side when she took it out, but 
she could only go a very little way : her strength was failing. 

'^ Jeanie says I am going to the sunshine world," she said, 
^' and I know I am. It is always sunshine there, because 
Jesus is there. Mary can go to the fields there, and gather 
flowers, and never be tired again. Jesus will lead Mary in the 
green pastures, by the still waters, as the pretty psalm says." 

Jane laid her head upon her sister's knee and wept. 
" Can you leave us all, and baby?" she asked. 

" You will all come to the sunshine, and baby too. Mind 
you come — all, mamma, papa, Jane, Henry, Charlie, baby. 
MiTid you come," added the little girl, embracing her sister. 
" Mary will be glad when you come — she will show you the 
flowers." 

She was well supplied with flowers, and her love of them 
continued to the last. 
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Earlj in autumn a Protestant minister from France 
visited Mr. Ross. He told the children many stories about 
the wonderful things effected bj the Bible in a remote vil- 
lage where the people had been blind and ignorant ; of the 
love to the Saviour which sprang up in their hearts when 
they learned of him ; and of a little boy who had died in 
the faith. Mary listened delightedly. << I will see Pierre 
when I get to heaven," she said ; " Pierre will wonder how 
Mary knows about hinu She will tell him that his pastor 
told her." 

^' That is an infant's simple idea of intercourse in heaven," 
said M. Murat. " I believe it is the true one." 

" I believe," responded Mr. Ross, " that much intelligence 
is carried from earth to heaven by the souls of the redeemed, 
as they go up thither, if, indeed, there be not other and 
more direct communication." 

" Ah ! we shall soon know — ^we shall soon know," said 
the French pastor. " Let us be ready." 

" Mary soon know — ^Mary ready," whispered the child to 
herself. Her whisper was heard, and her mother left the 
room. 

The autumn leaves had begun to fall, when the voice of 
her good Shepherd called his little lamb to his own green 
pastures. The day was bright, with blue sky and sunshine, 
and her crib was wheeled to the window to see it. " Pretty 
sunshine," she whispered. " Jesus is the sunshine in heaven." 
Then a fit of coughing came, and her mother put her arms 
round her to raise her up. There was a struggle, and blood 
upon her lips, and she grasped her mother's neck. 

"Lord Jesus, let it be easy!" ejaculated Mrs. Ross, 
agonizingly. " Oh, take her easily ! " 
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She wiped the white lips, and the struggle ceased. Hemy 
and Jane came in ; Mr. Ross had gone to praj with a sick 
man, for his little one had not been worse that morning. She 
motioned her brother and sister to approach and kiss her. 
Mary smiled, looked upward and said, "Jesus!" There 
was one long breath, and she was gone. 

They closed the lids over her beautiful eyes, composed 
her golden curls, dressed her in white, and laid upon her 
breast a few of her £Ekyourite flowers. She looked, as Jeanie 
said, like a little angel asleep. The light of the spirit- 
world seemed to have shone even upon the forsaken claj. 
Canova himself could not have chiselled an expression so 
seraphic, yet so in£&ntile. 

Hand in hand, with awe upon their countenances, the 
children went to the bedside to look at the lovely corpse. 
They gazed in silence, till at length Charlie sprang upon 
the bed. " She is not dead, — she is asleep," he cried. 
" Mary, sister Mary, waken and speak to Charlie. They 
shall not lay you in the ground ; you are not dead, — sister 
Mary!" 

He pressed his rosy lips to her's, but suddenly drew back, 
startled by the icy coldness. The passionate face of the boy 
contrasted strangely with the cold, calm, sweet smile of the 
quiet clay. His mother gently lifted him down, and he 
burst into bitter tears. The spell of silence and of awe was 
broken, and all the children wept. Mr. Boss came into the 
room and offered a short prayer, though his voice was hol- 
low and tremulous. 

Jane had treasured up in her heart the words of her sister, 
bidding them all to follow her ; and in the evening she re- 
peated them with many tears. The death of the darling 

M 
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Mary was to Henry the dawn of spiritual life. From that 
day he was under deep concern for the welfare of his own 
soul. 

There was great mourning in the parish. Few were seen 
in the Free Church next Sahbath without black ribbon, 
gown, or hat-band. Mr. Graham preached from the text, 
'< He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them 
in his bosom." There was much emotion ; and that day 
some of the young began to seek the Lord. Mary had not 
lived, she had not. died in vain. 

Soon after the funeral, a figure was seen entering the 
churchyard, and silently stealing to the small, new grave, 
with an apron full of flowers. It was daft Jeanie ; she had 
begged them from many gardens to deck the grave of her 
beloved. She kneeled down reverently, and repeated one 
of the hymns which Mary had taught her ; and then she 
carefully laid the flowers upon the sod. " TheyTl no grow," 
she said, " they'll wither like hersel' ; but she'll see daft 
Jeanie puttin' them there, and she'll smile wi' her angel 
mouth. There's plenty o' flowers up there, in the bonnie 
sunshine warld. I kent she wad be an angel sune. My 
bonnie, bonnie bairn !" And then the faithful creature sat 
down upon the ground, and putting her apron over her 
head, she sobbed aloud. 

Often as twilight deepened, and night closed in, the pastor 
might be seen silently lingering there. It seemed to him as 
if an invisible chain stretched from that tiny spot to heaven, 
as if a vista opened thence upon its glories. The unseen 
was no longer an unknomn country ; a parent's love 
prompted meditation on all that is revealed of its blessed- 
ness ; and sweetly was that meditation indulged where the 
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dust of the beloved child rested in hope of a glorious resur- 
rection. Je8U8 had been the light of her soul, her attraction 
to heaven ; and her father's eye rested on Him as on the 
sun of that glorious land. To know Him better, oh I it is 
worth the loss of all that earth counts precious ! 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

LABOUR AND TRIAL. 

" For He who knew what human hearts would prorei 
How dow to learn the dictates of His love, 
In pity to the sonls His grace designed. 
To rescue from the ruins of mankind. 
Called for a doud to darken all their years, 
And said, " Go, spend them in the vale of tears:** 

COWPEK. 

Amid mingled sorrow and joy, the second winter opened 
upon the family of the Free Church minister. It had added 
a lamh to the heavenly fold, but her sunny smile and her 
gentle voice were missed in its circle, and her name still 
called forth tears. Yet another was entering the fold on 
earth. Henry had had, since his sister's death, deeper con- 
victions of sin than are usually felt by children. " Oh! 
these wicked thoughts, — this evil heart ! " he would cry. 
" Can I be forgiven, — will God ever receive me ? " At length 
he believed that " the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin," and he tasted peace in Him. Then the evil ways 
of some of the rude boys at the parish school distressed 
him, and, young as he was, he began to experience that 
" all who will live godly in Christ Jesus must suffer perse- 
cution." Bad words were uttered in his hearing, simply to 
annoy him, and his spirited rebuke of them called forth 
abuse and ridicule. But grace was given him to be stead- 
fast. 

Mr. Ross found the toil of visiting his scattered flock 
double after parting with his pony. He was always received 
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with a heartj welcome, and often cheered bj <' finding his 
children walking in the truth/' and seeing occasionally some 
firuit of his ministry ; but the bodily fatigue of this part of 
his work was great. Then he steadily adhered to the hours 
set apart for instructing his own children ; and he went for- 
ward with his translation of Neander. These things, toge- 
ther with his prayer meetings, and his preparations for 
Sabbath, visitation of the sdck and the bereaved, marriages, 
funerals, and baptisms, meetings of session and of religious 
societies ; and the visits of the numerous people who think 
a minister's time was made for them; besides the supply, 
alternately with the other ministers of the presbytery, of 
vacant congregations and preaching stations, and the labour 
of organizing all the schemes of usefulness entailed by the 
Disruption, often extorted from him the cry, ^' The spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak." 

The pecuniary resources of the &imily were getting low — 
very low. The funeral of their darling, although devoid — ^as 
every Christian's should be — of all vain show, the putting into 
mourning the whole family, with servants, and the payment of 
doctors' bills, had cut deeply, nay, — ^it must be told, — ^it had 
occasioned debt This debt the proceeds of the pastor's literary 
work alone could discharge ; and therefore, while his cleri- 
cal duties were always first attended to, he wrought labori- 
ously to finish that which should enable him << to owe no 
man anything." After finishing a hard day's work of 
ministerial labour, he would stir up his study fire, and write 
till past midnight, sometimes till two or three in the morn- 
ing. Although his library was excellent, yet a few more 
German books and one or two of the Fathers were quite 
needful for his work. These would subtract something from 
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the profit of the book ; but they must be had, and thej 
required time to consult. 

Sometimes on a Saturday two or three persons would 
come, wanting baptism for their children, or counsel in per- 
plexity; or he would be sent for to visit a dying man ; and 
evening would find one of his discourses unprepared. Seve- 
ral times he was obliged to sit up all night, that he might 
not present his people with a crude, undigested discourse ; 
only lying down in bed firom six to eight on Sabbath morn- 
ing. 

One Monday, he had preached after the conmiunion at 
Inchdufi^, and thence on Tuesday had proceeded to a distant 
part of his own parish to visit. At the last house he visited 
he held a service. It was three miles firom his own house. 
The evening was cold and drizzly, and Mrs. Boss feared 
that he would dose the day by writing till midnight. She 
therefore ordered that no fire should be lighted in the study. 
A lady was in the parlour when he returned, and Mrs. Ross 
did not leave the room when she heard him come in. But 
he did not appear in the parlour, and after some time she 
went to the study to seek him. He was seated on the 
ground, his elbow leaning on a chair, and his head on his 
hand. In consternation she inquired what was the matter. 
He pointed to the empty grate. 

" No fire," he said ; " no one to welcome me.'* 

She stooped down and touched his forehead, — ^it was hot; 
she laid her hand on his shoulder, — ^his greatcoat was damp 
and cold. She explained her little device for making him 
come to the cheerful parlour, instead of moping over his desk. 

" Is that all ? " he cried, springing up ; "I only did it 
to move your compassion." He then cheerfully changed his 
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wet clothes, and sho had the happiness of his spending the 
evening at her fireside. But the temporary depression had 
heen a real one, and it proved that his mind was becoming 
more sensitive to painful impressions. 

" Have you any eau-de-cologne, Anna ? " he inquired 
another day, when she went into his room. She had some 
remarkably fine, which her cousin had brought from Ger- 
many. " Rub this forehead of mine with it, dear,*' he said, 
leaning back his head. At the side of his capacious brow 
a large vein was throbbing. She gently bathed and rubbed 
it. ^^ That will do," he said, and bent again over his desk. 
Her fears were excited, she knew not what to do, and 
dreaded to alarm him. 

A few weeks after this, he was later than usual in leav- 
ing his study. The clock struck, the half-hour chimed,^ 
another hour, and still he came not. She thought of the 
swelling vein, of the full throbbing brow, and trembled. All 
dark things are darker still in the night. She stole softly 
to the door, and laid her hand upon the lock, but started 
back. " If I appear alarmed," she said to herself, " that 
will show him that I dread something wrong about him." 
She knelt down in the dark, behind the door, and listened, 
and breathed an anguished prayer; but there was no sound. 
A breath, a sigh, a cough, — ^what would not her excited 
fancy have given for that ! — a movement of his chair, or of 
his foot ! But, no ! all was still, with a heavy oppressive still- 
ness, till she was glued to the spot, and feared her own 
breath would be heard. At length he moved, — she thought 
he was rising from his knees ; and then she quietly slid to her 
own room, and he never knew that she had been listening 
in agony to hear if he lived ; for it was that swollen vein. 
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that burning forehead, which had Med her heart with 
terrible anticipations. 

Who can tell the anxieties that press upon a minister's 
heart, the labours that fill up a minister's time, save a mem- 
ber of a minister's family ? Nay, not even/ member of his 
family : that one alone to whom his heart is opened, — ^that 
one alone who shares his secret sorrows, — ^who knows some- 
thing of the struggle, the toils, which are hidden from the 
world, — ^who may go unbidden to the study fire, and not 
unwelcome, disturb the labourer at his midnight vigil, and 
bathe the fevered brow, and wipe the tear that trembles in 
the failing eye* Ah! our people would judge more ten- 
derly of their pastor, would treat him with more considera- 
tion, would pray for him more fervently, if they could see 
how he toils, how he watches for their souls, as one who 
must give account, until even in youth, gray hairs are here 
and there upon him, — ^until his own strength fails perhaps, 
and he sinks into an early grave, leaving his fiunily penni- 
less. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A MISSIONART MEETING. 

" Come, Lord, and added to thy many crowni, 
Receive yet one, the crovrn of all the eaith, 
Tlion who alone ait worthy." 

COWPER 

When spiritual life revived in the Church of Scotland, mis- 
sionary zeal was awakened ; the Moderate party opposed it, 
but it triumphed. Regular mission schemes were estab- 
lished, and some of the leading Moderates fell in with the 
current ; but its principal force was derived from the Evan- 
gelical party, — ^from those who ultimately formed the Free 
Church. Great fears were entertained that the Disruption 
would paralyze the missions ; that after the support of the 
ministry at home, the building of churches and manses, &c., 
nothing would be lefl to send the Gospel abroad. But cdl 
the foreign missionaries joined the Free Church, and mis- 
sion premises, churches, schools, dwelling-houses, libraries, 
&c., fell to the Establishment. Those who had chiefly pro- 
vided them at first, had now to replace them, as well as to 
support the missionaries. This they cheerfully undertook ; 
the silver and the gold being the Lord's, it poured in when 
it was needed for His work.* 

" Who is going to the grand meeting to-morrow ? " in- 
quired Lady Grace of Mrs. Ross, at the hospitable table at 

* In the year previous to the Disruption, the whole contributions of the CUurch to 
missionary purposes amounted to L.20,191; in 1854, those of the Free Church, for 
tile Gospel at home and abroad, were L.287,574, 128. 
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Broomcraig, where a missionarj from India and several 
ministers were seated. 

" My brother is to send a carriage for Mr. A., Mr. Ross, 
and mjself," replied Anna ; " and we are to remain with 
him all night, as I have to do the honours of the bachelor's 
manse." 

" Then, pray allow Henry and Jane to go with me, — I 
will drive them home after the meeting," said her lady- 
ship. 

" They will be delighted," replied Mrs. Ross; " they were 
rather sorrowful about the impossibility of going." 

" It is good for children to be early interested in the 
Lord's work," said Mr A. 

" They have their missionary boxes," replied Anna ; " but 
their own hal^ence are not many, and I do not allow them 
to go about begging. Small contributions come in occa- 
sionally from intimate friends." 

" It is wonderful how much the little offerings of little 
children amount to," said Mr. A. ; " but of course the sum 
they produce is of small consequence, compared with the 
fostering of the missionary spirit in their young hearts. We 
shall soon be in the dust, — they must carry on our work, or 
it will fall to the ground." 

" How general the impression seems," observed Mr. 
Ross, " that the world is on the eve of mighty changes." 

" Changes out of which shall arise the kingdom of 
righteousness, and peace, and joy," responded Mr. A. 
" When our hearts are downcast, and we are tempted to 
say, * I have laboured for nought and in vain,' we look 
up and see on the horizon the streaks of the rising light, and 
hope springs up to cheer us." 
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" The glory of the Lord sTiall cover the earth, as the 
waters coyer the sea," said Mr. Ross. 

" I daresay you would often faint were it not for this 
promise," said Mr. Graham. 

" You cannot imagine," replied Mr. A., " the depressing 
effect of the mass of gross superstition and immorality which 
presses upon the mind of a Christian in a heathen land ; 
and how powerless the missionary feels when he, a mere 
atom, struggles against its resistance." 

" Your faith would need to he lively," said Mr. Ross. 

" "We need the oil of the Spirit poured in continually to 
feed it," replied Mr. A., " and we need to hring it often in 
contact with the torch of prophecy. Tour noble sacrifices 
for truth had a wonderfully inspiriting influence upon us. 
We saw that God had still a people in the world, who 
could not only do, but sufl^er for Him; and we felt that 
the Free Church was destined to do some great work for 
Christ." 

" Its severance from the state was very mysterious," said 
Mr. Graham ; " we cannot yet comprehend the design of 
God in the dispensation." 

" Be faithful to your trust," said Mr. A. ; " work with 
the means you have got; the design will appear by-and-by." 

" There is already manifest," observed Lady Grace, " a 
great increase of warmth and work." 

" If we be only kept humble, and walk in love and peace," 
added Mr. Ross. " I sometimes fancy I see the buddings of 
a spirit of self-complacency, at which I tremble." 

" Our Master will allow us to fall, to humble us, if we 
indulge such a spirit," said the missionary. 

" I do not like," Mr. Ross observed, " dogmatically fix- 
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ing the dates of unfolfilled prophecy; bat the whole Chris- 
tian world seems to agree in expectiiig great events in a 
comparatively short time. How this ought to stimulate our 
activity in spreading the knowledge of Christ I" 

^* Yes," replied Mr. A. '^ The feeling is such as existed 
about the time of Messiah's coming to suffer ; all devout 
Israelites were in expectation. Let us pray on and labour 
on though it may be nearly in the dark ; the light may break 
suddenly." 

'^ There are many conjectures how the great changes may 
be effected,** said Mr. Graham. '^ I imagine that when 
they come, it will be in some unlooked-for way which will 
surprise us all." 

^^ Coigectures are vain, my brother," said the missionary. 
<^ Labour, labour, — ^pray, pray ; that is our part He that 
Cometh will come, and will not tarry." 

*' The general interest about God's ancient people is surely 
a sign of the approach of the latter days," said Lady Grace. 

^* I have no doubt of it," replied the missionary. ^^ When 
the Lord's time is approaching, he puts it into the hearts of 
his people to seek it." 

On the following afternoon there was a gathering at the 
Manse of Lichduff to meet the missionary, — ^to hear and to 
welcome him. Ministers and elders arrived, on horseback, 
in carriages, and on foot ; and a few ladies accompaoied 
their husbands or brothers. Mrs. Boss held a levee in the 
study, — the drawing-room was not furnished, — and ere long 
there was an adjournment to the dining-room, where tea was 
prepared. They congratulated Mr. Graham upon his excel- 
lent manse and comfortable position. 

" I thought," said Mr. Cunningham of R > " that I 
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had got the best manse in the Free Church, but jours quite 
equals it. The Disruption has made little difference with 
me." 

" Very many of us," responded another minister, " have 
cause to thank Dr. Guthrie ; his noble efforts have secured 
a comfortable home for not a few who would have been 
poorly lodged without him." 

" He has been honoured as the instrument of greatly add- 
ing to the comfort of many a family," said the missionary. 
" Thus our Father provides instruments for carrying out his 
designs of goodness." 

" In such cases as that of my brother-in-law his efforts 
are unavailing," said Mr. Graham. 

" We have all that we n«ce?," said Mr. Ross, " if not all 
that we could wish ; indeed, we do not wish what He thinks 
fit to withhold." 

" Ding, dong ! ding, dong ! " while they yet chatted hap- 
pily, the church-bell commenced. There was a general 
start. The speakers and their resolutions had been settled 
before tea, and nothing remained but to gather up hats, and 
greatcoats, and gloves, and cravats, and to sally forth to 
church, which they found already filled. Lady Grace and 
her young charge were seated near the platform, and Mrs. 
Ross joined them. How happy they were I 

The chair having been taken, and a prayer offered, after 
a little preliminary speaking the missionary arose. A cheer, 
fervent and long, greeted his appearance. Tall, and thin, 
and bending, and worn with labouring under the burning 
sun of India, he seemed as if his strength were scarcely suf- 
ficient to address them ; but, warming with his subject, he 
broke forth in a strain of impassioned eloquence, which 
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hushed into silence every other sound. He described the 
gorgeous superstitions of the East, the cruelties of idol- 
worship, the mental bondage and debasement of the heathen ; 
he pictured them moving on by thousands to perdition, — 
hopeless, helpless, insensible to danger ; and besought the 
people of the Lord to rush to their rescue, to labour, to 
make sacrifices ; to think of the value of a single soul, and 
then of the united value of thousands and millions of souls ; 
to remember the doom of him who hid his talent in the 
earth, and the blessedness of the good and faithful servant 
entering into the joy of his Lord ; and then, with a thrilling 
appeal to the heart and conscience, he sat down. 

There was a momentary silence, deep and unbroken ; and 
then a cheer broke forth, with the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs until the roof rang, and the very walls seemed 
to vibrate ; and a feeling was enkindled, which, from not a 
few hearts, issued ere long in earnest labours, and gifts, and 
prayers for the salvation of the perishing heathen. 

Henry Boss sat entranced, large tears often rolling down 
his cheeks. On that evening he conceived a strong desire 
to become a preacher of the glorious Gospel at home or 
abroad. 

A missionary sent back to his native land with broken 
health and burdened spirit, is apt to feel that he is laid aside 
from the Lord's work. But often he is then the means of 
more extensive usefulness than if he had been vigorously 
pursuing the instruction of the heathen, by awakening num- 
bers to support, and perhaps a few to give themselves to 
the cause of the extension of the Redeemer's kingdom in the 
dark places of the earth. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

GOSSIP. 

" This firom mmonr's tongae 
I idly heard ; if true, or false, I know not** 

Knro JoHM. 

We must now introduce our readers to a select party at 
Mrs. Smith's. She was the wife of the village baker, a 
very worthy man, and an elder of the Free Church. Mrs. 
Smith was an excellent woman in her own way, too; but 
she had, omng to that peculiar style of benevolence which 
wishes to put everybody in the world right, a rather trouble- 
some love 'of small talk — otherwise denominated gossip. 
She knew the whole domestic economy of all the families 
in the parish; and it must be confessed that she made most 
judicious remarks upon their sayings and doings — ^remarks 
which, if they had been attended to, would have materially 
impro;ed them. 

Mr. Smith, like his friend Mr. Dickson, was a substan- 
tial man; he had given his &mily a good education, his 

eldest daughter had just come from G , where she had 

been " finishing." She had become very " genteel," rather 
inconveniently so for the habits of the village, which she 
pronounced to be " a century behind town." 

It was " unladylike," she said, " to have the tea-things 
set before the company came;" therefore, after they had 
arrived, there was a clattering of cups and saucers, knives 
and plates, brought in by a stout, rolling country girl, and 
thumped down on the mahogany table with considerable 
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energy. She would have preferred to have the tea handed, 
but Mrs. Smith was sure that Lizzie would never manage 
it. The noise and bustle occasioned a cessation in the con- 
versation ; but when fairly seated round the table, the clatter 
of china was exchanged for the clatter of tongues. 

<* Eat something, ladies; pray do justice," said the hos- 
pitable Mrs. Smith. ''Mrs. Dickson is determined that 
we are to be contented with our tea. She is queen of the 
village, and will not allow anything after it — all that is to 
go to the sustentation fund and the Jews." 

" After a tea like this, I am sure we need nothing more," 
said Mrs. Dickson. 

That was true, indeed. There were buttered toast, 
and scones and short-bread, and seed-cake and sponge- 
cake, and fancy biscuits, and preserves. She would have 
had some ham, but Euphemia said, ''that would be un- 
genteel." 

" Quite unnecessary, at least," said Mrs. Dickson. 

" The time is come when we must deny ourselves," said 
Mrs. Smith. 

" That is more than some of the ministers do," said Miss 
Betty M'Farlane. " There's Mr. Graham of Inchduff, our 
own minister's wife's brother, comes riding over on a hand- 
some horse that he gets the loan of as often as he wants it; 
and Mrs. M'Alpine tells me he is never at home — dining 
out here, and dining out there, among the heritors ; for 
them that did not come out are quite favourable to the 
Free, and quite fond of him ; and he has such riding in 
carriages, and stich flirting with the young ladies." 

" Very unbecoming in a minister," observed Miss Smith, 
turning up her eyes. 
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<< I am creditably informed, on the best authority, that he 
is going to be married," said Miss Betty. 

" Who is the lady! " inquired several voices. 

" It is not quite certain — either Miss Macdonald or Miss 
Gibson." 

" Oh! Miss Macdonald is a perfect flirt — so giddy; and 
Miss Gibson is crooked." 

" / heard Miss Buchanan," said Mrs. Smith. 

" Impudence! for a minister of the Free to think ofher" 
said Miss Smith. " But they must seek fortune now." 

" A pretty minister's wife she would make," cried a young 
lady. 

" That was a melancholy story about Miss Eleanor Percy, 
the young English lady," said Miss Betty. 

"What was it?" 

" You know, she staid several months at Gordon House. 
Well, he paid her sitch attention, the poor thing became 
quite attached to him ; and then she found he was engaged. 
She was taken ill, went home, and is now in a galloping 
consumption." 

" It has galloped away, then," remarked Mrs. Dickson, 
" for she was married last week." 

"Oh, no! impossible!" 

" Call to-morrow, m show you the newspaper," 

" It has been for spite, then." 

" I happen to know that her husband and she were at- 
tached from their childhood. I rather think Mr. Graham 
knew also." 

" How people can make stories." 

" And how other people can believe them, and rq>eat 
them," said Mrs. Dickson. 
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** At any rate," observed a young lady, " Miss Jane Don* 
donald refused him." 

"Poohr 

*' She did. She owned as much to Mrs. Hetherington ; 
and Mrs. Hetherington's maid told our Margaret." 

'' Miss MKrregor of Bellfield would not have refused 
him," said Miss Smith. 

^^ She ! she is between forty and fifty." 

*' Well, but she gave him an easy-chair, and a beautiful 
book — somebody's commentary on something; and she re- 
commended a servant to him. 

'' Plain proofs that she thought of him only as her minis- 
ter," replied Mrs. Dickson. 

'^ Oh! you will never believe anything," said Miss 
Smith. 

'< I never repeat stories to make a minister ridiculous," 
said Mrs. Dickson. '< Such things destroy the respect which 
ought to be felt for the office." 

'< If a minister does not respect himself?" said Miss Betty, 
tossing her head. 

" That Indian unde will surely do something handsome 
for our minister's family," observed Mrs. Smith. " It seems 
he is doatingly fond of Mrs. Ross, and brought her suck 
presents. I would not have thanked him to have bought 
Ivy Lodge for her." 

" Oh! did you not hear," replied Miss Betty, " that 
he was in a terrible huff about Mr. Boss coming out 
He went off before they left the Manse, threatening to 
cut his niece off with a shilling. She has no hope from 
him." 

A young lady observed, ^' that rich people had no business 
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to take huffs, and leave a minister dependent upon his con- 
gregation." 

"Dependent I" echoed Mrs. Dickson. "Then I suppose 
70U would have Mrs. Smith's rich brother to pay the en- 
penses of her family, that Mr. Smith might give us all our 
bread gratis." 

"What an idea!" cried Miss Gibson, laughing. 

" We have no more right to our minister's labour gratis, 
than we have to our baker's," said Mrs. Dickson. 

" Oh ! but in the Establishment" 

" The country pays for that; if it paid for the bread too, we 
would take it for nothing; but the country does not pay our 
ministers, therefore we who profit by them ought to pay them. 
What I would call dependence, would be to leave our pastor 
dependent upon his wife's rich uncle. The debt is owrs." 

" To be sure it is," replied Mrs. Smith ; " and I suppose 
that the Sustentation Fund cannot be expected to maintain 
all the ministers as they ought to be maintained. Each of 
us ought to supplement our own." 

" Certainly," said Mrs. Dickson. " The fund will keep us 
from falling into the evils of the voluntary system I hope ; 
that is to say, if the people support it properly ; but Dr. 
Chalmers presses upon us the propriety of seeing to the 
comfort of our own pastors." 
• " Bight !" was the reply. 

" And forgive me, ladies," Mrs. Dickson continued, " if 
I say that for Free Church people to indulge in gossip 
about ministers will never do. I used to hear such things 
before the Disruption ; but they must aU be given up nowi 
Ministers who have made such sacrifices as ours have done 
are worthy of respect." 
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" I am sure we do respect them," responded several voices. 

" Let us encourage our own minister/' said the worthy 
lady ," let us show him how active we all are in the good 
cause, by getting up the various funds ; and, what do you 
think, could we not give him a little present as a mark of 
our sympathy and affection?" 

" Capital! Shall we collect for a new gown?" 

" No, the old gown will do well enough ; a purse will do 
better. Here is my pound." 

Mrs. Smith ran out of the room, and returned crying 
" Here is mine." 

" I have got a very elegant new style for purses," said 
Miss Euphemia. " I will make one to put the money in." 

" I can only give half-a-crown," said Miss Betty M'Far- 
lane, " and that is too shabby to put down." 

" Not a bit," said Mrs. Dickson, " we'll take a shilling." 

" Will you? Then here is mine, and mine, and two from 
me," cried each one of the ladies present. 

" Lady Grace will be handsome I know," said Mrs. Dick- 
son ; " and Mrs. Livingstone should be so." 

" She!" exclaimed Mrs. Smith. " The Livingstones are 
in my district, and only think, with that grand new house 
of theirs, and a phaeton, and boy, and all the rest of it, 
what have they given to the Sustentation Fund? One pound 
per quarter! Would'nt have thanked them to make it &\e 
— such shabbiness!" 

" So much for living up to the full extent of one's in- 
come," said Mrs. Dickson. " I suppose they would never 
think of sacrificing any luxury. But Mrs. Livingstone 
cannot for shame help giving when she sees your name 
and mine, Mrs. Smith." 
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•* Well, try," was the response. " All that they give will 
be in the way of fine dinners, I suspect." 

^'I would call that a contribution to the Sustentation 
Fund," said Miss Euphemia, with a pretty little laugh at 
her own wit. ^' But you know, mamma, to be genteel, 
people must give dinners, and give them in a certain style. 

Mrs. Irving in , whose income, I am sure, is not much 

more than ours, when she gives a dinner, will pay fifteen or 
twenty shillings for a dish of fish; so you may suppose what 
the whole entertainment will cost, with Mr. Irving's wines, 
and everything to correspond." 

" She does not deserve ever te have another twenty shil- 
lings to spend," said Mrs. Dickson decidedly, her lip curling 
vrith contempt ; " and all she will get by her absurd extra- 
vagance, I predict, will be a sneer at her aping of the upper 
classes." 

" But, Mrs. Dickson, if you only saw how they do live 

in ; it makes one almost ashamed of home; how the 

young people dress, and what furniture they have, and how 
handsome everything is. People are nothing thought of 
unless they have things handsome." 

" And then, down they go with a crash, and ruin a dozen 
people besides themselves ; and, after they have done that, 
set up their carriages, and become grandees. I have no 
patience with such unprincipled folly," cried Mrs. Dickson, 
energetically. " Everything is beautiful in its place — every 
person in his own sphere. That aping only makes people 
ridiculous and dishonest; or, at the very least, prevents 
them from doing good in the world." 

" Oh!" said Miss Betty, " everybody is for riain^ now." 

" Sheer folly!" said Mrs. Dickson. " Let them rise, and 
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rise, and rise, still somebody will be above them. To do 
the duty of one's own place is the truly respectable plan, in 
my opinion." 

And worthy Mrs. Dickson was right. She was a truly 
respectable woman — ^intelligent, upright, benevolent, ener- 
getic — ^far above the petty meanness of trying to seem 
greater than she really was — a substantial, honest, shop- 
keeper's wife. There was comfort and plenty in her family, 
but no extravagance; the waste of but a few potatoes would 
incur her heavy displeasure. She never served a common 
beggar, but for the deserving poor and for the cause of Christ 
her purse and her personal exertions were always ready. 
We can forgive bustle and a little self-importance, when 
they are only the excrescences of so fair and valuable a 
tree, bearing such goodly fruit. . 

Poor Mr. Graham, it will be seen, was already in the 
hands of the gossips, or on their tongues rather. His social 
disposition rather interfered with his ministerial duties, ex- 
cellent young man though he was. 

Two or three months after the conversation we have re- 
lated, Mr. Graham was staying a night at his sister's ; for 
the morsel of a room inhabited by Henry and Charlie was 
upon occasion transformed into a spare bed-room, the occu- 
pant being comfortably unconscious that the children who 
usually tenanted the bed which filled one end of it were 
packed away, it would be difficult to say where, for his 
accommodation. Mr. Graham sometimes took advantage of 
what he imagined to be his sister's spare room. If he cdom 
had been in the habit of doing so, happy had she been. 

This evening Mr. Ross was in his study ; the children 
were gone to bed, and Mrs. Ross and her brother sat by the 
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parlour fire, Mrs. Ross sswing busily, as was her wont, Mr. 
Graham toasting his toes on the fender, and affectionately 
nursing his knee, while the flickering fiame threw ever and 
anon a red glow over his features, and, glancing upward, 
pictured a lengthened shadow shapeless and dim upon the 
ceiling; the curtains were drawn, and the room looked snug 
in the firelight, though very sparingly illuminated with 
tallow candles. There were only two upon the table, gentle 
reader; and when Mrs. Boss was alone, or when it could 
be spared, one was put out. At present, as Mr. Graham 
was doing nothing, and she used no ceremony with him, 
only one was lighted; it was drawn close to her, that she 
might see to work. 

" Do you mean to poke yourself blind with that solitary 
candle, Anna? " Mr. Graham inquired. 

'* I have no such intention. I mean only to see by its 
light," replied his sister. 

" You won't see long if you do that fine stitching by such 
a glinmier. Spectacles, or Singleton's Golden Ointment, 
will cost more than another candle, or a respectable 
lamp." 

" Ah! well, when they are needed, perhaps they may be 
afforded." 

" I can tell the Free Church that if she does not raise the 
stipends of her ministers, she will soon get her priests of 
only the lowest of the people, to whom a hundred a-year 
will be wealth," said Mr. Graham. 

" Your firiend. Miss Betty M^Farlane, says that ministers 
ought to be on a level with their people." 

" With which of their people does she mean? I presume 
there are different ranks in most congregations." 
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^^ That's a difficulty, certamlj," said Mrs. Boss. 

<< My poor idea is, that a minister in mind and manner 
ought to be equal with the highest dass of his people," said 
Mr. Graham, ''while he does not disdain the lowest. A 
gentleman of true humility and Christian feeling can stoop 
with grace and affability ; a boor cannot rise with dignity." 

'^ Tou are eloquent, and have some show of justice," said 
Mrs. Boss, laughing. '< Now, I being a lady, don't you see 
how gracefully I can stoop over a single tallow candle ?" 

'' And that long ringlet, when it is set on fire, as it will 
in&llibly be, will send a graceful wreath of smoke over your 
fiair brow," added her brother. 

"Pooh! that will only give you occasion to show your 
gallantry by burning your fingers to put it out." 

" Well, Anna," said the young man gravely, " I do honour 
your contented and cheerful spirit, your Christian self-denial, 
but I grieve when I see you toiling, and becoming thin and 
worn. As to your husband, he is working himself to 
death." 

" He is willing to spend and to be spent for Christ, and 
so am I," said Anna, her lip quivering. 

" My resolution is taken, Anna." 

"What resolution!" 

" You know Miss Buchanan." 

"Yes; isf^itrue?" 

" She is willing to share her fortune with a poor minister, 
and he cannot marry without a fortune." 

" Is this done with prayerful consideration, dear James? 
Will she be a proper minister's wife, a helpmeet? " 

" She is very serious, gives largely to all good things, and 
has preferred a poor minister to a rich godless man. Her 
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Tivacity sometimes leads her too far, but time will cure that. 
She does not do much, but that arises from her delicacy. If 
she does not do, she gives." 

" People call her rather a flirt." 

" Oh! as to that, she is a merry creature; of course she 
can't flirt after she is married. I cannot bear a dull fire- 
side." 

" Can you bear to be dependent .»" 

" What is my wife's is my own." 

" You being very grateful for it, and expected to be very 
submissive." 

" Don't, Anna; the thing is fixed^^ said the young man, 
reddening. 

" Fixed, dear James ! Forgive me." 

Mr. Graham had become really attached to Miss Buchanan. 
She was very pretty, very lively, decidedly Free Church; and, 
above ail, flattered him by her preference of himself. Her 
fortune was large, and her numerous connections wealthy, 
and chiefly " Free," as were most of the principal families 
in Inchduff and the neighbouring parish. He saw that she 
was thoroughly self-willed, and rather giddy. But what of 
that ? Her affection for him led her even now to study to 
please him ; and she would sober by-and-by. Indeed, he 
liked yww as well as she did. On the whole, he was a for- 
tunate man he thought. 

They were married. The manse built by the congrega- 
tion did not quite please Mrs. Graham; she determined to 
build a house more suitable, and to let the manse. The 
people did not quite like this. But she was independent, 
and had a right to be pleased. 

She was very affable, and made herself agreeable to those 
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who called upon her^ and put down her name for a large 
subscription to each of the benevolent and religions scliemes 
of the parish. Some people thought Mr. Graham a Inckj 
man; some thought he had married for money; others 
thought he had got his master. 
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CHAPTER XXX, 

A RICH WIFE. 

" Haate thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and yoathfiil Jollity, — 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sidea** 

HiLTOV—L'Alkgro. 

<' Remember, dear," said Mrs. Graham to her husband, '< I 
have made an engagement for you for every Thursday." 

" For every Thursday?" echoed Mr. Graham. 

" Yes; we are to dine with Louisa, and her family with 
us alternately." 

" Of course you made an exception in favour of me when 
busy." 

" By no means, you will be the life of the party ; and 
being an absolute engagement, you can easily arrange other 
matters so as not to interfere with it." 

" At what hour are we to dinef " 

" At four ; being merely a family party, and as the 
drive will occupy nearly an hour, you will have the fore- 
noon till three when we go there, and till four when they 
come to us. Now remember, nothing must interfere 
with it." 

Mr. Graham did not quite like this, the Hamiltons were 
very gay; and Thursday evening spent with them, could not 
be a good preparation for study on Friday; but he could 
not contradict his wife in this. Louisa Hamilton and she 
were cousins, and had always been intimate; it would seem 
morose in him to disannul their arrangement. He went with 
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his wife to Allancraig on the first Thursday, and being in 
high spirits, was indeed the life of the party. 

During the evening, a pic-nic was proposed on. the 
following Tuesday. IVIr. Graham begged to be excused; 
" his sick people," he said, " had been unvisited of late, 
owing to his absence from home, and he ought to devote 
both Monday and Tuesday to visiting." 

" Nonsense!" said Louisa Hamilton. 

" Nonsense !" echoed Mrs. Graham, " Monday is enough 
for the sick. On Wednesday morning, added Mrs. Graham, 
we must return calls; on Friday at six we dine with Colonel 
Sinclair." 

" How shall I prepare for the prayer meeting on Wed- 
nesday?" inquired Mr. Graham. 

" Oh, little preparation is required for that! perhaps a 
preacher may appear, if not, a little extempore address 
will do." 

Thus week after week passed away; the sick were 
neglected, or consigned to an elder; pulpit preparations were 
often slight; Mr. Graham became conscious of a decay of 
spirituality, — as pic-nics, and dinner-parties, and evening 
engagements multiplied ; the people grew discontented ; the 
poor murmuring that " the minister cared for nothing now, 
but jaunting about in carriages and dining with fine folk," 
and the rich also murmuring that frequently his sermons 
were unconnected and hesitating. Mrs. Graham gave money 
freely to religious and benevolent objects ; but when applied 
to take an active part in such objects she usually replied 
that her delicate health did not admit of exertion. 

Mr. Graham had little fireside quiet; his wife had usually, 
when at home, either a few " very dear friends " with her, 
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or a severe headache which confined her to a sofa ; but he 
had a handsome house, a plentiful table, and abundance of 
money to give away. It was a little galling to him, how- 
ever, when his wife received her income, to observe the air 
of easy indifference with which it was deposited in her own 
desk; and to feel that he had absolutely no control over the 
arrangements of the house, which was maintained at her 
expense ; added to this, her haughty brother not unfrequently 
gave him to understand that he ought fully to appreciate 
the condescension of his wife in allying herself with a Free 
Church Minister. 

Mrs. Ross observed all this, and she felt deeply for her 
brother. She saw that he had not firmness to break the 
snare, and free himself from his entanglements at the risk 
of domestic unhappiness. Mrs. Graham seldom visited her 
in her humble abode, but she sometimes prevailed upon her 
to spend two or three days at Eose Lodge, for she really 
liked her sister-in-law, and upon one occasion insisted upon 
her accepting a new silk dress, a very seasonable present to 
poor Mrs. Boss. It was in vain that the latter attempted 
to arouse her to a sense of her duty with respect to female 
usefulness. It was done in the gentlest manner ; but the 
invariable response was, "you know, dear, my delicate 
health debars me from active exertions. I can give Tmwey 
instead, you know." 

But money would not attach the people to her, nor to her 
husband, neither would it win them to Christ. Mr. Graham 
had escaped poverty, but he had not found " an helpmeet 
for him." 
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CHAPTER ZXXL 

TOO LATE. 

**Ali! what time vfltThoaoome? When shall that cry,' 
* The Bridegroom's coming,* fin the Ajf 
ffliall it in the erenini^ ran. 
When our words and works are done? 
Or will tfataie aU-aorpiisIng Bght 
Break at midnight; 
When either sleep or some dark pleasnre 
Posieaseth madmen wtthont measore.** 

Yauohav. 

Notwithstanding the difference of their sentiments on im- 
portant topics, works of benevolence brought Lady Grace 
Campbell and Miss Dennistoun not unfirequentlj together. 
Some time ailber the events narrated in the preceding chap- 
ter, they were looking from a bow window in Broomcraig 
upon the mountains, when Miss Dennistoun suddenly ex- 
claimed, " Ah! Lady Grace, I wish I had been bom a 
widow, to live out of the world like you!" 

The lady smiled as she replied, " Had you been bom a 
widow, dear, you would at least have been spared the suf- 
fering of being made a widow." 

" You look so placid and so cheerful, Lady Grace, that I 
can scarcely imagine you to have suffered deeply, except 
from your sympathy with the afflicted." 

" I am happy now," said her ladyship, " because I have 
found rest in Christ; but my spirit was long weary and 
heavy laden. From the age of twenty to that of thirty, I 
think I never had one day of enjoyment." 

" Ten years of gloom, and so young. I think / should 
have gone into a nunnery." 
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Where would you have put your grief in that case?" 

^' I should have had a refuge fit>m grief there.*^ 

" Howt Is there a river of Lethe at the door of nunneries 
to wash away the memory of the lost t " 

" I don't know — ^I really don't know; but somehow I think 
there is nothing but peace and joy in such places." 

" That can be true only if the nature of woman be changed 
on entering them — ^if her memory be blotted out and her 
affections extirpated. If not, believe me, she will carry her 
griefs with her." 

" But, Lady Grace, how did you get quit of grief ?" 

" By finding a joy that overmastered it." 

'^ Ah! in almsgiving, and feeling that you were meriting 
heaven." 

" No, I discovered that I could merit nothing but death ; 
that my good deeds could never gain heaven, even if I were 
to give all my goods to feed the poor, and lay down life 
itself." 

" You! — ^you who are labouring in all good works conti- 
nually." 

" None of my works are perfect;* and a perfectly holy God 
can accept nothing but perfection." 

" Then nobody can be saved. I often feel painfully the 
imperfection of my good works; but He is merciful, and 
will accept us if we be sincere." 

"Has he told us so!" 

" I don't know; but it is reasonable to suppose so, because 
He is merciful." 

" Are not the Free Church people sincere ? " 

" I have no doubt of it." 

" Does your father accent their sincerity? " 
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" I tliink mj &tiher is wrong in this." 

'^ Were not the leaders of the Irish rebellion ancere.*' 

" Yes, I beUeve they were." 

'^ Then, was it unjost to transport them?" 

" No, it was just, because they were rebels." 

" Therefore sincerity is an insufficient plea in a court of 
justice." 

" Well; but about your finding happiness?" 

" I found terror first." 

"Terror of what?" 

" I saw myself to be a sinner, exposed to the curse of 
God." 

" Oh I Lady Grace, that is surely an excess of humility." 

" No, a poor guilty sinner — ^guilty of idolatry in having 
worshipped first a living creature, and afterwards the memory 
of the dead — ^in having forgotten God, who alone had the 
right to my supreme affection. I saw this and many other 
sins," 

" How could that make you happy?" 

" That made me miserable ; but a^rwards, God revealed 
to me a Saviour. He stowed me Jesus, bleeding, dying, 
atoning for my sin ; and in him I found peace. When I 
knew that Christ was mine, then joy came ; his love filled 
my heart, and I was lonely no more. Dear Miss Dennis- 
toun; if you would seek Christ you would find in Him 
enough to satisfy all your desires. He is the chief among 
ten thousand, and altogether lovely." 

Miss Dennistoun wiped away a tear with the comer of 
her white lawn handkerchief. 

"That is beautiful!" she said; but she spoke as she 
would have spoken of a romance or a poem. She felt no 
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need of a Saviour, although she wanted a satisfying happi- 
ness. 

After a pause she resumed the conversation about a poor 
woman who had been the cause of this forenoon call. The 
particulars of her case having been discussed, she accom- 
panied the lady of the mansion into the shrubbery to see 
some fine flowering shrubs ; and the fair girl departed, with 
her admiration increased of Lady Grace's charity and 
amiability, and even of her peculiar religion ; but with her 
heart and conscience untouched by the solemn truth thus 
affectionately presented to her. She still laboured to work 
out a righteousness of her own, and to find happiness where 
it is not. 

One beautiful afternoon she had wandered into her 
favourite wood. The rays of the sun, sloping from the 
west, shone among the branches as through a trellis-work, 
here the leaves seemed almost transparent, as emerald and 
amber, there they formed masses of rich, deep shadow; here 
the silvery stem and light sprays of the birch gleamed, and 
there the massive trunk and rich foliage of the horse-chestnut 
rested; overhead, through the lattice, shone the clear blue 
sky; and far down, in a rocky channel, ran a stream now 
dark and deep, now white and foaming. Lady Dennistoun 
did not like her to walk there alone ; but she had a peculiar 
fancy for doing so, for there was romance in the very air, 
and she wandered on. 

She passed the ruins of a little chapel dedicated to " Our 

lAdjj'^ where, out of the window-sill, grew a huge old ivy; 

she left the path to drink of St. Catherine's well, a crystal 

fountain springing out of the rock ; and, finally, she paused 

awhile on the brink of the ravine to look beneath on the 
o 
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Stream, and upward to a mill with a water-wheel, most 
picturesquely situated on the opposite woody bank. She 
heard a footstep, and turning round, observed a strange, 
vagabond-looking man eyeing her. Her heart leaped and 
fluttered ; but she was within sight of the mill, and within 
hearing of the miller ; and so she stood for a considerable 
time to allow the man to pass on. 

Meanwhile the sun declined, the shadows deepened, 
and she had fully a mile and half to walk home. She felt 
rather uncomfortable, and reflected somewhat sadly on the 
effects of disobedience. She grasped her rosary, as if there 
were some protective virtue in it ; and wondered whether 
she must try to make the miller hear her voice, or venture on 
in silence. But the water was more than knee deep between 
her and the mill ; and she thought how foolish she would 
seem if the man should wade across, and no danger appear. 

Therefore, sunmioning all her courage, she walked on 
about a quarter of a mile, seeing no human being, and 
hearing no sound but her own light footfall and the soft 
coo, cooing of the cushat-dove. 

Fear vanished; a feeling of solemn delight crept over 
her; and looking upward, she saw the crescent moon 
becoming brighter and brighter as daylight faded. The 
branches thickened, she lost sight of it ; — there was a rustle 
among the brushwood; — ^and next moment a man had 
sprung upon the path before her. She uttered a scream, 
and turned to run back ; but a firm hand had grasped her, 
and a pistol was held to her breast. 

" Another scream, and you are dead," said the man, in a 
low hoarse voice. " I want your watch and your purse, and 
that thing round your neck." 
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With trembling hands, while the pistol was pointed to 
her, she proceeded to take off her watch and rosary; but in 
doing 80 she fidnted and fell. The villain took the valu- 
ables, dragged her among the brushwood, and scrambling 
up the cliff, gained the highway. 

Meanwhile there was no small consternation at home, in 
consequence of Miss Dennistoun's non-appearance at dinner. 
No one in the house knew whither she had gone, or could 
conjecture any reason for her stay. As night came, the 
servants were sent in all directions ; and Sir David him- 
self, with a boy, went to the wood. 

Sir David shouted her name at short intervals as he pro- 
ceeded; at length a faint voice answered, "Papa;" and in 
a few moments his darling child was in his arms. 

She sobbed hysterically, and could not speak, nor tell 
how she came thither ; he could only discover that she was 
lame ; and lifting his lantern to her face, he saw it scratched 
and covered with blood. 

" Run home, John," he cried, "and bring the dog-cart, with 
pillows, — or is it possible to drive the barouche in the wood? " 

" Quite impossible, sir." 

" Then run ; quick ! " 

John ran at his utmost speed, and the distracted father 
sat down beside his child on the grass, wrapping his arms 
about her, and holding her close to his breast, for the night 
air was chill and damp. 

Long she sobbed; but speech returned at length; and 
burjring her face in his breast, she whispered, " Oh ! papa, 
forgive me!" 

" Don't speak of for^veness, since you are alive," he 
repKed. "DidyoufaU?" 
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^'It was the man, — the robber,'* she said, pressing 
closer and closer to her father's bosom, and grasping the 
arm which encircled her, as if she dreaded to be torn from 
him. 

^' Scoundrel ! " exclaimed Sir David, furiouslj. " Did he 
daart to touch you ? " 

'< It was the pistol, I think," she replied, with a sadden 
and strange calmness. 

'< Oh I she has been shot! There is blood. Mj child! 
my child!" cried the &ther, large drops of perspiration 
breaking over his forehead. 

" Don't distress yoursdf, papa ; I am not in danger ; if 
you forgive me, I shall be quite well when I get home," 
said Miss Dennistoun. 

" Will they nener come ! " exclaimed Sir David, impa- 
tiently. 

The dog-cart arrived at length ; it was turned with diffi- 
culty in the narrow cart-road ; the poor girl was lifted in, 
placed among pillows, and supported by her &ther. Cloaks 
too had been sent — ^most acceptable — ^for she was shivering 
with cold and dew. Her ankle was sprained, and the 
jolting through the wood was painful to her ; but after a 
weary drive, she was lifted out at her own door, carried up 
stairs, and put to bed, John having been despatched for the 
medical man. No shot wounds could be found about her ; 
the blood on her face had flowed only from scratches ; and 
at length she was able to collect her thoughts so as to tell 
that she did not remember the firing of the pistol, but only 
its being held to her breast while she took off her watch. 
After that she was unconscious of anything until she awoke, 
as from a £aint, among the bushes. Thinking herself wounded, 
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Hnd afraid of being quite murdered, she dared scarcelj stir, 
until she heard her father's voice. Then, when she tried 
to reply, her voice trembled so that she could hardly make 
it audible. She arose, but could not walk, and crept towards 
the sound. 

The ankle was dressed; but she suffered much pain 
during the night, which, with the excitement of her nerves, 
prevented her from sleeping. She had also caught cold 
from exposure to the dewy night air ; and before morning 
she was in a burning fever, with bronchitis. Inflammation 
of the lungs ensued; and she was pronounced danger- 
ously iD. 

After a little, the violence of the disease subsided, but only 
to be followed by consumption of the most rapid description. 

She was more beautiful than ever, with her clear, pure 
skin, and hectic bloom, and brilliant eye. Her father hung 
over her in agony. " My child I my own child ! " was all 
that he could utter, as his large tears dropped upon her pil- 
low. This was enough for her ; it told her that she was 
dying ; and weakly murmuring, " My own papa ! my dear 
papa !" she wept with him. 

Next day she was propped up in bed, while the sunshine 
gleamed into her room. '' I have loved that sunshine," she 
said, a tear trickling down her cheek ; <' I have loved that 
blue sky, and the fields, and the woods ; I shall see them no 
more ! all through my own" — ^here she sobbed — " my own 
disobedience. But, oh ! mamma, let my fault be buried in 
my grave !" 

" My child," said the mother, " these sufferings may well 
atone for that litde fiatult. But oh I don't speak of the grave ; 
we shall not lose you yet." 
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She did not replj, but no hope came to h^. 

Mr. Wilson came to read the senrice for the sick, and to 
administer the sacrament. He reminded her that, bj 
Christian baptism she had been made ^' a member of Christ, 
a child of God, and an inheritor of the kingdom of heayen," 
and that she had never bj apostacj- fallen fiom baptismal 
grace. Thus he lulled into the belief of safety, a poor sinful 
girl, who had never taken refuge in Jesus the Saviour. 

Her blood — ^the blood of her soul was on his head. 

Her mother would not believe that she could die, with 
that bloom of beauty on her cheek. '< I know yon will 
recover," she said, " and we shall all be happy again." 

'< No, mamma," she replied, moumfuUy ; " I feel that it is 
death." She mused awhile, and then an expression of dread 
stole over her features. ^' Mamma," she said, in a hollow 
voice, *< There is surely something that I don't know, that I 
ottght to know before I die. Oh! mamma, if I did but 
know it!" 

" I will send for Mr. Wilson, my love," said her mother. 

" No, no ; — for Lady Grace." 

" Yes, my darling, to-morrow, when you are stronger." 

" Oh ! mother, now, — now 1" 

Her mother rang the bell. " Take my respectful compli- 
ments to Lady Grace Campbell," she said, <' and say that 
it would greatly oblige me if she would call on Miss Den- 
nistoun as soon as possible. You will find a card on my 
dressing-table." 

In a few minutes the invalid had a fit of coughing ; — a 
dreadful fit; her face became purple. Lady Dennistonn 
rang again violently. " Tell Sir David and Mr. Archibald 
to come immediately," she cried. 
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Her father hurried to the room, his son was out. Miss 
Dennlstoun was in her death struggle. 

Lady Grace drove rapidly to the house, it was but to see 
a corpse. 

The something which she ought to have known before she 
died, Miss Dennistoun never knew. She had once heard, 
but she did not believe. She desired to hear again ; but it 
was too late. 

Why was she left to perish t 

Reader, this is a mystery too deep for a finite mind to 
&,thom. Let me ask thee, Why is any sinner saved ? 

Art thou saved? 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

THfl IiOBT. 
** My wUtade U lad, I'm lonely in the crowd." 



Daiul. 



Oks lovely morning, during breakfast, a note was given to 
Mr. Boss from Lady Grace Campbell, begging that he would 
either take luncheon with her at two, or dinner at five, and 
offering to send her carriage for him. Mr. Boss had to visit 
some sick people in the direction of Broomcraig ; and, de- 
clining the carriage, he promised to be with her ladyship at 
five, afler his work was done. 

The day was very lovely; lake, mountain, wood, and field, 
were illuminated by the autumnal sun as with a shower of 
gold; the harvest was gathered in; the ferm-yards were 
filled ; and all things bespoke peace and plenty. But in two 
or three of the families he visited there was sickness, — in 
one, sickness unto death. It was the effect of the curse on 
God's beautiful world. But there was also hope, — hope in 
Him who bare our sicknesses and carried our sorrows, — 
good hope, through grace, of that land where there is no 
more pain, where death can never enter, because the curse 
hath not reached it. Musing on mercy and judgment, death 
and life, the pastor reached the hospitable home of his friend, 
and found her wandering along the avenue with an expres- 
sion of deep dejection. 

*^ I am glad you are come so early ; we have half an hour 
before dinner-time. It was very kind in you to come," said 
Lady Grace. 
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^^ I hope that nothing sorrowful has happened, my dear 
madam," said Mr. Boss, with a gentle look of concern. 

" Nothing yi«£7," replied her ladyship ; " but you must 
come and rest on the sofa, or I shall feel myself too selfish 
in troubling you." 

" Conversation with your ladyship is never a trouble," 
said the pastor. 

" Nature is very lovely to-day," remarked Lady Grace. 

" I have just been by the bedside of one who will see no 
more green fields till he walk in white among the green 
fields of heaven," said Mr. Boss, as he entered the drawing- 
room, and gladly threw himself into a luxurious chair. 

Lady Grace burst into tears, and he looked at her in- 
quiringly and compassionately. At length she spoke in a 
half-stified voice : 

" His wife enjoys a happiness / can never know." 

Li a moment Mr. Boss understood the cause of her dis- 
tress ; and he said solemnly, ^' My dear Lady Grace, there 
are cases in which we can take refuge only under the wings 
of the sovereignty of God, leaving oflF all curious inquiries 
about mysteries we cannot penetrate." 

" There is only one way," said Lady Grace, in a hollow 
tone ; " and my husband never knew that way." 

" You do not know what was the work of the Spirit on 
a dying bed, when the Bible was read to your husband." 

She shook her head. '^ Beason was gone," she said. 

" We cannot pierce the cloud," said the pastor, " and we 
need not. * Shall not the Judge of the earth do right ? ' " 

" Why was / called and he left ? " asked the lady. « Was 
it because I had made an idol, and it must be broken ? " 

" Could you wish that you had not been called ! " 
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'^ God forbid that I could so slight his mercy." 

^' Maj the worm of the dust dictate to Him ?" 

<^ Oh, no I — ^never ! But to think that I shall never meet 
him more ; that if I ever walk the streets of the celestial 
city, he will not be there ; that there is no white robe, no 
harp, no new song for him; oh ! I feel sometimes as if my 
brain were turning ! " 

" Lady Grace," said the pastor, kindly but firmly, " this 
is rebellion. * It is hard to kick against the pricks.'" 

" I know it, — ^I feel it by the wounds which they inflict 
The thought is agony, and yet it will come." 

^' You must seek strength to put it away. It comes from 
him who desires to trouble those whom he cannot destroy!" 

" Do you think so ? Yet bear with me a little. You 
know that I idolized my husband. He was taken away by 
a stroke — by a terrible stroke. For a time I was stunned; 
I believe I felt as little as a person who has fainted ; but 
consciousness came, and the sense of misery was almost in- 
supportable, for I knew not God, and human sympathy 
rather aggravated than soothed. At length I found a 
measure of relief in imagining him in heaven — in dreaming 
of him, and keying that he had become my.guardian angel. 
You cannot think how many a conversation I held with his 
spirit, which I fancied by my side, in the dim twilight, or 
by the winter fire, or in my solitary walks." 

<^ Ah ! Lady Grace, was this not idolatry still?" inquired 
the pastor. 

"It was!" she answered. "I was like the papist — a 
worshipper of the dead ! " 

" God doeth terrible things in righteousness," said the 
pastor. " The idols he will utterly abolish." 
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" Oh ! how that text has dwelt upon mj mind ! But they 
are truly terrible things !'* 

" Yet they are in righteousness.'^ 

'< That is what I want to feel ; and oh I if I could but get 
a glimpse of love through the cloud." 

" What was it that called youf* 

" Love— only love. But oh ! if it had not been me alone ! ** 

" Think of David, — ^he had more than owe to mourn over; 
and yet look at his submission and peace. ' Though my 
house be not so with God, yet he hath made with me an 
everlasting covenant, ordered in all things and sure.'" 

" Pray for me, that his submission may be mine." 

" Assuredly I wOl ; and, my dear friend, pray much your- 
self. Nothing will tend so much to lighten your burden as 
being frequently at a throne of grace." 

" It was merciful," said the lady, " that such thoughts 
were not permitted to come at the beginning of my religious 
life. They would have overwhelmed me." 

" Is not that what you wished ? — a gleam of love through 
the cloud." 

" Ah ! it is indeed." 

" Now," the pastor pursued, " you have found many 
grounds of consolation ; — God's sovereignty, his justice, his 
love, as manifested towards yourself." 

"My sufferings may be of use to others," said Lady 
Grace ; " how my experience may enforce the command to 
Christian women, to marry ordy in the Lord'' 

" I should greatly doubt," said Mr. Ross, " the Christianity 
of any woman who, being her own mistress, would marry a 
man whom she had not good ground for believing to be a 
Christian." 
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'^ She would laj a snare for her own feet, and put a 
bitter ingredient in her cup, if she could," replied the 
lady. 

Dinner was now announced. Lady Grace was more 
cheerful after she had confided her grief to her pastor. 
Before he left, he prayed fervently for her ; and ere long 
she was enabled to leave her trouble with the Lord. Yet 
there were times when the sense, the feeling of desolation 
returned; when the world seemed a vast solitude, and she 
a unit in its immensity. She was not a stately oak formed 
to stand alone, but a passion flower, with tendrils whose 
nature it was to twine around some other stem, and to droop 
and wither when untwisted. There were times, therefore, 
when she deeply felt her loneliness, and cried in the bitter- 
ness of her heart, ^^ lover and friend, hast thou put from me, 
. and mine acquaintance into darkness ;" as the memory of the 
lost, — the lost for ever, — ^wrung her heart: But then she 
lifled her eyes to the hills whence cometh help. She knew 
that if separated from earthly love, it was because that eclipsed 
Christ, — because a heart full of the creature had no room 
for the Creator, and she longed and prayed, " Oh, satisfy 
me early with thy mercy 1" Yes, that word satisfy, what 
meaning was in it to her I The creature had never satisfied 
her— never ; and if unsatisfied now, it was only because her 
affections lingered around the imperfect, turning away 
fi'om the perfect good; not because the love of Christ, 
with its depth and height, and length and breadth, could 
not satisfy. 

" Oh 1 Spirit of the Saviour," she pleaded, " reveal to me 
Jesus, as fairer than the children of men, — chief among ten 
thousand, and altogether lovely,— the portion of my soul ! 
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Lord, I beseech thee show me thy glory ; fill up this blank, 
this desolate void, with Thyself; give me to drink of the 
water of life, that I thirst no more, neither come to the 
wells of the world to draw ! " 

Thus, while others fled to earth for comfort, she fled to 
God. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CHARITY AND POVERTY. 

" The common, the qnite common, 
The thing of an eternal-yesterday, 
That ever waa, and erermore returns" 

SCHILLSS. 

The beams of the aR^moon sun had escaped from the 
eclipse of the opposite roo& and chimneys and storm- 
windows, which, dirty and dismal as those of too many 
Scottish villages, stared fully into the parlour of Mr. Ross. 
A sideway's gleam, beautiful as sunlight always is, was 
shining on the window, and glancing on the wall beyond, 
and brightening everything in the neat room, the arrange- 
ments of which proved, if proof were wanting, how good 
taste can throw elegance over humility. 

Mrs. Boss had been very busy all the morning, and con- 
siderably harassed with pecuniary matters ; she was weary 
and sad ; and Henderson having gone out to carry baby and 
walk with the other children, the minister's wife lay down 
upon the sofa to rest, not without a little qualm, because 
her needlework lay untouched beside her. However, she 
was low spirited, or tired, or indolent, or all three ; and so, 
looking lovingly but sadly at the sunny gleam upon the wall, 
she fell half asleep, with the delicious consciousness of rest- 
ing both body and mind ; a state far more delightM than 
actual sound sleep. 

The cook opened the door. ^< Please, ma'am," she said, 
<' here 's Mary Nolan insisting upon seeing you ; she won't 
go away." 
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'< Oh ! Erskine, Fm not pleased at all ; tell Maiy to send 
in her message," said Mrs. Boss. 

Erskine departed, but returned, saying, ^'It's something 
very particular, something that she must see yourself about, 
ma'am. Pm sure it's very provoking." 

Mrs. Boss got up with a sigh, which was almost a groan. 
Mary was standing in the lobby. She was an Irish girl, 
with a remarkably sweet voice, and courtesying, said, " Iv 
you plase, ma'am, it's a very fine day." 

" A very fine day, Mary ; what more f " 

" Iv you plase, ma'am," — courtesying, — " iv you plase, 
ma'am, my mother sent me to tell you that one of the pigs 
is dead." 

" Indeed, Mary," said Anna, almost tempted to be cross 
at being disturbed for such a purpose. " But what have I 
to do with the death of the pig ? " 

" Oh ! ma'am, my mother would be so much obliged if 
you would lend her a sixpence." 

'* A sixpence! what, — to bury the pig?" 

''The girl smiled, courtesied, and smiling again, said, 
" Och ! no ma'am, my father stayed at home from his work 
this morning, and he buried the pig." 

" Well, what is the sixpence for?" 

" Och ! ma'am, if you had seen how bad it was, an' how 
it wrougjit ; an' there's one ov Mistress M'Menamy's pigs 
dead too." 

" But the sixpence ? " 

Mary drew close to Mrs. Boss, held down her head, and 
spoke low. '' My mother was so bad to see it, ma'am ; she 
wants a cup o' tea afore my father comes home." 

Simply to get quit of the girl, and because she knew not 
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what to say, Anna gave the sixpence, feeling that the pro- 
priety of doing so was very doubtful. She returned to her 
sofa ; but sleep had fled, and she took up her work. " Stitch, 
stitch, stitch," its monotony stupifled her into something 
like rest, till the children returned, with their noise and 
merriment. 

^' Mamma, mamma," cried Charles, ''poor little Lizzie 
Macara has got scarlet fever ; and they want some jelly for 
her sore throat, and a little old night-gown, mamma, to 
dress her in ; please let Henderson take them quick." 

Mrs. Ross inquired about the invalid, and despatched 
Henderson with the comforts. " Had it not been for Lady 
Grace," she said to herself, " I should have had no jelly to 
give away." 

The Manse is expected to be the depdt for jelly, and wine, 
and old clothes for all the sick poor of the parish ; and as 
nearly all in Dunellan had " come out," Mrs. Ross was still 
looked to to supply them with those luxuries. It was not 
so easy now as it had once been. " That sixpence," she 
thought, reproachfully, " would have been better bestowed 
on Widow Macara than upon Mrs. Nolan's cup of tea. I 
must watch over every sixpence, nay, every penny now." 

" Mr. Henry's shoes want soling again, ma'am," said 
Henderson ; " indeed I am afraid they are not worth soling; 
there is a great crack in the side, perhaps it will hold a 
patch." 

"Oh I Henderson!" exclaimed Mrs. Ross, "where are 
new ones to come from ? " 

" Have you any pieces like Mr. Charles's frock, ma'am t 
It wants mending, and I can do it to-night." 

" It will scarcely last till the warm winter one comes." 
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" Oh ! well make it do ; so, ma'am, if only you have 
pieces." 

" Yes, I have,-^arefully laid by." 

"Till the warm winter one comes!" How was it to 
come? One hmidred and twenty pounds per annum to 
feed and clothe four grown people and four children; to 
educate the latter, to pay house rent, fire, candles, doctor's 
bills, and all the etceteras of a family! How was that 
family to be provided with warm winter clothing 1 Stitch, 
stitch, stitch ; if the elder branches could possibly get some- 
thing new, their things could be made down for the younger; 
but there would be no cast-off clothing for the poor ; for ere 
it reached the youngest, it would be but rags. 

These things passed through the mind of Anna, but she 
recalled the words of her Lord, — " Behold the lilies of the 
field, they toil not, neither do they spin ; and yet I say unto 
you, that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to- 
day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith !" In giving up 
all for Christ, she and her husband had cast themselves upon 
his faithfulness ; and she felt that his promise would be ful- 
filled. The raiment might be very humble, but clothed she 
knew they should be. 

But oh ! the people of Scotland ! have they, as a mass, 
shared their abundance with their pastors ? Do they prize 
the privileges won for them by so much voluntary suffering? 
Are they guiltless if tliey permit the suffering? 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

▲ COMMUNION ON ▲ MOOR. 

"That Ola of every ihape aad every name 
Transformed to bleulngs, mlsi their cmel aim; 
And every moment's calm that soothes the breast, 
Is given In earnest of eternal rest" 

COWPBR. 

<< EU.YE jou promised to assist at Heathside sacrament in 
this terrible weather," said Mrs. Ross to her husband, one 
day after dinner ; " I am sure you will suffer by it.'* 

" I have promised, dear," replied the pastor. " If I 
cannot bear one Sabbath on the bleak hill, think how poor 
Mr. Gray can do all the year round." 

" William Gray already lies a-dying," said Anna. 

^'Alas, for his poor old father!" exclaimed Mr. Boss. 
'* It is a heavy trial to lose so dear a son, and so faithful an 
assistant." 

" Is it quite duty for Mr. Gray to remain at that post ; it 
is really certain death to himself, as well as to his son." 

" Woe to the idol shepherd that leaveth the flock," replied 
the minister. <' The flock is large, intelligent, and much 
attached. The people go constantly to service in the wildest 
storms ; the pastor cannot refuse to feed them." 

'^ I suppose his cottage is a miserable one," said Mrs. 
Boss. " I dread your sleeping in it." 

" It will make me the more thankful for a dry house," 
said Mr. Eoss. 

Mrs. Ross abundantly loaded her husband with every- 
thing in the shape of greatcoat and cloak which she could 
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persuade him to carry; he needed them all, for Mr. Gray's 
residence and place of worship were dismal beyond all 
his imaginings. He arrived on Saturday evening. The 
minister's studies were over, and he seemed thankful for a 
little Christian and friendly conversation in his hermitage. 
His was one of the worst cases of site-refusal in Scotland. 
A very considerable and much attached congregation 
seceded with their pastor; but no site for either church or 
manse could be had ; the proprietor of the district deter- 
minedly refused it. Not even a cottage could be procured 
for the minister's family ; they had to remove to a distance 
of thirty miles ; while the faithful pastor and his son, 
refusing to quit the flock, took up their abode, in the midst 
of them, in a wretched hut. It was an upland district, 
bitterly cold in winter ; and yet, on a bleak moor, without 
covering of any kind, the earnest people, with their faith- 
M shepherd and his assistant, met from Sabbath to Sabbath 
in the summer sunshine and the winter storm; for the 
ancient feudal proprietor, even in those days of civilization, 
is absolute lord of his estates ; and many of the Scottish 
landlords have yet to learn that property has its duties as 
well as its powers. 

The natural consequences resulted from this oppression. 
Catarrh, influenza, ague, rheumatism, attacked the people ; 
many deaths occurred, — at whose door lies the blood? 
They were martyrs for conscience' sake, — ^who was the per- 
secutor ? 

At length, worn out by labour and exposure, and the 
want of home comforts, the minister's son became ill. His 
chest was found to be seriously affected, and he was removed 
to his mother's house ; but her loving care was too late, a 
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mart3rr's crown hung over his head, the songs of hearen had 
entranced him, and William Gray went to the land where 
the oppressor's rod has ceased to rule. 

It was a sad hlow to his father ; but the devoted man 
toiled on. He had given the son of his pride and joy to 
Christ, and a little while yet he had to labour alone, but his 
own release was not far distant. 

It was at the first sacrament after William Gray's death, 
that Mr. Ross went to Heathside. As the old man sat by 
the fire, he delighted to speak of his son. 

A wild blast came whirling over the moor, and carrying 
a shower of snow against the windows of the hut; it whistled 
through the crevices, and chilled the ministers as they 
cowered over the hearth ; the lamp flickered on the table, 
and at length was fairly blown out. 

" A wild night, — ^a wild night," said the pastor. " God 
send my poor people a fair day to-morrow for their hill- 
side communion." 

" I fear," said Mr. Ross, " there will be few communi- 
cants, if the weather should not moderate." 

" Not one will be absent, depend upon it," said the pastor, 
" unless detained by sickness or trouble." 

"Ah! what would town congregations say to that," ex- 
claimed Mr. Ross, " those whom a shower of rain will keep 
from their weather- tight, well warmed church." 

" Let them come hither, dear brother," said Mr. Gray, 
" and learn the worth of ordinances. These trials winnow 
the chaff from the wheat, none but those who really value 
the gospel will weather the storm for it; and so in these 
afflicted places, we have a more earnest, serious set of people 
than our easy brethren can boast of." 
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"How do they feel towards the laird?" inquired Mr. 
Ross. 

" I have never heard a disrespectful word uttered against 
him," replied Mr. Gray, " by those who suffer. They seem 
to take the trial as fi'om the Lord, and wait and pray for 
deliverance. Some of my visitors are not so forbearing; 
they really pain me by their anathemas. We must not look 
solely to the instrument, my dear sir." 

" No," replied Mr. Ross, " but great is the guilt of the 
persecutor." 

" I would not exchange places with him, certainly," said 
Mr. Gray. But let us pray that his heart may be softened." 

"I do not hope for the success of the biU to compel 
proprietors to grant sites, as ground for a railway," said 
Mr. Ross, " but I anticipate a moral result from it. I do 
not think they will hold out in the face of the facts to be 
stated in parliament." 

" I scarcely think they will ; yet their impenetrability is 
astonishing," replied the pastor. " My son confidently 
expected good times for our church aj^er our heads were 
laid in the dust. He was a martyr." 

" He was," replied Mr. Ross. "Do you grudge him his 
crown, my brother?" 

"Not for a moment," answered the father; "although 
when I think of his sufferings, and of my own — ^now — ^lonely 
toils, I sometimes almost cry, * My son, my son, would to 
God I had died for thee.' And then I am tempted to ask 
why am / still here, why is his chariot so long in coming, 
why tarry the wheels of his chariot?" 

" Patience, my brother," said Mr. Ross, *' patience. Is 
there not an appointed time for man on the earth? Truly, 
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to depart and to be with Christ is far better, nevertiieless 
to abide in the flesh is more needful for those poor sheep 
of jours. Would you see them wandering wi&out a 
shepherd?" 

" I am wiDing," said the pastor, " willing to wait the 
Lord's time; willing to labour on, yea, to suffer also as long 
as he sees meet. When His presence is with me, I am 
strong, yea, I can do aQ things; and, blessed be his holy 
name^ I have enjoyed much of his presence in this lonely 
dwelling, and at our stormy place of worship; praise be 
to his grace, his rod and his staff do comfort me; it is His 
strength alone that upholds my weakness." 

" To lean on him is the true secret of strength," replied 
Mr. Ross, " and of happiness also. To go up through the 
wilderness, leaning on our beloved, is better far than to 
walk through the vineyards in the joy and pride of our own 
hearts." 

" My sorest trial is," observed the pastor, " when I sit 
down by my lonely fireside, and miss the dear voices, and 
the pleasant faces, that used to brighten my home. Then I 
have no reftige but to remember who was left alone for me; 
and to tell the truth, he has sometimes given me such 
manifestations of his presence, that I have forgotten all in 
the world besides." 

" I cannot pity you, my brother, you are to be envied," 
said Mr. Ross. 

** Yet pray for me," said Mr Gray, " I have much to 
contend with; many enemies to fight against; and if his 
grace were once withdrawn, I should fall, murmur, and 
faint." 

" Whom he loveth, he loveth unto the end. You shall 
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be a conqueror through him who loveth you," replied Mr. 
Eoss. 

<< Amen!" ejaculated ihe pastor. 

Sabbath morning was dry, but large masses of gray and 
white clouds in the north-west gave presage of a coming 
storm. The ministers set out on their walk to the preach- 
ing station. They saw several little parties of decently 
dressed men and women, with a few boys and girls wending 
along the moor, wrapped up in cloaks and plaids, some 
carrying a stool, others an umbrella, and all looking earnest 
and serious. They were such as might have been seen 
of old gathering to a covenanter's communion, — ^many of 
them fine specimens of the Scottish peasant. It was terrible 
to think that^ by the caprice of one man, all these respectable, 
intelligent, worthy members of the community were denied 
a spot of ground on which to build a temple for their pure 
scriptural worship; that in fact, for them the toleration act 
was virtually set aside; that towards them, a single noble 
of the land practised an oppression which the laws of the 
country would not permit the sovereign herself to practise 
had she wished. 

At the place of meeting a " tent" was set for the minister. 
The people in general stood, for the ground was wet and 
spongy. Tlie few who had seats, exchanged them often 
with the weary who had none. Several masses of the gray 
stones of the hill had been dragged to the place, and they 
too formed seats. The psalm was sung to the old tune, 
" Martyrs," and solemnly, wildly beautiful it echoed among 
the uplands. The pastor's voice quivered as he commenced 
the prayer, for he thought of his son, who had stood by his 
side at the last communion ; but he rose above his sorrow. 
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and gave thanks for all those who had passed through the 
wilderness, who had done with sorrow, who had washed 
their rohes and made them white in the blood of the Lamb, 
and were now before the throne ; and he prayed that all now 
around him might keep the faith, and one daj join the 
blessed company. There was much audible weeping, for 
the people had dearly loved their pastor's son and co- 
labourer; and many of them had precious ones now in 
heaven like him, transported thither in a chariot of trouble 
as he had been. 

The text was from the words, " Unto him that over- 
cometh will I give a white stone;" — the stone of acquittal, 
— the stone of assurance. Those who overcome — a, fight is 
presupposed — what the fight is — ^with whom it is — in whose 
strength it is carried on. The result — ^more than conquerors 
through him who loved us. The white stone — ^known by him 
who possesseth it. They who have the white stone shall 
wear the white robe — made white in the blood of the Lamb 
— ^that blood, of the emblem of which ye are soon to par- 
take. 

Li the midst of the sermon, a low gust of wind went 
moaning over the moor. It was repeated at intervals, and 
grew stronger. At length a slight shower of snow was 
driven before it, and then it ceased. But the snow fell 
thicker and faster, and the people cowered before it, with 
shawls and plaids over their heads, but they did not stir 
from the spot; their attention was fixed as before," — ^they 
seemed drinking in the words of life. During the fencing 
of the tables the wind rose again, driving the snow fiercely 
along. When the communion elements were uncovered, 
the bread was covered afresh with snow, and the elders 
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could scarcely steady the wine in the cups. Solemnly and 
reverently, however, the people remembered their Saviour, 
partook of the emblems of his broken body and shed blood; 
and many truly feasted by fiEiith on Him, and received 
heavenly nourishment into their souls. 

The storm had now become so severe that the services 
were shortened, and the people turned homeward, after 
their hymn of thanksgiving, — real thanksgiving, for Christ 
had been among them; they had beheld his glory, and 
tasted his love ; and now they praised him with joyful lips. 
' When the ministers returned to their poor cottage, the 
snow had drifted through the crannies, and where it had 
approached the fire, had melted, so that all looked comfort- 
less indeed. It was shovelled and swept out, and the floor 
dried as much as possible ; fresh peats were heaped on the 
grate, and warm food was procured. But their clothes were 
wet, and the cottage being damp, those which were brought 
to change them had to be held long to the fire before they 
were fit to be put on. Mr. Ross felt chilled exceedingly, 
and almost rejoiced to see the snow drift in again to stop 
the entrance of the wind, which in spite of sandbags and 
towels at the foot of doors and windows, secured a thorough 
ventilation of the place. He was glad when bed-time came, 
and welcomed a bottle of hot water for his icy feet. Still, 
however, the bed-clothes seemed cold, and it was long before 
he fell asleep. He thought with gratitude of his own com- 
paratively comfortable home, and blessed God that his wife 
and children were not torn from him. 

When he awoke in the morning, his breath was frozen 
upon the blanket;* snow had penetrated the roof, and was 

* The description is literally true. 
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Ijing thk^ty aroand the window. A gaihering peat bad 
been pot upon his fire, and lie needed aU its warmtb to dress 
by. Tbe fire in the pastor's room was large, and breakfast 
was spread dose beade it. There were cream, eggs, butter, 
and Tarions mial dainties, gifts *' for the sacrament," and 
the pastor eloquently gave thanks to God for all bis mercies, 
temporal and spiritoaL They who have a grateful spirit 
never want matter of praise. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE PASTOB'S illness. 

*' Is there yet no other way, hesldea 
These palnftil passages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with enr connatural dost ? ** 

MiLTOV. 

When Mr. Eoss returned from Heathside he was decidedly 
unwell, a dreadful headache oppressed him, and he lay down 
on the parlour sofa, afler taking a cup of strong coffee, but 
refusing the bread which his wife offered with it. She saw 
that the fatigue and exposure had been too much for his 
already toilwom frame. He lay quietly, and she hoped 
that he would sleep, when the door-bell rang violently, and 
a man entreated him to go and pray with his dying wife. 
Mr. Ross never refused a summons to the sick if he could 
possibly attend, and, rousing himself from his drowsiness, 
he went with the man. The woman was not dying, but she 
was ill, and afraid of death, under conviction of sin. Mr. 
Ross conversed long with her, pointing her to the Lamb of 
God which taketh away the sin of the world ; and then 
commended her to God in prayer. She grasped his hand at 
parting, said she saw a gleam of light, but it was faint, very 
faint, and begged him to return on the morrow, which he 
promised to do. 

The cottage was damp and close, and had an unwhole- 
some odour, which would have been sickening, had Mr. 
Ross not been too deeply engaged to observe it much. On 
going again into the pure air, however, his head felt giddy ; 
and when he returned home he was obliged to comply with 
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the wish of Mrs. Boss, and lie down in bed, for a fit of 
shiyering had come on. She now administered a warm 
draught, and soon his shivering was exchanged for burning 
heat. He had a restless night ; the doctor was sent for in 
the morning, and pronounced him very feverish ; next day 
there were strong symptoms of typhus. At night his mind 
wandered, and Mrs. Boss never left his room even to attend 
to her in&nt, but a few weeks old, whom she had consigned 
to the care of Henderson. At times its piteous cry smote 
upon her heart, and she was on the point of ringing for 
it, when a fresh fit of restlessness, or a new expression 
of delirium recalled her to her husband's side. It was a 
night of fear ; — amid the darkness broken by the glimmer of 
the hmt lamp, the hush of all things around, the solitude, 
and the straining of ear and eye over the sick man, who ever 
and anon started wildly or muttered incoherently, she could 
not even utter a connected prayer, — she could but lift her 
eyes to the hills whence alone help cometh. But with day- 
light came calmness and exhaustion, though not sleep. 

" I believe, dear," said Mr. Boss, " that you have been 
up all night I shall do quite well*now ; go and get a little 
sleep." 

Carefully arranging all things, so as to secure his comfort, 
she went to the nursery, sent Henderson to sit by Mr. Boss, 
and, taking her poor infant to her bosom, lay down to rest. 
She slept, and so did the baby, and their sleep was sweet 
after so terrible a night. When she awoke, it was to wrestle 
with God in prayer for her beloved one, whose danger she 
could not hide fi'om herself. " Spare him. Father, spare 
him I " she pleaded. " Thou knowest our weakness : spare 
him for his wife's and children's sake, — ^for the sake of his 
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flock : let them not be as sheep having no shepherd, — ^let not 
our hearts be desolate, O Father ! " 

She clasped her infant to her bosom and wept, and the 
little one opened its eyes to weep too. 

The fever advanced, and always at night came delirium. 
The infant was now wholly delivered to the faithful Hen- 
derson, for it would have been improper for Mrs. Ross to 
take it, even if she could have been spared from her hus« 
band's bedside. 

" You must have a nurse for the baby, ma'am," said the 
medical man one morning to her ; " its health will decline 
if you do not." 

" That is impossible, doctor," she replied sadly. 

" It will be very wrong not to do so," said the doctor. 

When he was gone, Mrs. Ross ruminated upon his words. 
The thing was impossible. Already in debt, the increased 
expense of so expensive a domestic was quite out of the 
question. Besides, really, there was not room in the house 
for one. She felt very sad, a strange foreboding possessed 
her, but she strove to shake it off. Henderson was skilled 
in the management of children ; she would feed the poor 
little thing judiciously, and the path of duty was plain. 
" Owe no man anything, but to love one another." Nothing 
remained but to commit her child to God. 

And now the alarming illness of her husband occupied 
all her thoughts. " Can a woman forget her sucking 
child ? " Yes, she may, when he who is dearer to her than 
all the world besides, lies on the bed of suffering, — ^when 
night and day, in alternate excitement and depression, she 
watches by his side, bathing the fevered brow, turning the 
crumpled pillow, soothing the wild fancy, as ker voice alone 
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can sooihe. Yes, a woman can forget her infant ihen^ if she 
believe it safe in the tender care of another. 

" Anna, dear Anna, that is strange thunder !" Mr. Boss 
exclaimed, as a storm, loud and terrible, passed over the 
village. 

'^ Not much thunder, dear ; one peal or two, along with 
the wind." 

" God's voice — his dreadful voice ; not his voice of mercy 
— judgment ; " he muttered. And he who had seldom known 
fear, crouched before the storm, while she, the weak timid 
one, seated herself on the bed, and held his hand to assure 
him. They had exchanged natures. The weak woman 
was strong — ^was a protectress ; the strong man to whom 
she used to cling for safety, was weak as a child — ^looking 
up to her, 

" Is He a Mend?" he asked. 

"A Mend who sticketh closer than a brother," she replied. 

" Yet His arrows are terrible." 

" Come, my people, enter into thy chambers, shut thy 
doors about thee for a little season, until the indignation be 
overpast," she responded. 

" Yes, the chamber ; — where is it ! " 

" Christ ! " 

" There is darkness ; I know not the way." 

" He himself is the way." 

" Was that a sunbeam, or lightning? " 

" I saw no lightning." 

<' Anna, there is darkness on my soul. I cannot even see 
the Cross, — ^the Cross I have preached to others." 

" Hold it, then, — cling to it, if you cannot see it." 

''It is the valley of humiliation; Satan's arrows are 
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coming thickly ; the cloud is black, very black ; I can see 
nothing but strange forms, — can hear nothing but confused 
voices." 

" Yet you shall see the delectable mountains." 

" I know I shall ; but it is long." 

" Though I pass through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me." 

" Ah ! but that is it, — ^I cannot see Him, — ^I do not know 
that He is with me." 

" Is it not faith to believe where you cannot see ? We do 
not walk by sight." 

" Pray with me." 

The woman prayed with the pastor. She thought not of 
the presumption of acting as if she were his superior. Her 
whole soul was bent on allaying his distress. Lord, into 
what earthen vessels dost thou put thy treasure, thy Gospel 
treasure I When thy hand is laid on, he who was wise to 
teach and to comfort others, seeks to be taught and com- 
forted by her who, erewhile, clung to him as to her wisdom 
and consolation. 

But the fever increased in intensity, and for two days the 
patient was delirious even by day. We cannot describe the 
scene; it is enough to say that the hidden nature was 
revealed, the thoughts and workings of the mind were 
poured forth with a ftdness that often was sublime. No 
word was ever uttered unbecoming a minister of Christ, 
even in the hour when the iniquity of the godless man dis- 
closes itself to the horrified listeners. Pure, holy, tinged 
with the hues of heaven were all the ideas which, like a 
headlong torrent, rushed from the lips of the pastor. There 
were prayers for his flock, anxieties for his family, terrible 
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warnings to the ungodly, pathetic lamentations over the sins 
of the times, scriptural thoughts and images in magnificent 
confusion ; but no passion, no hatred, no sin. The renewed 
sanctified heart was apparent in the beauty of holiness. 

Gradually he sank into lethargy, the violence of burning 
heat was gone, but ashes alone remained after the fire. 
Weak and exhausted, he could speak only in whispers, and 
lus recovery became more than ever doubtful. 

Mrs. Ross was watching him, as he lay pale and appa- 
rently unconscious. Suddenly she started, — ^there was a 
change ; she rang the bell, and Henderson came. 

" Your master is going," she gasped. Henderson looked 
at the pastor ; his wife had her finger upon his pulse. 

" It is gone ! " she said. 

Instantly the nurse poured a little brandy into a small 
quantity of water. " Eaise his head, ma'am," she said. 

Mrs. Ross put her hand under her husband's head, and 
Henderson poured into his mouth a teaspoonful of the 
liquid, — there was no efibrt to swallow. 

She gave another, — some drops seemed to go down the 
throat, — ^then it was swallowed ; — b, third, — ^the effort was 
repeated, and the fingers on the pulse felt a flutter ; — a fourth 
was given, and the mouth opened as if for more. The remain- 
der of the glassful was then administered, and the pulse 
beat again. 

The crisis was past ; life was restored. 

But his weakness was excessive. The strongest stimu- 
lants and the most concentrated nourishment were now 
administered at short intervals, by spoonfuls, as he could 
swallow them ; and soon the goodness of God was afresh 
perceived in providing for the wants of his servant. 
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Lady Grace Campbell had been long from home: she 
returned just as her pastor's fever subsided, and she care- 
fully inquired of her doctor what viands were requisite for 
him, well knowing how difficult it must be to provide them 
at home. Every day her old coachman left at the door 
something to revive the wasted strength of one to whom she 
felt ever grateful for spiritual nourishment ; and thus the 
time of the domestics was saved, and the scanty means of 
the household husbanded ; while the affection implied in the 
deed, was in itself a cordial to the invalid and his sorrow- 
ing wife. " This is from Lady Grace," often induced him 
to recall the languid — " Oh ! do not trouble me," and to 
swallow the salutary support. 

" I am happy to tell you that I have now strong hope of 
my patient's recovery," said the medical man one morning 
to Mrs. Ross. " His weakness is decidedly decreasing ; his 
pulse decidedly improved." 

" Blessed be God ! doctor, then you think he will live ? " 

" T do think so." 

Hope came too suddenly. She who had been so calm 
through her long night of despondency, could not endure 
the light. She threw herself upon the sofa and wept hyste- 
rically. The doctor sent Henderson to the sick-room, and 
himself remained with Mrs. Ross till she was calm, having 
first told Mr. Ross that he was going to send his wife to get 
a little rest, while nurse sat with him. The first excitement 
over, she obeyed him and lay down. Sleep came, — a sweet, 
balmy sleep, such as she had never known all through those 
dreadful weeks; and she arose refreshed to resume her 
duties. 

Strength returned, of course very slowly. Little conver- 
Q 
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sation was for some time possible ; bat soon the pastor could 
listen to the soft voice of his wife, as she read short portions 
of the Word of God, or hymns of his fieivourite poets. Those 
of Topladj he seemed to enjoj most. 

" Anna," he said, " there vxis darkness over mj soul, — 
thick darkness. Satan's arrows came fast I doubted 
whether ever I had received the Gospel; whether, after 
preaching it to others, I were not mjself a castawaj." 

" Is the darkness gone now, love ? " 

'^ Yes ; I see the Cross now, and it is light." 

Then, after a pause, — <' I had got a sight of it before I 
thought mjself dying; and I had no fear. Yet I had no 
joy either. All I could do, was to cling to it, as a drown- 
ing man clings to a rope. I seemed in a vast void ; no 
object but it defined ; all else was vacuity — ^blackness ; but 
it was there, and that was enough. I could not sink into the 
chasm while I held it" 

" That is a blessed experience of its sufficiency, — of its 
preciousness," said his wife. 

He clasped his hands, and murmured, " Oh I my people ! 
oh ! that I could now tell them of the Cross I" 

'^ You will preach it more than ever when G^ restores 
you to them," replied his wife. 

'' Alas ! my leanness, my leanness ! what an unprofitable 
servant I" 

^' The best are so, all through their servitude; but they 
are accepted in the Beloved." 

'^ Accepted ! accepted ! Yes, in Him. Only, only in 
Him," 

" You would not have it otherwise ?" 

^' No, — ^willing to be nothing, that He may be all in all; 
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l^ut I would I had served Him better. Oh ! w^asted time, 
— ^wasted opportunity I they will never return ! — ^never ! " 
" Remember in whom accepted." 

" It is not of acceptance I speak ; it is of the happiness of 
working for Him." 

" He will yet give you that happiness." 
" Perhaps. I do not deserve it ; — ^but the past ! " 
" You must not dwell upon it. He Jms honoured you in 
usefulness, — ^in making sacrifices for his glory. Cast the 
unprofitableness into the ocean of his blood." 
" Nothing else will do." 

" Let me smooth your pillow now. Try to sleep, resting 
upon Him." 

In the perfect quiet requisite for nerves so long unstrung, 
it was long before Mr. Ross saw the infant. When it was 
brought to him, he said, " Anna, this is not like a baby, it 
is like a bit of sculptured marble. I never saw a living 
child so white." 

" She only wants fresh air, love," replied his wife ; " we 
have time now to send her out. That will give her colour." 
" I don't know : it's marble, not flesh. What a strange, 
beautiful eye. It is full of soul,— rperfectly intellectual." 
*' Yes, she is like a little fairy." 
" Not a fairy. It is depth, not sprightliness." 
" Well, she shall be your poetess, your blue-belle." 
" Mr. Ross said no more, lest he should awaken the fears 
of bis vrife, and add to her burdens. But he thought he 
saw the stamp of heaven upon the infiint ; there was nothing 
of health or earthly beauty about it ; it was like a colour- 
less dewdrop, made to be exhaled. And while he rested 
alone, he often fancied that he heard a low musical wail, 
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expressive of pain, but unlike the cry of strength. He gave 
it into the arms of Christ. And ere long, Jesus took the 
little lamb to his own bosom. There was no poverty, no 
sorrow, in store for her; no blighted hope, no sin. She 
was never to struggle, like her mother, in toil, and fear, and 
weariness. The thin cloud that overshadowed her at dawn 
was dissolved, and she sprang up to bask for ever in the 
sunshine of heaven. 

The slender form that was left when the spirit fled, was 
not despoiled of its beauty by the fingers of death. It was 
fair as an angel when laid by the side of Mary ; and in that 
quiet nook the minister's family had now two little graves, 
— ^two golden chains to link them to heaven. What won- 
der that the blessed land occupied many of their thoughts 
and much of their conversation, until it became almost as 
familiar to some of them as their own fireside ! 

Earth was much clouded to them, but there is a happi- 
ness in thoughts of heaven superior to all worldly pleasures. 

Weary and worn by anxiety and fatigue during her hus- 
band's illness, and, that she might not add to pecuniary 
embarrassments, denying herself the nourishment she re- 
quired, Anna had much tearful pleasure in picturing her 
little angels led by the Saviour among the green pastures 
and by the still waters of heaven. Forced to rest on the 
sofa in her neat parlour, while all around her was hushed, 
she would, half dreaming half awake, muse on the wonder 
of the infant when the glories of the upper sanctuary burst 
upon her sight ; when the Saviour, of whom she had never 
heard, folded her to his breast, and revealed to her the story 
of his redeeming love. " Happy baby ! " she would say ; 
" happy baby, saved from guilt before knowing its condem- 
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nation ; washed from sin before feeling its stain ; snatched 
from sorrow while scarcely conscious of tears : happy, happy 
baby, would that we were all with thee, — ^all with Jesus ! 
Amen. Even so come, Lord Jesus ! " 

But when did the enemy fail to try to disturb the peace 
of the children of God f He sought to dispel these sweet 
and holy visions, by whispering a terrible thought. She 
was the murderess of her child 1 — so he suggested. Had she 
not refused it that which would have preserved its life ? In 
her anxiety for her husband had she not neglected it; and 
in denying it a nurse, had she not consigned it to death ? 
A mother can comprehend this agony ; can those compre- 
hend it who lefl her in the dilemma, either to break the 
command, " Owe no man anything," or to risk the life of 
her infant? Do not let us be misunderstood. A noble 
spirit of giving for the cause of Christ has been evoked 
among his own people since the Disruption. We believe 
there has been nothing like it in the history of the Chris- 
tian Church. But the support of the ministry at home has 
not been considered as it ought to be ; and too many of the 
people have made nothing which can be called a sacrijke. 
They have left that for the ministers. Will they not now 
join the band of the conscientious and generous ? " Those 
who know and love the truth will surely do so.* 

* The remark of a godly old man to the Authoress in her early days, has dwelt 
in her memoiy. He was sick, and she was sent to him with some little cordial. 
** Miss A.," he said, " thou'lt get all the blessings from me ; for it is more blessed to 
gire than to receive ! " 
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while tlie saucy footman puckered his mouth into an 
ironical smile. 

Mrs. Ross met her uncle and his wife at the door ; her 
perfectly lady-like address, and the elegance of the small 
parlour into which she ushered them seemed to produce a 
little change upon the countenance of Mrs. Melville, who 
threw herself upon the sofa with an air of nonchalance, while 
Mr. Melville went out again to give some directions to the 
footman. 

Mr. Melville was mortified in the extreme when he saw 
the habitation of his niece. She had written him that it was 
humble ; but he had not imagined it vulgar ; — a pretty cot- 
tage, with small neat rooms, in a little garden, was his 
picture; and as his carriage passed the Manse, he had 
taken care to point it out to his wife as the home his niece 
had left for conscience' sake. 

" A pretty rural spot," was her remark. 

When he had despatched the carriage, and had returned 
to the parlour, he planted himself in the middle of the floor, 
and looking around him with an indignant expression, he 
exclaimed, — 

" To see you here, Anna ! " 

" With food and shelter, when you had determined upon 
my being a ballad singer," replied Mrs. Boss, smiling. 

" Fow, with your accomplishments, your habits, and con- 
nections ! " continued Mr. Melville, bitterly. 

" I am happier, dear uncle, than if I had ever so much 
wealth, purchased by doing wrong." 

Mrs. Melville sat silently, she knew not what to say ; but 
Mrs. Ross, with perfect self-possession, inquired whether 
she would put off her bonnet or take luncheon first. She 
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gentlemen. These fools must have lost caste completely. 
No. one can associate with people living in such a place as 
tills." 

Mrs. Boss was not in the parlour when her uncle and his 
wife re-entered ; thej went to the window, when a carriage, 
with a single horse, drove up. 

^'That coachman looks like an old &unily-piece," ob- 
served Mrs. Melville. ^' La ! there is a coronet upon this 
brougham — a coronet here — and one horse ; jou Scotch are 
oddities!" 

Mrs. Boss entered, and immediately " Lady Grace Camp- 
bell" was announced. 

The greeting was cordial. Mrs. Boss was evidently on 
affectionate terms with her ladyship, and this incident rather 
softened Mrs. Melville's wrath, especially as her own foot- 
man came while the coroneted carriage was at the door. 

Lady Grace declined remaining to luncheon, but invited 
the whole party to dinner next day. 

" We thought of pursuing our journey to-morrow," said 
Mrs. Melville. ^' Do you think, dear, we can accept Lady 
Grace's polite invitation?" she inquired, turning to her 
husband. 

"You will surely not leave me to-morrow, dear Mrs. 
Melville ? " said Mrs. Boss. 

" I don't interfere in those matters ; I am quite under 
subjection," replied Mr. Melville, bowing. 

"It would give me much pleasure to accept her ladyship's 
kindness; but," he added, turning to Lady Grace, "it is 
quite possible that my wife may be under some dire neces- 
sity of proceeding northwards." 

Mrs. Melville laughed. " I rule with so gentle a hand," 
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she said, ^' that since my obedient servant gives me leave, I 
shall have much pleasure in dining with joor ladyship." 

So the carriage, instead of being ordered to take Mr. and 
Mrs. Melville firom the ^'horrid" Dunellan for ever, ailer 
breakfast, was ordered at twelve for a drive among the 
neighbonring beaaties, and at half-past five to convey them 
to Broomcraig. So talismanic is a coronet ! 

At six o'clock precisely, Mr. Melville's carriage stopped 
at the pretty rural mansion of Broomcraig. The door was 
opened by the old coachman, a smart maid was ready to take 
the shawls of the ladies ; but no footman appeared. Every- 
thing else looked aristocratic. 

Lady Grace was simply bat elegantly dressed ; she was 
stin a fine-looking woman ; and she wore a few diamonds. 
She had that peculiar air of high birth and high breeding, 
which is instantly felt, but cannot be described. After the 
usual civilities had passed, she conducted Mrs. Melville to a 
large bay window, to point out to her the beauty of the 
prospect; mountain and loch; undulating ground, with 
belts of plantation, and scattered groups of rich trees, 
enhanced, by the foreground of a most beautiful lawn and 
shrubbery. 

" Exquisite ! " said Mrs. Melville ; " this must be some 
enchanted domain, or an island formed for a goddess and 
her nymphs." 

The frugality of the dinner rather astonished Mrs. Mel- 
ville, but everything was excellent of its kind, capitally 
cooked, and in good taste ; and the plate was massive and 
coroneted. The conversation was animated, although 
rather too much of a religious cast. Had it been in Eng- 
land, Mrs. Melville would have called Lady Grace a 
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charming methodist; here she did not know what to de- 
nominate her ; and she thought that methodists did not use 
plate nor wear diamonds. But altogether, the intimacy of 
her husband's relatives with her ladyship greatly enhanced 
them in her estimation. 

When the gentlemen were left alone after dinner, the 
ladies strolled to the shrubbery to see some fine rhododen- 
drons, and the pigeons and fowls from the Manse ; and 
in the servants' domain the following conversation took place. 

'^ I was struck dumb with astonishment," said Mr. Mel- 
ville's footman, "when our carriage drove up to such a 
surpassingly vulgar place ; I thought my lady was going to 
visit the poor ; when, lo ! and behold ! a lady, — for she was 
a lady, — showed herself upon those surpassingly close stairs; 
and I perceived that she was a relation of my master's. 
There must be some mystery about the thing." 

" Humph !" said the old coachman, " and a lady she is ; 
and once lived in such a house as a lady should live in." 

" When I lived with Lord Champion," observed the foot- 
man, " we were driving constantly to some Polish, or 
Spanish, or Hungry refugees, who lived in alleys, and up 
turn stairs, and were called Counts and so forth, — perfect 
gentlemen all the while ; — I suppose this is a similar case ; 
some affair of rebellion, or patriotism, or confiscation." 

" Just an affair o' conscience and obedience to Scripture," 
replied Johnston. 

" An affair of what, sir ? " cried the footman, opening 
wide his eyes. 

" Conscience and Scripture, and the right to worship 
Crod, and order the affairs o' his Church accordin' to his 
Word." 
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" My dear sir, I don't understand you." 

" Did you ever read the Scots' Worthies, sir?" 

" No, sir ; but I have read the Scottish Chiefs. There 
was an elegant copy in Lord Champion's library, and I read 
it by stealth. That was an affair of patriotism, sir. The 
story was of a nobleman named Wallace, who suffered for 
liis country. Perhaps these exiles were followers of his." 

" No' exactly," said Johnston, with a laughing twinkle 
of his shrewd little eye. " They had no carnal weapons 
like thae auld heroes ; but a spirit like theirs, sir, and a 
cause as gude as theirs." 

^^ And so it was for this rebellion or patriotism that they 
were confiscated. I understand it perfectly now, sir; I 
shall look upon them with veneration as political martyrs, 
sir." 

" Never a wheen politics was there in the matter," said 
Johnston^ in rather a gi'umbling tone. " It was j ust religion, 
and naethin' else." 

" Even that is to be respected when people suffer for it, 
or defend it bravely," replied the footman, although his 
veneration was rather shaken. '^ But the lady of this man- 
sion is not a religious, surely ? " 

" Most surely, by the fruits o' her faith, ye may be aware 
of her religion," replied Johnston, energetically. " It was 
her religion, sir, that prompted her to lay down her chariot 
and pair, an' her footman, sir, an' the style o' life beseemin' 
an earl's dochter, that she micht assist the righteous cause 
with the luxuries she denied to herself; and it's her reli- 
gion, sir, that leads her to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, an' to keep herself unspotted frae the 
world. My lady is well known to be religious, sir." 
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" No offeDce, sir, no offence," said the footman, somewhat 
astonished at the vehemence with which good Johnston 
vindicated his lady's right to a title which he considered 
rather one of reproach ; " only I was not aware that the 
religious wore diamonds and used plate. I perceive that 
here the distinction consists in the style of carriage, the 
single horse, and the want of a footman." 

" Self-denial for the righteous cause, sir." 

" Excellent, I have no doubt, sir. The cause of liberty 
is a noble cause ; I venerate it, sir." 

" If all in high places had been like my lady, the liber- 
ties o' the Church had never been invaded ; the ministers 
had been in their homes yet, and my lady herself had kept 
her chariot and pair, an' her footman, sir," said Johnston. 

Mr. Melville's footman was doubly and trebly bewildered. 
"The Church," — " the ministers," — these terms conveyed to 
him the idea of surplices, black gowns, red hoods, and lawn 
sleeves, with "the house" and cabinet dinners. He re- 
marked, musingly, " There is a picture in the History of 
England of the bishops conveyed to the Tower." 

This would probably have provoked a demonstration 
against Prelacy, but for a fortunate interruption in the 
person of the gardener, who now joined the party. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Air OFFER. 

" When winter fortunes doud the brows 
Of summer fdends,— when eyes grow strange, — 
When plighted fiUth forgets its vows, — 
When earth and all things in it change, — 
O Lord, thy mercies fail me never; 
Where then lov'st, thoa lov'st for ever." 

QUASLES. 

Next day Mr. and Mrs. Melville, accompanied by Mrs. 
Ross, drove to Inchduff. Poor Mrs. Melville thought she 
could not survive if she were again disgraced in the eyes of 
her servants by Free Church shabbiness. But she breathed 
more freely when the handsome house of her husband's 
nephew appeared ; and her relief was great when the door 
was opened by a regular footman ; and she found all the 
arrangements, including dinner, quite satisfactory. " There 
are clergymen in Scotland, even Free Church clergymen, 
who live as they ought to do," she said to herself. " There 
seem to be gradations of rank here as in England ; but it is 
veiy provoking to find any of one's relatives living like a 
poor curate." She was easily persuaded to remain a few 
days before going to the Highlands. 

" You know," said Mr. Melville to Mr. Ross, when he drove 
over to take farewell, " that I am, and ever shall continue 
to be, enormously chagrined at your folly in reducing your 
family for a metaphysical subtilty." 

" I know it," replied Mr. Ross, half smiling ; " and I ex- 
ceedingly regret being compelled to annoy you, my dear 
uncle." 
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** Nevertheless, I can't see your children all starve," said 
the nabob. 

" I hope that not one of them will starve," replied Mr. 
Ross, now really laughing. 

"It's as difficult to make an impression upon you as 
upon a crocodile's mail," said the nabob, testily. " I don't 
know whether I ought to do it or not, except for the sake 
of the boy himself." 

Mr. Ross looked at the speaker silently and wonderingly. 

" That eldest boy of yours is a fine fellow," Mr. Melville 
continued. " If you choose to give him to me I'll send him 
to Eton and Oxford, on condition of his not taking to horse- 
racing ; and then get something from the India House for 
him." 

" This is kindness," replied Mr. Ross, " beyond anything 
I could have imagined." 

" Do you agree ? " 

" Deeply as I feel your generosity, can you pardon me if 
I ask time for consideration ? " 

" Where in the two hemispheres can you find need for 
consideration about making the boy's fortune f " 

'* Soul as well as body is involved in a matter like this." 

Mr. Melville bit his lip, and turned to the window to 
repress the bitter sarcasm which arose to it. 

At this moment Henry entered, and greeting his uncle 
with a smile of pleasure and a sly pinch of his hand, some- 
what restored his good humour. 

" Henry," said his father, " your uncle is planning gener- 
ous things for you." 

" To give you a gentleman's education, and send you to 
India," said Mr. Melville. 
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^ As a misaonaij?'' cried Heniy, grasping bis mide's 
hand, while his eyes flashed with defight. 

*' A missionaiy, boj! — are yon mad?" exdaimed the 
nabob, poshing him away indignantly. " A miasionur. 
indeed ! Xo ! — to make yonr fortune, as I hare made 
mine!** 

Henry^s look of joy Tanished. " It is very, very kind, 
nncle," he said ; ** bat — ^ 

" Bat what 1 — speak out !" 

'' Uncle, if God wiD accept me, my desire is to preach 
the Gospel!** 

" And you will encourage this fenaticism," said Mr. Mel- 
ville, taming to Mr. Hoss, with an expression of surprise 
and anger, which it were vain to attempt to describe. 

" I do not know," replied Mr. Ross. " Onltf if I find the 
decision to be formed upon right grounds, and to endure 
after counting the cost." 

" You are inexplicable — all of you," said the nabob. 

" TVe are not ungrateful," swd Mr. Hoss. " We shall 
never forget your kindness, even if we do not accept of it." 

'* If you donH accept of my offer for that boy, I can tell 
vou vou are as bad as those who throw their children into 
the Ganges." 

" Do not prejudge us, sir," replied Mr. Ross. " Your 
nephew shall not lightly or inconsiderately decline it." 

'* It is made to you, not to him," said the nabob ; " I 
don't consider him a competent judge." 

"When shall we give a definite reply?" Mr. Ross in- 
quired. 

" Graham and his wife have asked us to spend a few 
days ^-ith them as we return from the Highlands ; that will 
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be in about a fortnight. Can jou make up your mind in 
that time ? " 

'^ That will be amply sufficient, and may the Lord bless 
you for your kindness, my dear uncle," said Mr. Ross. 

Mr. and Mrs. Melville departed on their Highland tour ; 
and long and earnest were the conversations in the Free 
Church minister's house (Manse we must not call it) about 
the generous offer of Mr. Melville. Many an earnest prayer 
for guidance ascended from the study and the parlour, and 
from the quiet little room where Henry and his brother 
slept. While the sunny face and the golden ringlets of 
Charlie reposed upon his pillow, and no sound was heard 
but the gentle breathing of the boy, and the sigh of the 
.; ,j summer night wind, the deepening twilight fell upon Henry 
' 7 >^ kieeling by the bed, his face buried in his hands, and tears 
' dropping between his fingers. "Jesus, my own Saviour," 
hfe* whispered, " thou didst die for me, surely thou dost love 
me. Lord Jesus ; — show me what is thy will, show me how 
I may best serve thee. Will it be best. Lord, that I should 
be a rich man, and honour thee with my wealth, or a poor 
minister, and preach thy glorious Gospel ? Oh ! if it please 
thee, make me thy servant to preach thy Word ! If not, 
Jesus, make fflae willing!" But now stifling sobs impeded 
his utterance ; and the boy knelt still before his Father in 
heaven, weeping, but saying not a word. 

By-and-by, the surges of his spirit sank to calmness ; he 
breathed a quiet prayer for protection during the night, and 
retired to bed. Moonlight was now streaming into the* ■. 
room, and ere he drew the curtain, he gazed' upOh the' 7' • 
unconscious sleeper beside him. . ** I should have no brother' 
in Lidia," he said, " and not a missionary's ^brk for Christ'. *' 
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to do, to reconcile me to your loss, my pretty Charlie. I 
could go to India ybr Christy but how could I go for money ? " 
Ajbd his tears fell afresh, for wealth had no charms for 
Henry; he loved the voices of father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters ; and the silver loch, and the wood, 
and the mountain side better than all the grandeur of the 
East. 

In consulting about Mr. Melville's offer, earnestly and 
prayerfully, it was requisite to consider the entirely worldly 
character of the patron and the society to which Henry 
would be committed, and the difficulties which would thus 
arise to his maintenance of a Christian walk ; and also the 
dangers of the great English schools, and more especially of 
the religious state of, Oxford. 

" My heart is very weak," said Henry, " I fear I should 
become a mere man of the world." 

" Except for the grace of God, you might be so even as a 
minister," replied his father. 

" Do you wish to give me to my uncle, papa?" 

" I wish you to be given to God, my son, and to serve 
him with all your heart in whatever station he may appoint 
I should tremble for the dangers involved in your uncle's 
plan ; but I do not wish it to be rejected without due con- 
sideration." 

" What is there to recommend it, papa ? " 

" A sphere of influence in which you may serve God with 
the wealth he may please to bestow upon you, is a recom- 
mendation in a religious point of view ; and as to temporal 
matters, you see what a situation of trial and piivation a 
Free Church minister's may be. "Would you not prefer 
your uncle's wealth t "• 
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'* I don't think mj unde is a bit happier than we are. 
Some of our ministers are not poor ; all of them have enough 
to keep one man comfortably. I need not marry, you know, 
to have others to keep besides myself." 

" You might feel that the hardest bit of your lot,'* said 
his &ther, smiling. 

^' There's just one thing, papa," said Henry, his Hp 
quivering, <' just one thing makes me undecided." 

"What is that?" 

" You cannot provide for my sisters. Charlie has no one 
to help him forward in the world ; if / were rich, I could 
help aU." 

" Are you sure you would be willing thent** 

" Oh ! papa, I am not sure of anything with this evil 
heart of mine. I fear I might be led into temptation, and 
&11 away altogether." 

" I own I fear the temptations you would meet," said his 
&ther. " It is God alone who can keep you in any situa- 
tion, and he can keep you in the worst, if necessarily placed 
there ; but we have no right to go into temptation, volun- 
tarily, trusting to be kept. But, my boy, what has produced 
your desire to be a minister ? " 

" I want to tell everybody of the love of Christ." 

" You can do that without the qfficej if your heart is in 
the work. Private Christians may do very much for Christ, 
especially if they have wealth." 

"It would almost break my heart to give up this wish; and 
I don't want to go to Oxford among Puseyites ; I want to go 
to Edinburgh among those who know and love the truth." 

" Bemember your poor cousin was ruined in Edinburgh 
with ungodly associates." 
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*' Dear papa, if you ivish me to go to India, I will obey 
you, and seek God's protection," said Henry; but the 
effort over, he burst into tears. 

His father drew him to his bosom. " Do not think, my 
boy," he said, " that I wish you to act contrary to your 
strong desire, or especially to your convictions of duty ; I 
only wish you to consider well both sides of the question, 
and to count the cost, before declining such an offer." 

"I fear, papa, you cannot afford to send me to Edin- 
burgh ; but I will do as many poor young men do. I will 
live economically, and teach ; I will work very, very hard, 
and perhaps I may get a bursary." There was a pause, 
after which he started, and said, ^'No, papa, after all, it 
would be wrong for me to burden you at all, when I might 
assist." 

" Yet, my love, before you were able to assist us, we 
might all be otherwise provided for. Long before you had 
made your fortune your sisters might be married or in 
situations, and your brother almost providing for himself." 

Henry raised his tearful eyes and smiled. " Oh ! " he 
said, " I have been speaking as if I were to be rich at once. 
I may 'never grow rich, even in India. Still I should be off 
your hands." 

" After what you have told me of the state of your mind," 
said his father, " I do hope your desire to be a minister has 
been implanted by Christ himself, and if, after consideration 
and prayer, it should continue, I will put no hindrances in 
your way. The Lord will provide the means." 

" Dear papa ! dear papa ! " was all the boy could utter. 

In this fresh perplexity, Mrs* Ross sought her constant 
solace — sprayer. Her heart yearned over her child, and 
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inexpressible was the relief of committing him to his hea- 
venly Father. Once to see him a faithful minister would 
have fulfilled her highest ambition ; and stiU she felt deeply 
thankful that he cherished such a desire; yet she shrank 
from the thought of the privations to which it might now 
expose him. She desired not weallh for himj and she 
trembled to think of the spiritual dangers to which his 
uncle's plan would expose him ; but ever and anon a picture 
would fiit across her brain of an influential man serving 
Christ in a large and honourable sphere, contrasted with 
a pinched, and toiling, and despised country Free Church 
minister. The mother struggled with the Christian, and 
she could scarcely distinguish which was the one and which 
was the other. 

At length she threw her burden off into the arms of 
Christ, and He bore it for her. 

Henry's motives for desiring to be a minister, and his 
mental fitness for the office at length became so apparent 
and so satisfactory, that it was finally resolved to decline his 
uncle's offer, and to permit him to study for the ministry. 

It was a joyful night when this resolution was adopted ; 
a weight seemed to be removed from the hearts of the 
whole family. Charlie skipped about. " Hurrah ! " he 
cried, " Henry wont go to India to get a face like a golden 
guinea." 

" And you wont get a ride in his fine carriage," added 
Jane, laughingly, passing her hand over his brow. 

" Jane is sorry to lose her ride on a crocodile's back ; 
she was going to visit him by telegraph," said Charlie, 
cutting another caper. 

** No, no, Master Charlie, you wanted to go hunting on 
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an elephant, and bring mamma a tiger's skin for a hearth- 
rug," retorted Jane. 

" I tell you, mamma, all our droll plan, we thought there 
would be railways and suspension-bridges, and all sorts of 
things, in a straight line to Calcutta before Henry grew 
rich, and — ** 

" True, true, my wise Charlie, so there might have been 
all sorts of wonders before I grew rich," said Henry, inter- 
rupting him ; " so I'll stay at home and be poor like you 
all." 

" Call me a poor man, if you dare," said Charlie, laugh- 
ing. " I'm rtchj sir." 

" So you are, because you are content," replied Henry. 
" Content shall be my riches too." 

"I don't think poor uncle will be content," observed 
Jane. 

" I am sure we are all much obliged to him for his kind- 
ness," said Mr. Ross. 

Most certainly Mr. Melville was not content when, in the 
gentlest manner, and with many expressions of gratitude, 
Mr. Ross informed him of the resolution adopted. He 
stonned in absolute fury, and left the house, vowing that 
he would never enter it again after the insulting folly of 
declining such an offer." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross were deeply grieved by the bitterness 
with which he resented what he seemed to consider a per- 
sonal affront ; but after such a display of temper, they were 
all the more reconciled to the loss of the advantages which 
he had offered ; feeling that as the protege of so imperious a 
man, their son might have been exposed to much that was 
humiliating. 
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"It is best to be itidependent, though poor," observed 
Mr. Ross. 

" I do not think that a Christian man can ever be happj 
when dependent upon a man of the world," said Mrs. Ross. 
" The principles of the one must at times come into collision 
with the dictates of the other." 

"We committed our way unto the Lord, and he has 
directed our steps," said Mr. Ross. " Even now we begin 
to see more clearly." 

. " And He will enable our poor boy to pursue his studies," 
rejoined his wife. " I feel assured that we shall have the 
means of sending him to college." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

A LILT QATHESED. 

** It waa the time when Onae di^Iayed 
His lilies newly blown ; 
Their beauties I intent surveyed. 
And one I wished my own." 

COWPBS. 

The climate around Loch Elian was singularly mild, espe- 
ciallj at its upper end — the head of the loch. Half 
enclosed by the noble hills, with their serrated summits ; 
bordered by luxuriant fields and woods; — receiving the tri- 
bute of a mountain stream, fringed with ash, and willow, 
and hazel, and spanned by a rustic bridge, — ^the calm silvery 
water lay in a sleep which was seldom broken by a storm. 
In spring, when the notes of the cuckoo filled the woods, 
primroses and violets sprang at the foot of old trees, and in 
every mossy hollow; as they faded, the wild anemone and 
wood hyacinth unfolded their white stars and deep blue 
blossoms, which in their turn, when the foliage over head 
was full, gave place to the dog-rose, the woodbine, and the 
harebell, and the numberless beauties which Flora weaves 
into her summer carpet. Then it was, that on the surface 
of the lake, the white water-lily, with its golden centre, 
appeared. It is rare in Scotland, and consequently attracts 
many visitors to the spots where it grows. 

With her characteristic love and knowledge of flowers, 
Dafl Jeanie never failed to visit the water-lilies in their 
season ; ingenious were her methods of possessing herself of 
some of the pearly treasures. She would tie a knife to the 
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end of a long stick, and switching off a blossom, would 
guide it carefully to the shore. Many a huge stone sho 
managed to lay in the margin of the lake, and many a deep 
plunge she made with her naked feet, in order to reach the 
flowers she delighted in. Since the death of little Mary 
she had each summer laid at the head of her grave a bou- 
quet of the finest, with their stems carefully bound in damp 
moss. " They are sae like herseF," she said; " sae bonnie 
an' sae white; what though they're clearer an' sweeter abune 
the lift, it'll mind her o' her hame, an' o' puir Daft Jeanie, 
when the angel tells her they're lyin' on her grave." 

She mused awhile, and then added, " I wonder gif they're 
a' like pearl, or gif there's some o' the gowden ane's in the 
bonnie river yonder, an' gif they bide a' the year round, 
like the leaves an' the fruit o' the trees, that it's no' a sin 
to pu', for there's nae stealin* there. I wonder gif He that 
lo'ed puir sinners will tak Daft Jeanie there. Hech, sirs! 
but she wadna be daft then." 

In a little she proceeded to arrange her apparatus for the 
capture of the water-lilies; the blossoms were further from 
the shore than usual ; and after a few ineffectual efforts, she 
lengthened her rod by tying to it another piece of stick. 
Thus armed, she gathered up her gown and plunged into 
the lake. But the flowers still mocked her attempts to 
reach them; farther and farther in she went, heeding not 
the drenching of her garments, and thinking not of her foot- 
ing. At length, some pearly blossoms were within reach 
of her knife ; she stretched out her rod, and aimed a blow 
at them ; but at the moment her foot slipped, her head be- 
came giddy, and she fell forward, where a slow but sure 
current, formed by the debouclmient of a little stream, set 
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in towards the depth. She straggled Tiolently, bat became 
senseless. 

At that moment Mr. Melville's carriage came in ri^t. 
Mr. and Mrs. Melville, and Mrs. Graham, had driven up 
the loch to see the water-lilies. The carriage was open, 
the footman leaned forward, and, touching his hat, said, '^ If 
you please, sir, there seems to be a woman drowning there." 

Instantly all eyes were turned to the spot. " Drive on!" 
cried Mr. Melville. In five minutes they were opposite the 
place. , 

<* Throw me the reins, and run both of you, instantly/' 
be cried. 

*' Footman and coachman leaped down, and bounded to 
the shore ; but before they gained it, a boy had plunged in, 
and was struggling towards the now helpless figure. 

"Take the reins," cried Mr. Melville to his wife. "I 
can't sit here ; I must go." 

The lady threw her arms round her husband. " You 
won't leave us; I can't manage the horses. You will catch 
your death, if you get wet. There they are all in." 

The boy had grasped the gown of the woman, but had 
evidently lost his own footing in the current. The footman 
had dashed in after him, and the coachman followed. It 
was a moment of agonizing suspense; but the footman's 
tall head and long arm were above the water. The coach- 
man, nearer the shore, held his left hand, while vdth his 
right he seized the hair of the boy, and drew him towards 
him. The hand of the boy was locked on Jeanie's gown, 
so that' in one minute more all were safely on land. 

The carriage party breathed again. " That is a noble 
boy! thank God, he is safe," cried Mr. Melville 
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" The woman seems dead ; the boy is unable to stand," 
said Mrs. Graham, getting out of the carriage. Mrs. Mel- 
ville followed. 

" The horses may go to the Himalayas if they like," 
added Mr. Melville, vehemently, as he deposited the reins, 
and followed his wife and niece. 

" Henry Ross ! " he exclaimed, as he neared the place. 
"Henry; my oum boy." The languid eyes were opened, 
and the boy looked up in his uncle's face. 

The ladies pressed forward to him, but he faintly said, 
« Mind Jeanie ! " 

Poor Jeanie was lying cold and insensible on the grass; 
the coachman, who was a married man, and had a daughter 
of his own, was chafing her hands and feet. 

" Run," said Mr. Melville to the footman, " and see if 
that cottage is inhabited." He pointed to a hut, about ten 
minutes walk from the place where they were gathered. 

Dripping, and heavy with the water. which saturated 
his clothes, the footman went' as fast as he could, and the 
exertion was salutary, for it saved him from dangerous 
chill. 

" There is some one in the cottage ; I see smoke. Get 
them into the carriage," said Mr. Melville. " Carry Mr. 
Henry first." So saying, he went to hold the horses him- 
self, while the coachman lifted Henry in his arms, and laid 
him on the back-seat of the barouche. 

" Come in, and take the reins," cried Mr. Melville, 
authoritatively, to his wife. " I must help with the 
woman." 

The coachman shook his head. "She's gone, sir!" he 
said. " It will be better to get the young gentleman into 
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the house. If the ladies will staj with her^ 111 drive round 
and got a litter to carry her on." 

»* Stay, then, both of you,*' cried Mr. Melville. « Don't 
cease rubbing her. Cut open her dress," he added, throw- 
ing his knife. 

*' I can't touch a corpse," said Mrs. Melville ; and, with 
a hysterical sobbing, she turned away her face. 

^Torhaps she is not quite dead," said Mrs. Graham, 
" Do let us try ; perhaps rubbing may save her." Then, 
forgetting her own " delicacy," she cut away the wet gown, 
and chafed the still bosom, and the clay-cold hands. Bat 
there was no movement — Jeanie was dead. 

The cottage turned out to be a small, poor farm house. 
A Ai'e had been stirred up briskly to prepare the dinners 
of the field-labourers. Henry was placed by it ; his wet 
clothes removed; a bed against the wall, opposite the fire, 
was well warmed, and he was put into it. Then some 
boiled milk was given him, with a spoonful of the universal 
Scottish restorative, whisky, mixed with it; and Mr. Mel- 
ville stood by the bed, rubbing him all over, to quicken 
the languid circulation, and gazing upon him with unwonted 
fondness. 

*< Thank you, dear uncle, I am almost well now ; but 
where is poor Jeanie f" said Henry. 

<< All the rest are attending to her," said Mr Melville. 
" They will bring her to this good fire soon; but do you 
turn over, and go to sleep." 

Henry turned his face to the wall ; and, exhausted but 
warmed, in two minutes he was asleep. 

The body of poor Jeanie was brought in; her wet clothes 
were cut off, and she was placed upon a bed laid by the 
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fire. By Mr. Melville's direction, everything recommended 
by the " Humane Society" for tlie restoration of the appar- 
ently drowned was done, but without effect. After nearly 
two hours of fruitless exertions, her body was laid-out, as 
for death. Jeanie had gone to discover whether " He who 
lo'ed puir sinners" would give her a home among the 
flowers of heaven. "Who can doubt that He did so 1 

During all this time Henry slept. They awoke him at 
length, and he was arrayed in dry coarse clothes. A 
homely meal was provided for the whole party, and liber- 
ally paid for by Mr. Melville. They then drove Henry 
Ross home. Mr. and Mrs. Melville remained in the car- 
riage, while Mrs. Graham accompanied him up stairs, and 
explained to his thankful parents his brave exertions, and 
providential deliverance. 

'* Blessed be God," said Mrs. Ross, large tears rolling 
down her cheeks. " But is poor Jeanie restored? " 

" She had not shown symptoms of life when we left," 
replied Mrs. Graham. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ross understood the case, and forbore to 
ask ftirther questions, lest the excitement should prove 
dangerous to Henry. When Mrs. Graham was gone, they 
all kneeled down and returned heartfelt thanks to God for 
his providential care. . Next morning the following note 
arrived:— 

" My Deak Ross, 

" Your boy's bravery has won my pardon and my 
affection. Since he will be a minister, I will pay his way. 
Let him take the whole college course, and draw upon me 
for a hundred a-year, while it lasts. The money shall be 
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lodged; so that if I should pop off in the meantime, it will 
be safe. YourS) 

" E. MELVrLLE." 

'^ Write me when he is ready to go, and the cash shall 
be forthcoming/' 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 

THE DESIRE FULFILLED. 

"* To one great aim his heart and hopes were giveOf — 
To lenre his God, and gather souls to heaven." 

Pkisglb. 

'^ There is some good in money, afler all!" exclaimed 
Henry, when the first remittance from his uncle came. " I 
could not have imagined that it would ever give me so 
much joy.'* 

" As a means of procuring what is really good, it is truly 
valuable," replied his father, " although the love of money 
for its oYjrn sake is contemptible. Where God gives it, it is 
a talent to be most carefully used for his glory." 

"How happy this money is making meT* said Henry. 
" Oh ! that it may promote the glory of God ! " 

" You are doubly bound to seek that glory as the end of 
your life, when the means of your being prepared for the 
ministry have come so manifestly from the hand of God," 
observed Mr. Eoss. 

" I have felt it very sweet, papa, to take the gift from 
His hand, — sweeter I think than if I had had great riches 
which I could call my otm" 

" "We often feel the love of our Father in those unex- 
pected supplies more than in contemplating a full store from 
which we may draw when we please," said Mr. Ross* 

"And then, dear papa, there is far more than I shall 
need. It will help you a little also." 

"It was given for yow," said his father. "You must 
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spare nothing in efficiently preparing yourself for yonr 
important work, and in maintaining your health." 

" Health, papa ! as to that I shall live economically, I 
assure you. I don't mean to pamper myself." 

"Let me impress upon your mind the importance of 
health to a minister," replied Mr. Ross. " Many young 
men at college act as if God could be served best by a 
neglected and enfeebled body. It is a sad mistake. When 
the means are given, it is a distinct duty to seek that the 
whole machine which is to be used in God's service be kept 
in good repair. The body has its proper use as well as the 
soul; beware of the gnostic ideas prevalent among stu- 
dents ; — ^beware of late hours and the starving system." 

" Oh I but eating and drinking is such a low thing !" 

"So it is when indulged in as a sensual gratification, — 
veri/ low. Nevertheless, without a proper attention to 
eating and drinking and hours of sleep, health is injured, 
and the mind partakes of the feebleness of its fi-ame." 

" You an advocate for good living, papa ! " cried Henry, 
laughing. 

"I don't advocate what the world calls 'good living;' 
you know my dislike of epicureanism ; but I do advocate 
regularity in temperate meals, and the use of properly 
nourishing food ; and also a sufficiency of sleep to preserve 
the entire man, body and mind, in a working state. God 
made the body as well as the soul, and the one must be 
cared for that the work of the other may be well done." 

"It is true that students often kill themselves," said 
Henry, with a sigh. 

" And it is vert/ wrong, my boy ; wrong in itself, besides 
rendering useless all the knowledge they have gained. 
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What is the use of preparing for a imnistry upon which 

they are never to enter ?" 

" I never thought of that view of the case." 

" Some people live merely to preserve their lives," said 

Mr. Boss. " Others throw away life in order to be fitted 

for its duties. Avoid both extremes ; care for your life as 

God's gift, to be used for his glory.*' 

Soon after this conversation Henry went to Edinburgh, 

where, by diligence in his studies and growth in grace, he 

gave promise of becoming well fitted for the solemn duties 

of a Christian minister. 



s 
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CUAPTER XL. 

BEST FROM LABOUR. 

** A flew short moments over, aiid fhe prize 
Of peace eternal waits her, and the tomb 
Becomes her fondest pillow; all its gloom 
Is scattered. What a meeting there will be 
To her and all she loved here I and the bloom 
Of new life from those cheeks shall never flee* 
Theirs is the health which lasts thnragh all eternity.** 

PXBdYALi 

Meanwhile anxiety and toil, a residence and a mode of 
life so mucli altered, were undermining the health of the 
pastor's wife. She performed her varied duties with the 
same diligent cheerfulness, but with greater difficulty. " I 
am growing lazy, love," she said one day when she returned 
from visiting the poor, and stretched her wearied limbs upon 
the sofe in her little parlour. " How good our Father is in 
leaving us all these comforts!" 

" Yes," said her husband, smiling ; " there were no sofas 
in the dens and caves of the earth." 

" And Christ had none. I never before felt the force of 
the expression, * He had not where to lay his head.' " 

" Does your head ache ? " 

" No, but it is very weary, I am either growing lazy, or 
old age is coming on." 

" I fear you have been working too hard." 

<< Not so hard in my small domain as you in your great 
one." 

<< You would be the better of change of air. 1 will send 
you to Edinburgh for a little to look after Henry." 
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" Nonsense ! I only want a little rest. I will take it at 
home." 

The door-bell rang. Mr. Ross escaped to the study ; 
Mrs. Dickson entered. 

" Are you unwell, dear Mrs. Ross 1 " she inquired. 

" No," was the reply ; " only a little fatigued. I have 
been asserting that the infirmities of age are coming upon 
me." 

" Excellent ! What may I expect, then ? But you have 
really looked pale and worn for some time. We must drive 
you to the sea-side to recruit — ^if — ^" and here she hesitated, 
" if the news I bring should not revive you sufficiently." 

" What news ? dear Mrs. Dickson." 

" Ivy Lodge is likely to be in the market soon." 

" But how should that revive mef" 

'^ The session are thinking of purchasing it for a manse." 

An expression of sudden joy passed over the pale features 
of the minister's wife, but it as suddenly faded. "I fear they 
are unable," she said ; " and if Sir David or the factor 
should hear of it, which of course they will do, we shall be 
outbid." 

" We have secured the first offer," said Mrs. Dickson. 
" Sir David is on the Continent, far enough away ; Mr. 
Donaldson is a staunch Free Churchman, and will not make 
a hard bargain. We shall get a grant from the Manse 
Fund ; Lady Grace is to be liberal ; even Mr. Lining will 
make an inroad upon his purse. The thing is all but 
settled." 

"How kind is our heavenly Father!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Ross, with clasped hands, and looking upward. 

Mrs. Dickson sat down beside her on the sofa, and taking 
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her hand, said, " I have made it matter of many prayers 
that you might be placed in more comfortable circumstances. 
They are answered, I trust. All the neighbouring ministers 
have now manses, thanks to Dr. Guthrie." 

" The Doctor's noble effort has gladdened many a 
family," said Mrs. Boss. " Our circumstances have been 
peculiar." 

" Many of us contributed to the Manse Fund," said Mrs. 
Dickson. "It seemed very hard that our own precious 
pastor should be in this confined place, ' through the 
obstinacy of one man. But he will be conquered now, 
and you will all grow rosy again when you get among 
flowers and fresh air once more." 

Mrs. Boss sighed, for she thought of roses that were 
faded beyond the power of aught to freshen before the 
morning of the Besurrection ; but she warmly expressed 
her gratitude. 

" Let us all thank the Lord for this opening," said Mrs. 
Dickson. 

Half a year afterwards, Ivy Lodge was ready for the 
minister's family, having been purchased for a manse, not- 
withstanding the anger of the factor, who, on behalf of Sir 
David, offered for it a larger sum than the worthy pro- 
prietor was content to receive from the congregation. 

It was a sweet spot, although not quite so beautiful as 
the manse that had been resigned. The new inhabitants 
were deeply thankful, though their entrance was saddened 
by the declining health of Mrs. Boss. The earliest blos- 
soms of spring were sweet to those who had so long been 
deprived of the pleasure of cultivating them. They were 
very sweet to Anna ; but she looked upon them as a tra- 
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veller looks upon a beautiful wayside flower, — a flower not 
his own, 

" I heard exquisite music last night," she said, one 
morning to her husband. " I saw a lady — ^a prophetess ; — 
she was dressed in white, and sang to her harp." 

" A poetic dream," said Mr. Eoss, smiling. 

" Don't smile. It was beautiful. When I awoke I 
remembered all her song ; but it is gone now^ except a line 
and a couplet. The line, — 

* But it pMMa ecataay/ — 

the couplet, — 

* And I heard s Toice of lore, 
! belored from above ! * 

Then, musingly, she added, " It was like the message to 
Daniel, ' O man greatly beloved !' " 

From that day her heart was in heaven; she would 
wander to the grave of her children to meditate upon its 
glories, and upon the time when the seed sown in corrup- 
tion shall spring up in beauty, and severed ties be re-united, 
often wondering whether the fair form of her dream were 
not a vision of the expanded and immortal loveliness of one 
now lying in the dust. She would watch the opening 
blossoms of summer, and muse upon the amaranthine flowers 
of the better land ; and gazing upon the magniflcent sunsets, 
when sky, and hill, and lake glowed with a beauty that 
seemed not of earth, her soul would be filled with adoring 
thoughts of the Sun of Righteousness, till she seemed rapt 
into his very presence. 

Thus spring and summer wore away. She left her 
children many precious lessons, charging Jane to fill with 
diligence her place in the household. Her eye was bright, 
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and her cheek tinged as with health ; but her hollow cough 
and failing strength told her husband that ere long his 
heart and home would be desolate. We dare not depict 
the conflict of the smitten soul that wrestled in agony, 
beseeching, '^ Father if it be possible let this cup pass from 
me;" but at length it was strengthened to say, "Not my 
will, but thine be done ; -' and even to add, " Good is the 
will of the Lord." He who himself passed through the 
water-floods was with his servant in the midst of them, so 
that they overwhelmed him not. 

The end of the beloved one was peace ; — she literally fell 
asleep in Jesus. Very tender love and very deep sorrow 
followed her to the grave, — ^the love and the sorrow not of 
family merely, but of a mourning parish. She rests, with 
her two little ones, in sure and certain hope of a blessed 
resurrection. 

After her death the pastor redoubled his diligence. To 
work for Christ assuaged his sorrow. He was also com- 
forted by seeing his children grow up in the fear of the 
Lord. 

Sitting with Mr. Graham, talking of the past, one day, 
Mr. Ross exclaimed, " There is a snare even in having the 
dearest ones of earth transferred to heaven. I cannot now 
say with so much sincerity as formerly, 

* Whom haye I in heaven hat thee.* " 

" Yet," replied his brother-in-law, " you can more truly 
say, * There is none on earth whom I desire besides thee.* " 
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